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CHAPTER I 

EARLY VOYAGES 

THE Story of the first few centuries of Arctic 
exploration can, of course, never be written. 
The early Norsemen, to whom must go the credit 
for most of the first discoveries, were a piratical race, 
and their many voyages were conducted, for the most 
part, in a strictly business-like spirit Occasionally one 
of them would happen on a new country by accident, 
just as Naddod the Viking happened upon Iceland in 
86i by being driven there by a gale while on his way to 
the Faroe Islands. Occasionally a curious adventurer 
would follow in the footsteps of one of these early 
discoverers, but no serious attempt vras made to widen 
the field of knowledge thus opened up, unless the 
Norsemen saw their way to entering upon commercial 
relations with the natives, to the great disadvantage 
of the latter. 

Rumours of the existence of Iceland, or Thule as it 
was then called, were first brought home by Pytheas, 
while Irish monks are known to have stayed there 
early in the ninth century, but probably the first 
attempt to colonise it vras made by Thorold about 
a hundred years after Naddod's visit This worthy 
Vildng, feeling it advisable to leave his native land 
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2 ARCTIC EXPLORATION 

after a quarrel with a relative, during the course of 
which the latter had been killed, set his course 
for Iceland, and made himself a new home there. 
Shortly afterwards his son Erik, who seems to have 
inherited his father's taste for murder, followed him to 
his new abode, and later on, when on a voyage of ad- 
venture, set foot upon Greenland. Erik's son, Leif, who 
was also of a roving disposition, sailed far westward in 
100 A.D., and landed either on Newfoundland or at 
the mouth of the St Lawrence, thus anticipating the 
discovery of America by Columbus by nearly five 
hundred years. 

It was not until the end of the fifteenth century that 
the first serious attempts at Arctic exploration were 
made by John Cabot and his son Sebastian. John 
Cabot was a Venetian, who settled at Bristol probably 
about the year 1474, and to him belongs the honour of 
being the first to suggest the possibility of finding a 
north-west passage to India. In 1496 he received a 
commission from Henry VII. to sail out for the discovery 
of countries and islands unknown to Christian peoples, 
and though the real object of his voyage, discreetly 
veiled beneath these purposely vague terms, was not 
attained, he immortalised his name by the discovery 
of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island. The history 
of the earlier Cabot voyages is sadly obscure, and was 
rendered more so by Sebastian himself, who in his later 
years seems to have claimed discoveries which properly 
belonged to his father. Sebastian is unquestionably 
the hero of his own account of the expedition of 1496, 
which is given by Hakluyt : — 

"When news were brought that Don Christoval 
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Colon (Le. Christopher Columbus), the Genoese, had 
discovered the coasts of India, whereof was g^eat talke 
in all the court of King Henry VII., who then reigned, 
insomuch that all men with great admiration affirmed 
it to be a thing more divine than humane to saile 
by the West into the East where spices g^owe, by a 
way that was never knowen before, by this fame and 
report there increased in my heart a great flame of 
desire to attempt some notable thing. And under- 
standing by reason of the Sphere (i.e. globe) that if I 
should saile by way of the Northwest I should by a 
shorter tract come into India, I thereupon caused the 
king to be advertised of my devise, who immediately 
commanded two Carvels to be furnished with all things 
appertayning to the voyage, which was as farre as I 
remember in the year 1496, in the beginning of Sommer. 
I b^an therefore to sail toward the Northwest, not 
thinking to find any other land than that of Cathay 
and from thence to turn toward India ; but after certaine 
da3rs, I found that the land ranne towards the North, 
which was to me a great displeasure. Nevertheless, 
sayling along by the coast to see if I could iinde any 
gulfe that turned, I found the lande still continent to 
the 58th d^ree under our Pole. And seeing that the 
coast turned toward the East, despairing to finde the 
passage, I turned backe againe, and sailed downe by 
the coast of that land toward the Equinoctiall (ever with 
intent to finde the saide passage to India) and came 
to that part of this firme lande which is nowe called 
Florida, where my victuals failing, I departed from 
thence and returned into England, where I found great 
tumults among the people, and preparation for warres 
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in Scotland, by reason whereof there was no more con- 
sideration had to this voyage." 

John Cabot made a second expedition in 1498, 
and probably died soon after. Sebastian, who had 
accompanied his father on both his American voyages, 
finding the English Government little inclined to 
spend money on further exploration, transferred his 
services to the King of Spain, for whom he did 
excellent work by examining the coast of South 
America. In 1548, however, he returned to England, 
and Edward VI. did him the honour that was his* 
just due, by settling on him the sum of 500 marks 
(£i66yi 3s. 4d.) a year for life, and, according to Hakluyt, 
creating him Grand Pilot Never did a man deserve 
his honours more, for, by founding the company of 
Merchant Adventurers, of which he was the first 
governor, he did much to extend the foreign commerce 
of the nation, and, by fostering a spirit of enterprise, 
he paved the way for that immense success won by 
our sailors and merchants during the next century. 

The first purely British expedition was that of 
Robert Thorne, of Bristol, at whose instigation, say 
Hall and Grafton, ''King Henry VIII. sent out two 
fair ships, well manned and victualled, having in them 
divers cunning men to seek strange regions, and so 
they set forth out of the Thames, on the 20th day of 
May, in the nineteenth yere of his raigne, which was 
the yere of our Lord 1527." The "fair ships" had as 
their objective no less a place than the North Pole, 
but the men do not seem to have been sufficiently 
''cunning" to make much headway against the diffi- 
culties that beset their path, and the chronicles 
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of the time are singularly reticent concerning their 
doings. 

The voyage of the Trinitie and MinioHy which sailed 
in 1536, is one of the most disastrous on record. The 
expedition was sent out with a view to exploring 
North- West America, and it reached the coast of New- 
foundland in safety. It seems, however, to have been 
hopelessly under-provisioned, and the men, having 
litde to eat on board and finding themselves unable 
to supplement their scanty store on land, took to 
cannibalism, and would all have perished but for the 
timely arrival of a French ship, which they promptly 
set upon and misappropriated. We are not told what 
happened to the unfortunate Frenchmen, but Henry 
VIII. is reported to have compensated such as 
survived. 

Hitherto the energies of our sailors had been prin- 
cipally devoted to discovering a north-west passage 
to India, Cathay, and the Indies. When, however, 
Cabot returned from Spain and was made " Govemour 
of the mysterie and companie of the marchants ad- 
venturers for the discover)' of regions, dominions, 
islands and places unknown," he promptly showed how 
well fitted he was for that honourable post by sug- 
gesting that, as the voyages towards the north-west 
had not been attended by much success, it would not 
be amiss to try a change of tactics and to attempt to 
find a way to Cathay by the north-east. The idea was 
taken up enthusiastically, and, as this was the first 
extended maritime venture made by us in distant seas, 
the utmost care was exercised over the preparations. 
Three ships were specially built for the enterprise, 
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and were fitted out in the most substantial manner 
possible. The admiral of the fleet, the Bona Esperanza^ 
1 20 tons, was placed under the command of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, and carried thirty-five persons, who in- 
cluded six merchants. The Edward Bonaventure^ 160 
tons, was commanded by Captain Richard Chancellor, 
her company consisting of fifty, including two 
merchants ; and the Bona Confidential 90 tons, was 
commanded by Cornelius Durfourth, and carried 
twenty-eight souls, also including two merchants. 
These three ships sailed from RatclifTe on May 20, 
and, after tracing the coast of Norway, rounded the 
North Cape in company. Here a storm separated the 
Bonaventure from her sister ships, and, fortunately for 
her and her company, drove her to Vardo, in Norway. 
Willoughby and his two ships succeeded in making the 
coast of Lapland, and spent the winter on the desolate 
coast of the Kola Peninsula. In those days, unfortu- 
nately, but little was known of the art and science of 
wintering in the Arctic regions, and every member of 
the company perished miserably of scurvy. 

Chancellor, after waiting awhile at Vardo in the 
hope that the rest of the fleet would join him there, 
determined to push on on his own account, and he 
eventually succeeded in reaching the north coast of 
Russia. The intelligence of his arrival was conveyed 
to the Czar, Ivan Vasilovich, who was so much in- 
terested in what he heard that he invited him to 
Moscow. There Chancellor spent the winter, and 
with such ardour did he forward the interests of his 
country, that he laid the foundations of that great 
trade between England and Russia which has flourished 
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ever since. It is worthy of note that his first land- 
ing place is now marked by the g^eat seaport of 
Archangel. 

Chancellor's second expedition was less fortunate, 
for the gallant sailor lost his life in his attempt to con- 
tinue his work. He reached Russia in safety, and once 
more repaired to Moscow, where he continued the 
n^otiations which he had previously b^^n. While 
returning home, however, his ship was wrecked in Pit- 
sligo Bay on the east coast of Scotland and he was 
drowned. 

The expedition of Chancellor and Willoughby had, 
of course, been primarily sent out with a view to find- 
ing a north-east passage to China, and these n^otia- 
tions with Russia were a side issue not originally 
contemplated by its promoters. Consequently, while 
Chancellor was away on his second voyage, the Com- 
pany of Merchants Adventurers equipped a second ex- 
pedition for the discovery of the North-East Passage, 
which they placed under the command of Stephen 
Burrough. The Searchthrtft, as the ship was named, 
set sail on April 23, 1556, but it was stopped by iog 
and ice, and Burrough was obliged to return to England 
without accomplishing his mission, though he succeeded 
in discovering Nova Zembla. 

The next English mariner to win fame for himself 
by his adventures in the Arctic seas was Martin 
Frobisher, who, under the auspices of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Earl of Warwick, a well-known merchant named 
Lok and others, fitted out a fleet of three cockle-shells, 
the united burden of which was only 73 tons, and set 
sail in 1576, with intent to discover the North- West 
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Passage. The chief result of Frobisher's voyage was a 
vast mass of very misleading information. On reaching 
Davis Strait he came to the conclusion that it bisected 
Greenland, an error which retained its place in the 
maps for some three centuries. In the middle of the 
strait he discovered an island which did not exist, while 
he brought home with him the interesting information 
that lai^e deposits of gold existed on the shores which 
he had visited. On the strength of this all sorts of 
plans for working these deposits were taken up, which 
only ended in the financial loss and bitter disappoint- 
ment of their promoters. Frobisher undertook the 
command of two subsequent expeditions, but neither of 
them resulted in any discoveries of much value. His 
name^ however, will always be kept alive by the dis- 
covery of Frobisher and Hudson Straits, both of which 
he entered on his first journey. 

We now come to by far the most important of these 
early voyages, namely that made by John Davis, of 
Sandridge, in 1585. Davis was a splendid old sea- 
d(^ of the finest type — shrewd, patient, and of absolutely 
indomitable courage. So high was his reputation, that 
when a number of merchants, headed by William 
Saunderson, determined to fit out a new expedition for 
the discovery of the North-West Passage, they offered 
him the command, and their offer was promptly accepted. 
The expedition, which consisted of two ships, the 
Sunshine^ of 50 tons, and carrying twenty-three men, 
and the Moonshine^ 35 tons, and carrying nineteen men, 
started on June 7, and by July 19 it was off the 
south-east coast of Greenland, where Davis heard for 
the first time the grinding tc^ether of the great ice- 
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packs. The shore looked so barren and forbidding — 
" lothsome " is the epithet which Davis applied to it — 
that he named it " Desolation." Rounding the southern 
point of Greenland and bearing northward, he soon 
reached lat 64^ where he moored his ships among some 
*' green and pleasant isles," inhabited by natives who 
were very friendly disposed and quite ready to trade 
with him. From these he learnt that there was a great 
sea towards the north and west, so he set sail and 
shaped his course W.N.W., expecting to get to China. 
Crossing the strait which now bears his name, he sighted 
land in 66^ 40' and anchored in Exeter Sound. The 
hill above them they named Mount Raleigh ; the fore- 
land to the north, Cape Dyer ; and that to the south, 
Cape Walsingham — names which they still bear. The 
season was too far advanced for him to attempt to 
explore the sound, but he discovered the wealth of those 
r^ons in whales, seals, and deerskins — a discovery 
which, it need hardly be said, was very highly valued 
by the merchants who had equipped the expedition. 

As was only natural, both Davis and his patrons were 
anxious to continue the discoveries thus auspiciously 
begun, and May 7, 1586, saw him starting on his 
second expedition, his fleet strengthened by the addition 
of the Merimade^ a ship of 120 tons. She did not prove 
of very much service, however, for she deserted in lat. 
66*, and Davis went on his way without her. He did 
not succeed in adding anything of value to his dis- 
coveries of the previous year, merely coasting south- 
ward along Labrador, without observing the entrance 
to Hudson Strait. 

Davis's third expedition left on May 19, 1587, and 
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consisted of three ships, the Elizabeth^ the Sunshine^ 
and the Ellen. On reaching lat 67^ 40^ he left two of 
his ships to prosecute fishing, and sailed on by himself 
on a voyage of discovery. He came, as he tells us 
himself, "to the lat of 75^ in a g^eat sea, free from ice, 
coasting the western shore of Desolation. . . . Then I 
departed from that coast, thinking to discover the north 
parts of America. And after I had sailed toward the 
west near forty leagues, I fell upon a great bank of 
ice. The wind being north, and blew much, I was 
constrained to coast towards the south, not seeing any 
shore west from me. Neither was there any ice towards 
the north, but a great sea, free, large, very salt and blue, 
and of an unsearchable depth. So coasting towards 
the south, I came to the place where I left the ships to 
fish, but found them not. Thus being forsaken and 
left in this distress, referring myself to the merciful 
providence of God, I shaped my course for England, 
and unhoped for of any, God alone relieving me, I 
arrived at Dartmouth. By this last discovery it seemed 
most manifest that the passage was free and without 
impediment toward the north ; but by reason of the 
Spanish fleet, and unfortunate time of Master Secre- 
tary's death, the voyage was omitted, and never since 
attempted." So ended the Arctic voyages of John 
Davis. "The discoveries which he made . . .," says 
Sir John Ross, " proved of great commercial import- 
ance ; since to him, more than to any preceding or 
subsequent navigator, has the whale fishery been 
indebted." 

In the meantime interest in the North-East Passage 
had by no means subsided; indeed, it had actually 
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been quickened by Philip II.'s accession to the throne 
of Portugal and by the consequent fact that Spain and 
Portugal, not content with already holding the mono- 
poly of the route to the East, attempted to make their 
influence felt upon the trade operations of the nations 
of Northern Europe. It was in 1580 that Arthur Pet, 
in the George;' zx\d Charles Jackson, in the William^ 
sailed from England under the auspices of the Muscovy 
Company, with instructions to push as far east as they 
possibly could. The expedition was singularly ill- 
found, for the burden of the George was only 40 tons, 
her crew consisting of nine men and a boy, while 
the WiUiam was but half the size of her sister ship, 
and carried a crew of five men and a boy. The adven- 
turers, however, made light of the difficulties that beset 
them, and, after making Nova Zembla in the neigh- 
bourhood of the South Goose Cape, they turned south 
and, coasting along Waigat Island, entered the mouth 
of the Pechora. Thence they pushed their way into 
the Kara Sea, being the first sailors from Western 
Europe who ever achieved such a feat. 

The Muscovy Company does not seem to have con- 
sidered it worth its while to proceed with the explora- 
tion of these unattractive regions, but the Dutch, who 
were no less anxious than the English to find a North- 
East Passage, sent out in 1594 an expedition which 
consisted of three ships, commanded by Willem 
Barents, Nay, and Tetgales. Barents attempted to find 
a passage round the north of Nova Zembla, while his 
companions turned south and made their way into the 
Kara Sea. The reports which these pioneers brought 
home with them so encouraged their fellow-countrymen, 
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that they were sent off with a fleet of seven ships in 
the following year to continue their discoveries. This 
expedition penetrated a little further along the coast, 
but it by no means succeeded in fulfilling its mission, 
and the States-General became rather chary of spend- 
ing any more money upon the venture. Accordingly 
they contented themselves with offering a large reward 
to any person or persons who could find a practicable 
passage to China, and left it to private enterprise to 
do the rest The result of this step was that a com- 
pany of merchants fitted out two ships of discovery in 
1 596, and gave the command of one of them to John 
Cornelius Ryp and of the other to Heemskeerck, ap- 
pointing Barents chief pilot to the latter. On June 9 
they discovered an island which they called Bear 
Island, in memory of a terrific encounter that they 
had with a polar bear there. They now found that 
their progress eastwards was checked by ice, and they 
accordingly stood north, with the result that it fell to 
their lot to be the discoverers of Spitzbergen. They 
spent two days in a bay which appears to have been 
that known as Fair Haven, and then, after an ineffectual 
attempt to push further north, they returned to Bear 
Island, where, owing to a difference of opinion as to 
the best course to pursue, they parted company, Ryp 
revisiting the coast of Spitzbergen, while Barents set 
his course for Nova Zembla. We may mention paren- 
thetically that Heemskeerck was not himself a sailor, 
and that, in consequence, the lion's share of the honours 
which this expedition earned has always been given to 
Barents, on whom the navigation of the ship necessarily 
devolved. 
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The rest of the story of this unfortunate voyage is 
one of terrible triab borne with heroic fortitude. 
While coasting along the shore of Nova Zembla» 
Barents suddenly found himself in the midst of heavy 
ice, and time after time his ship only just escaped 
destruction by the squeezing together of the floes. 
His duty to his employers always being uppermost in 
his mind, he bravely attempted to push on to the 
east, but he soon found that that was impossible, and 
that all his efforts must be directed towards getting his 
ship home. As he drew near the shore, however, in 
the hope of finding a little open water there, the ice 
bore down upon it, crushed his boats to pieces and 
almost annihilated his ship. To add to his misfortunes, 
a northerly gale arose, which placed him in an even 
more dangerous position than before. He now found 
himself to the east of the island in an inlet which he 
named Ice Haven, but which is now called Barents 
Bay, with his retreat cut off both to the north and to 
the south. There was nothing for him to do, therefore, 
but to make the most of an exceedingly bad business 
and spend the winter where he was. Now it must be 
remembered that no traveller had ever yet passed a 
winter in the Arctic r^ons, and that Barents and his 
men were totally unprepared for such an emergency. 
They had little food, less fuel, no proper clothes and, 
last but by no means least, their ship was not suited for 
a winter abode. In the midst of their misfortunes, 
however, they kept up their hearts, and instantly set 
about building a hut wherein they could spend the 
longy dark months. 

Fortunately for them there was an abundance of 
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driftwood on the island "driven upon the shoare, 
either from Tartaria, Muscovia, or elsewhere, for 
there was none growing upon that land, wherewith, 
as if God had purposely sent them to us, we were 
much comforted." This driftwood lay at a distance 
of some eight miles from the site of this house, 
and the labour of fetching it was enhanced by the 
darkness which was now setting in, and by the 
ferocity of the bears which haunted the neighbour- 
hood and were a constant source of danger to the 
party. The Dutchmen, however, worked with a will, 
and by October 24 they had moved into their new 
abode, one of the features of which was a wine cask, 
with a square opening cut in its side, which was set 
up in a comer and used as a bath. 

The bears afforded them some fresh meat up till 
November 3, when they and the sun disappeared at 
one and the same time. After this they occasionally 
succeeded in trapping foxes, but the cold was so 
intense that they were often unable to venture out 
of the house for days together. ''It blew so hard 
and snowed so fast," writes Gerrit de Veer, the 
chronicler of the expedition, "that we should have 
smothered if we had gone out into the air ; and to 
speake truth, it had not been possible for any man to 
have gone one ship's length, though his life had laine 
thereon ; for it was not possible for us to go out of 
the house. One of our men made a hole open at one 
of our doores . . . but found it so hard wether that 
he stayed not long, and told us that it had snowed so 
much that the snow lay higher than our house." Again, 
" It (rose so hard that as we put a nayle into our mouths 
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(as when men worke carpenter's worke they use to doe), 
there would ice hang thereon when we tooke it out 
againe, and made the blood follow." Or, " It was so 
extreme cold that the fire almost caste no heate ; for 
as we put our feete to the fire, we burnt our stockings 
before we could feele the heate. . . . And, which is 
more, if we had not sooner smelt than felt them, we 
should have burnt them quite away ere we had knowne 
it" De Veer also tells us that the clothes on the backs 
even of those who sat near the fire were frequently 
covered with hoar-frost, and that the beer and all the 
spirits were frozen solid. Yet in the midst of all 
this he was able to make the following entry in his 
journal: "We alwaies trusted in God that hee would 
deliver us from thence towards sommer time either 
one way or another. . . . We comforted each other 
giving God thanks that the hardest time of the winter 
was passed, being in good hope that we should live to 
talke of those things at home in our owne country." 
It was in this spirit of patient resignation that the 
brave Dutchmen met all their troubles. 

Even when the sun returned it brought them but 
little relief from their sufferings, for the intensity of the 
cold seemed to increase, and there was no hope that 
the ice in their harbour would break up early. The 
ship was so badly damaged that she could not survive 
the voyage home, so they set about repairing the boats 
as best they could, with a view to crossing in them the 
thousand miles of sea that lay between them and Lap- 
land. At last the time came for them to make their 
departure, but Barents was now so ill that he had to be 
taken to the boat on a sledge. His courage, however. 
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was still indomitable, as this passage in De Veer's 
account shows: ** Being at the Ice Point the mabter 
called to William Barents to know how he did, and 
William Barents made answer and said, Quite well, 
mate. I still hope to be able to run before we get to 
Wardhuus. Then he spak to me and said : Gerrit, if 
we are near the Ice Point, just lift me up again. I must 
see that point once more." His courage, however, was 
greater than his strength, and on June 20, six days after 
the start, the end came. We quote our chronicler once 
more: ''William Barents looked at my little chart, 
which I had made of our voyage, and we had some 
discussion about it ; at last he laid away the card and 
spak unto me saying, Gerrit, g^ve me something to 
drink and he had no sooner drunke but he was taken 
with so sodain a qualme, that he turned his eies in his 
head and died presently. The death of William Barents 
put us in no small discomfort, as being the chiefe guide 
and onely pilot on whom we reposed ourselves next 
under Grod ; but we could not strive against God, and 
therefore we must be content." 

The sufferings of the party of fifteen on their terrible 
vo3^e over the stormy and ice-laden sea were scarcely 
less terrible than those which they had endured on the 
island. Such was their courage and determination, 
however, that they at last reached Lapland in safety, 
where they had the satisfaction of finding Cornelius 
Ryp, on whose vessel they were conveyed back to 
Holland 



CHAPTER II 

FROM HUDSON TO PHIPPS AND NELSON 

WITH the voyages of Weymouth, Knight, and 
Hall, which occupied the first few years of 
the seventeenth century, we need not concern ourselves 
at all, for they resulted in no discoveries of any im- 
portance. In the year 1607, however, Henry Hudson 
started off on the first of that series of travels by which 
his name became famous, and during the course of 
which he succeeded in carrying the British flag to 
places that had never before been trodden by the 
foot of civilised man. 

As has already been seen, the north-west and north- 
east passages to the Indies had been tried and found 
wanting. British merchants, however, were by no 
means disposed to let Spain and Portugal retain their 
lucrative monopoly without making a struggle to wrest 
it from them, so they determined to send out a fresh 
expedition which should attempt to force its way to 
the land of gems and spices over the North Pole itself 
The command of this expedition was entrusted to 
Henry Hudson, a seaman of such daring and skill that 
he was well able to accomplish the work if it lay within 
the power of a human being to do so. Hudson started 
off firom the Thames on May i, 1607, in a small barque 
which was manned by ten men and a boy, and made 

B *7 
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direct for the east coast of Greenland. By June 22 he 
had reached lat. 72" 38^, where he discovered the land 
which still bears his name, the chief promontory of 
which he named Cape Hold-with-Hope. He then set 
his course for Spitzbei^en, which, as we have seen, had 
been first sighted by Barents eleven years earlier, and 
there he reached the high latitude of So** 23^ His 
provisions being now nearly exhausted, he was obliged 
to return home. 

On his second voyage he attempted to discover a 
north-east passage round Nova Zembla, but was so 
hampered by ice that he was unable to proceed far on 
his way, while the only geographic result of his third 
vo3^e was the discovery of the Hudson River. These 
early expeditions, however, though they achieved little 
in the way of discovery, proved of great commercial 
value, for they gave rise to the great Spitzbei^en whale 
fishery. 

Hudson's fourth and last voyage, that of 1610, was 
organised by Sir John Wolstenholm and Sir Dudley 
Digges, who were convinced of the existence of the 
North-West Passage, and felt that Hudson was the 
man to find it Accordingly, Hudson sailed on 
April 17 in the Discovery ^ a ship of 55 tons, which 
was provisioned for six months. By June 9 he had 
reached Frobisher Strait, and here a contrary wind 
arose which compelled him to ply westward into 
Hudson's Bay. Several British seamen had already 
visited the mouth of the strait, and it is believed that 
Portuguese fishermen had actually entered the bay; 
but the terrible circumstances which attended Hudson's 
voyage to it made it only natural that it should be 
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named after him in commemoration of his achievements 
and his fate. 

The Discovery had penetrated the bay to a distance 
of over three hundred miles further than ever an 
English ship had penetrated it before when she was 
beset by ice, and all chance of retreat was cut off. As 
we have already seen, she was only provisioned for six 
months, and the unfortunate crew found themselves, in 
consequence, with starvation staring them in the face. 
Hudson, fortunately, was a man of resource, and he 
lost no time in organising hunting and fishing parties 
which provided his party with sufficient provisions to 
tide over the winter. Had his crew remained faithful 
to him all might have been well, but disaffection broke 
out early in the winter, which, gathering force as the 
store of provisions grew more and more scanty, broke 
out into open mutiny in the spring. The ringleaders 
were the former mate and boatswain, whom Hudson 
had been obliged to displace for using improper 
language, and a young man named Greene, a prot6g6 
of Hudson, who repaid his benefactor's kindness by 
deserting him when he most needed friends. These 
men, seeing that when the ship broke out of winter 
quarters in June there were barely fourteen days' pro- 
visions left for the whole crew, determined to place 
Hudson and eight other men in a boat, and, leaving 
them to shift for themselves, to sail home for England; 
This heartless plan was promptly carried into execu- 
tion. Hudson was seized and bound when he came 
out of his cabin, and with five sick men, John Hudson 
and John King, the carpenter, who bravely refused to 
join the mutineers, was thrown into a boat and 
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deserted. Of the unfortunate csLStSLways nothing more 
was ever heard, and the most careful search of Sir 
Thomas Button, who examined the whole of the 
western shore of the bay, failed to discover any clue to 
their fate. Of the mutineers, Greene and four others 
were killed in a fight with the natives, while the rest 
only just succeeded in reaching England. 

The voyages of Hall in 1612 and Gibbons in 1614 
did not result in much, but in 161 5 William Baffin 
started out on the first of his two expeditions which 
were destined to add so much to the world's store of 
knowledge of the Arctic seas. Baffin, who was described 
by Sherard Osbom as ''the ablest, the prince of 
Arctic navigators," was in 161 5 appointed by the 
Merchants Adventurers pilot and associate to Richard 
Bylot, of the Discovery, which was now to make her 
fourth voyage in search of the North- West Passage. 
Making first for Hudson Strait, they soon discovered 
that they were being led into a blind alley. As the 
conditions, however, did not permit them to extend 
their voyage much that season, they were obliged to 
return home. In the following year, however, they 
were sent out once more by the Merchants Adven- 
turers, and on this occasion they determined to push 
on north along the coast of Greenland. On May 30 
they reached Sanderson's Hope, Davis's farthest point, 
and there they entered upon an entirely new field of 
discovery. With such energy did they apply them- 
selves to the work that they had crossed Melville Bay 
by the beginning of June, and were sailing merrily 
on their way past Cape York, Cape Dudley Digges, 
and Whale Sound. At last, when they had exceeded 
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Davis's farthest north by over three hundred miles, 
their triumphant career was stopped at the entrance 
to Smith Sound, within sight of Cape Alexander. 
This latitude, yy* 45', remained unequalled for over 
two centuries. 

Unable to proceed any further to the north, Baffin 
and Bylot determined to sail south-west, and to see 
if they could not add to their growing list of dis- 
coveries on their homeward journey. Their hopes 
were amply fulfilled, for on July 12 they found them- 
selves off the entrance to Lancaster Sound, which was 
the gate, as it afterwards proved, to the North- West 
Passage. The ice, unfortunately, did not permit them 
to enter the Sound, so they made for the coast of 
Greenland, where they rested their men prior to their 
return to England. 

For the next hundred years or so very little was done 
in the way of Arctic discovery. A Dane of the name 
of Jens Munk started out to seek for the North- West 
Passage, and succeeded in making a few discoveries in 
Hudson's Bay. In 163 1, again, Captain Luke, alias 
•* North- West," Fox sallied forth on the same mission, 
bearing with him an epistle from the King of England 
to the Emperor of Japan, which, however, remained un- 
delivered. The work which he did was not of much 
value, but he made up for this deficiency by writing a 
very humorous account of his experiences. Captain 
James, who went exploring in the same year, seems to 
have been dogged by ill-luck from the beginning to 
the end of his voyage, and Barrow describes his 
narrative of it as '^ a book of lamentation and weeping 
and great mourning." 
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Though, however, very little was done in the way of 
exploration during the second half of the seventeenth 
century, great strides were made in the development of 
the country already explored by the formation of the 
famous Hudson Bay Company, which for two hundred 
years did a tremendous trade in Northern Canada. The 
inception of this Company was mostly due to a certain 
French Canadian of the name of Grosseliez, who, after 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the French Govern- 
ment to consider his schemes for founding a great 
industry, came to England, where he obtained the ear 
of Prince Rupert The Prince sailed for Hudson Bay 
with Grosseliez, saw the possibilities of the country, 
and obtained from King Charles a charter, dated 1669, 
which conferred on him and his associates, exclusively, 
all the trade, land, and territories in Hudson's Bay. 
The charter further ordained that they should use their 
best endeavours to find a passage to the South Sea, 
but the Company soon became so rich from its trade 
that it seems to have conveniently forgotten this 
clause. 

Occasionally, it is true, it attempted to do some- 
thing in the way of exploration, but these efforts were 
for the most part only half-hearted, and resulted in 
little. In 1719, for example, James Knight, allured by 
reports of mines of pure copper by a great river to the 
north, gave the Company to understand that he would 
call upon the authorities to examine their charter 
unless they arranged an expedition and appointed 
him its leader. 

Very reluctantly they consented to do as he wished, 
and equipped two ships for the purpose of surveying 
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the northern coast of their territories. Not a single 
member of the expedition returned, and nothing was 
known of their fate until, forty years later, a quantity 
of wrecks^e was found on Marble Island. 

With the exception of Middleton's expedition of 
1741, during the course of which Wager Inlet, Repulse 
Bay, and Frozen Strait were discovered, nothing much 
more was done in the way of Arctic exploration for the 
next fifty years. In 1769, however, the Company 
determined to make another effort to find the mines 
of copper of which the natives brought so glowing an 
account, and with this end in view they sent out an 
overland expedition under the command of Samuel 
Heame. This expedition, which started out in 
November, was a complete failure, because it b^^n its 
work too late in the year, while the second expedition, 
which left in February, failed because the preparations 
were inadequate. Warned by these two experiences, 
Heame sallied forth once more in December 1670, and 
on this occasion he claimed to have found the mouth 
of the Coppermine River. His observations, however, 
were rather hazy, and it is doubtful whether he really 
reached the Polar Sea. The end of his journey was 
marred by an unfortunate collision between his Indian 
guides and a tribe of Eskimos, during the course of 
which all the unfortunate natives were massacred. 
The effects of this incident were to be felt later 
on, when Franklin, visiting those inhospitable shores 
with his gallant companions, was regarded with such 
suspicion by the Eskimos that he could hardly obtain 
that assistance which he so sorely needed. 

One other early attempt to reach the Polar Sea 
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by the land route deserves to be recorded: that of 
Alexander — afterwards Sir Alexander — Mackenzie, the 
discoverer of the river which bears his name. Having 
been led to believe by the accounts of Indians that 
the sea could be reached by a large river issuing from 
the Great Slave Lake, he determined to test the story 
himself, and set out on June 3, 1789. The difficulties 
in his way were innumerable, for not only was the 
river broken up by dangerous rapids, but it was only 
after infinite trouble that he could induce any guides to 
accompany him, for the natives believed the river to be 
peopled by monsters, who were ready to devour the 
unwary traveller without the least provocation. How- 
ever, he succeeded in reaching the sea near Whale 
Island, and had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
tales of the Indians were true, though he was unable to 
use his knowledge for any practical purpose. 

Meanwhile, Russia was busily opening up the north- 
east coast of Siberia, partly with a view to getting 
some control over the unmanageable Chukches, the 
only Siberian tribe who succeeded in resisting their 
somewhat rough and ready methods, and partly with a 
view to developing trade in that direction and to dis- 
covering whether or not the Asiatic and American 
continents were united. Many expeditions set out 
with these ends in view, among them being those of 
Ignatieff, Deshneff, Alexieff, and Ankudinoff, but of 
these it is impossible to give a detailed account here, 
and we need not take up the story of exploration in 
these regions until 1725, when the Great Northern 
Expedition, conceived by Peter the Great and carried 
into execution by the Empress Anne, set forth under 
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the command of Vitus Bering, a Dane in the Russian 
service. 

Immense difficulties had to be overcome before the 
expedition could start at all. Long overland journeys 
had to be made across Siberia, supplies had to be 
accumulated at Okhotsk and a vessel had to be built 
there, with the result that it was not until the end of 
June, 1727, that Spanberg, Bering's assistant, was able 
to sail for Bolsheretsk in the Fortuna. Here more 
supplies had to be accumulated and a second ship 
built, which involved a delay of yet another year. At 
last, however, on July 24, 1728, Bering sailed gaily 
down the Kamchatka River, in the Gabriel, on his 
vo3^e of exploration. The preparations had extended 
over more than three years, and the voyage occupied 
about seven weeks, during which no discoveries what- 
ever were made, so that the game seems to have been 
hardly worth the rather expensive candle. During the 
following summer he sallied out of his harbour once 
more, but he does not seem to have prosecuted his 
work with very much ardour, for he returned at the 
end of three days, during which he had sailed about 
a hundred miles. He then made his way to St 
Petersburg. 

The Empress Anne seems to have been easily 
pleased, for although Bering had been away for five 
years and had accomplished nothing whatever, she 
gave orders that a second and even larger expedition 
should be placed under his command. The pre- 
parations for this voyage occupied some seven years, 
but at last, in September 1740, Bering was ready to 
start, and before winter closed in upon him he sue* 
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ceeded in rounding Kamchatka and reaching Avatcha, 
now known as Petropaulovsk ; not a very remarkable 
voyage, perhaps, but a step in the right direction. 
There he spent the winter, and in June of the following 
year he started out in the St Peter^ accompanied by 
the St Paul^ under the command of TschirikofT. Even 
now, however, he could not succeed in overcoming his 
passion for dawdling, and much valuable time was 
wasted in searching for the land of Gama, which, in 
point of fact, did not exist At last, however, the two 
ships set their course north-east, and a few days later 
they parted company during a heavy log. Both of 
them succeeded in making America, a feat, however, 
which had already been accomplished by Gwosdef 
during Bering^s absence at St Petersburg. TschirikofT 
made the American coast on July 26, and after some 
exciting experiences, during which two parties who 
were sent ashore to explore were completely lost, he 
returned in safety to Petropaulovsk. Bering, who 
reached America three days later than his companion, 
was less fortunate. Caught by contrary winds and 
heavy gales, his vessel was ultimately stranded on 
Bering Island, where she broke up. Her commander, 
utterly disheartened, refused to eat or drink or to take 
shelter in the hut which had been constructed of drift- 
wood, with the result that he died on December 19. 
The command of the party now devolved on 
Lieutenant Waxell, who, ably assisted by a brilliant 
young naturalist, named Steller, succeeded in bringing 
the party safely out of its quandary. Their stay on 
the island, though it was miserable in the extreme, 
had its compensations, for they found that the place 
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abounded in the rare blue fox and the no less valuable 
sea-otter, of the skins of which the men secured such 
quantities that they took twenty thousand pounds' 
worth home to Russia. 

Bering did not succeed in discovering either the sea 
or the strait which have been named after him, but he 
mapped out a lai^e tract of the Asiatic coast with 
some accuracy and opened up a trade which proved to 
be of immense value. 

Up to the middle of the second half of the eighteenth 
century the efforts of navigators had, for the most part, 
been directed to finding a passage to the Indies either 
by the north-western or by the north-eastern route. 
Robert Thome, it is true, had come forward with a 
bold plan for attempting to sail across the North Pole, 
but he had not succeeded in getting very far on his 
way, and the idea had been allowed to lapse. In 1773, 
however, the Earl of Sandwich, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, having been approached upon the subject 
by the Royal Society, suggested to George III. that an 
expedition should be sent out to discover how far it 
was possible to sail in the direction of the Pole. The 
King was pleased with the idea, and preparations for 
the venture were at once set on foot The Racehorse 
and the Carcase^ two of the strongest ships of the day, 
were selected as being best suited for the purpose, and 
were fitted out as the ideas of the time dictated. The 
command was entrusted to Captain Constantine John 
Phipps, afterwards the second Lord Mulgrave, Captain 
Skiffington Lutwidge was appointed second in com- 
mand, two masters of Greenland ships were attached 
to the expedition as pilots, and an astronomer, with all 
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the latest instruments, was recommended by the Board 
of Longitude. 

So far as actual achievements were concerned, there 
is nothing much to be recorded. Phipps was unfortu- 
nate in his year, and north of Spitzbei^en he found a 
solid wall of ice which it was quite impossible for him 
to penetrate. He had the satisfaction, however, of 
reaching lat. 80* 48 N., a higher point than any of his 
predecessors. One episode deserves to be noticed as 
it came near causing the death of Nelson, who was 
serving in the humble capacity of captain's coxswain. 
"One night," says Southey, "during the mid -watch, 
he stole from the ship with one of his comrades, taking 
advant£^e of a rising fog, and set out over the ice in 
pursuit of a bear. It was not long before they were 
missed. The fog thickened, and Captain Lutwidge 
and his officers became exceedingly alarmed for his 
safety. Between three and four in the morning the 
weather cleared, and the two adventurers were seen, 
at a considerable distance from the ship, attacking a 
huge bear. The signal for them to return was im- 
mediately made ; Nelson's comrade called upon him to 
obey it, but in vain. His musket had flashed in the 
pan, their ammunition was expended, and a chasm in 
the ice, which divided him from the bear, probably 
preserved his life. ' Never mind,' he cried, ' do but let 
me get a blow at the devil with the butt-end of my 
musket, and we shall have him.' Captain Lutwidge, 
however, seeing his danger, fired a gun, which^had the 
desired effect of frightening the beast ; and the boy 
then returned, somewhat afraid of the consequences of 
his trespass. The captain reprimanded him sternly 
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for conduct so unworthy of the office which he filled, 
and desired to know what motive he could have for 
hunting a bear. ' Sir/ said he, pouting his lip, as he 
was wont to do when agitated, ' I wished to kill the 
bear that I might carry the skin to my father.'" 

It was three years after the return of the Racehorse 
and Carcase that Captain Cook made his only expedi- 
tion into the Arctic seas. His success in the Antarctic 
had led his friends in England to hope great things of 
his voyage through the Bering Strait, but, unfortunately, 
his two ships, the Resolution and the Discovery^ proved 
but ill-adapted for service in the Arctic, and though he 
succeeded in charting a good deal of the unknown 
American coast, he made no approach to finding that 
North-West Passage for the discovery of which he had 
been set out He had intended to return to the Arctic 
again with a view to prosecuting his discoveries there, 
but his death at Hawaii in 1779 prevented him from 
fulfilling his purpose, and his second in command. 
Captain Clerke, on whom the leadership of the ex- 
pedition devolved, died of consumption at Petro- 
paulovsk. 



CHAPTER III 

THE VOYAGE OF BUCHAN AND FRANKLIN 

WHAT with the American War and the 
Napoleonic Wars, our sailors had their hands 
so full at the end of the eighteenth and the banning 
of the nineteenth centuries, that they had no time to 
spare for unnecessary exploration, and there is, in con- 
sequence, a hiatus of forty years in the story of Arctic 
discovery. In 1 8 1 7, however, Captain William Scoresby, 
junior, one of the most famous of Scotch whalers, re- 
ported to Sir Joseph Banks that he had found nearly 
2000 square leagues of the Spitzbergen Sea free from 
ice, and that he had, in consequence, been able to sight 
the eastern coast of Greenland, at a meridian usually 
considered inaccessible, adding that it would be greatly 
to the advantage of our whale fishery if expeditions 
were sent out to continue the work of exploration 
which had remained in abeyance for so long. Both 
Sir Joseph Banks and Sir John Barrow, then Secretary 
to the Admiralty, were much impressed by this report 
and it was through their representations that the 
Government decided to send out two expeditions in 
1 8 18, one of which was to make an effort to reach the 
Pole, while the other was to search for the elusive 
North- West Passage. The list of the officers of these 
two expeditions included six names which were des- 
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tined to become famous all over the world for their 
Arctic work — those of Back, Beechey, Franklin, Parry, 
John Ross, and James C Ross. 

The ships detailed for the first of these two expeditions 
were the Dorothea (370 tons) and the Trent (250 tonsX 
two stout whalers which were specially strengthened 
for work in the ice with all the extra wood and 
iron that they could carry. They were provisioned for 
two years, and the leadership of the expedition was en- 
trusted to Captain Buchan, who sailed on the Dorothea^ 
while Franklin commanded the Trenty with Beechey as 
his lieutenant. The object of the mission was scientific 
as well as geographical, and it was hoped that many 
useful investigations would be made into the atmo- 
spheric, meteorological, and magnetic phenomena of 
the unknown region which it was to traverse. 

The expedition sailed on April 25, the Arctic circle 
was crossed on May 18, and Bear Island sighted on the 
24th. Standing north for the south cape of Spitz- 
bei^en, the ships met with their first serious opposition 
from the ice. They succeeded in making their way 
through the belt, however, and they were soon lying in 
Magdalena Bay. Further progress north was summarily 
checked by a vast field of ice through which it was 
impossible to penetrate, for the moment at any rate. 
Accordingly, Buchan decided to spend some time in 
exploring Magdalena Bay, in the hope that the con- 
ditions would change, and that he would be able to 
pass through it His second venture, however, met 
with no better success. Indeed, disaster very nearly 
cut short the career of the two ships, for, while they 
were coasting along the pack, the breeze suddenly 
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dropped, and they were driven by the swell into the 
midst of the innumerable floes which were constantly 
being dashed by the rollers against the main sheet of 
ice. So fierce was the impact of these floes that they 
were crumbled to pieces, and for miles around the sea 
was covered with a thick pasty substance, known as 
brash ice, which often extended to a depth of five feet 

Fortunately, however, a breeze arose which carried 
them out of their dangerous predicament, and they were 
able to proceed on their way. Continuing their recon- 
naisance to the west, they found but little change in 
the condition of the pack, and they decided to desist 
for the present fix>m their attempts to find a way 
throu|^ it Accordingly they put about and made for 
Spitzbergen, ifdiere they found that the pack, though 
still impenetrable, had shifted a little, leaving a passage 
between it and the land. Rather unwisely, perhaps, 
Buchan attempted to make his way along this channel, 
and he had only just passed Red Cliff when the ice 
closed in upon him on every side, making it impossible 
for him either to advance or to retreat 

Here they remained for thirteen das^s with little to 
do except to observe the habits of the animals which 
appeared on all sides, and to indulge in a little hunting 
when the opportunity offered. In this connection 
Beechey tells a rather interesting story illustrating the 
ingenuity of the Polar bear. ** Bears, when hungry," he 
writes, '' seem always on the watch for animals sleeping 
on the ice, and endeavour by stratagem to approach 
them unobserved : for, on the smallest disturbance, the 
animals dart through holes in the ice, ii^ch^they always 
take care to be near, and thus evade pursuit One 
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sunshiny day a walrus, of nine or ten feet in length, rose 
in a pool of water not very far from us, and after looking 
round, drew his greasy carcase upon the ice, where he 
rolled about for a time, and at length laid himself down 
to sleep. A bear which had probably been observing 
his movements, crawled carefully upon the ice at the 
opposite side of the pool, and began to roll about also, 
but apparently more with design than amusement, as 
he prc^ressively lessened the distance that intervened 
between him and his prey. The walrus, suspicious of 
his advances, drew himself up, preparatory to a pre- 
cipitate retreat into the water, in case of a nearer 
acquaintance with his playful but treacherous visitor; 
on which the bear was instantly motionless as if in the 
act of sleep, but after a time began to lick his paws 
and clean himself, and occasionally to encroach a little 
more on his intended prey. But even this artifice did 
not succeed ; the wary walrus was far too cunning to 
allow himself to be entrapped, and suddenly plunged 
in the pool." The bears, however, were not always so 
unlucky in their hunting, for in the stomach of one that 
they killed they found a Greenlander's garter. 

Walrus hunting also afforded them a little sport, and 
on one occasion the crew were so unwise as to attack a 
herd in the ordinary ship's boats. Immediately the 
walruses rose on all sides, and it was no easy matter to 
prevent them from staving in the sides of the boats 
with their tusks, or dragging them under water. '' It 
was the opinion of our people,** says Beechey, ** that in 
this assault the walruses were led by one animal in 
particular, a much larger and more formidable beast 

than any of the others ; and they directed their efforts 
c 
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more particularly towards him, but he withstood all the 
blows of their tomahawks without flinching, and his 
tough hide resisted the entry of the whale lances, which 
were, unfortunately, not very sharp, and soon bent 
double. The herd were so numerous, and their attacks 
so incessant, that there was not time to load a musket, 
which, indeed, was the only mode of seriously injuring 
them. The purser fortunately had his gun loaded, and 
the whole crew being now nearly exhausted with chop- 
ping and sticking at their assailants, he snatched it up, 
and thrusting the muzzle down the throat of the leader, 
fired into his body. The wound proved mortal, and the 
animal fell back amongst his companions, who imme- 
diately desisted from the attack, assembled round him, 
and in a moment quitted the boat, swimming away as 
hard as they could with their leader, whom they actually 
bore up with their tusks, and assiduously prevented 
from sinking." 

The release which they had been praying for came at 
last, but it brought little improvement to their position, 
for a terrific gale arose which drove both the ships into 
the pack, with the result that half the timbers of the 
Tnnt were strained, while the Dorothea was reduced to 
something little better than a wreck. To attempt any 
further exploration was hopeless, so they made for 
Spitzbergen, where they found a safe anchorage in 
South Gat Here the vessels were put into a state of 
repair, the officers in the meantime exploring the 
part of the island on which they found themselves, 
and making observations. On August 30 they put 
to sea once more, and arrived safely in England on 
October 22. 



CHAPTER IV 

ROSS'S FAILURES AND PARRY'S SUCCESSES 

WHILE Buchan and Franklin were in difficulties 
in the ice oflf Spitzbergen, Ross and Parry 
with the Isabella (385 tons) and the Alexander (252 
tons) were searching the shores of Baffin's Bay for the 
North-West Passage. They had set sail from Lerwick 
on May 3, and by the end of June they were past 
Disco Island. Here, through the medium of John 
Sackheuse, their invaluable interpreter, they opened 
up very friendly relations with the natives, in whose 
honour they gave a ball, which affi>rded immense en- 
tertainment to all concerned. After this, progress 
became slower, for the sea was cumbered with ice, 
and the crew were compelled to adopt the tedious 
expedient of ''tracking" the ship through it, that is 
to say, of going ashore with a rope and dragging her 
through the obstruction. At the end of July, however, 
Ross succeeded in reaching Melville Bay, which proved 
to be one of the most important discoveries of the 
voyage, for the sea was full of whales, and has proved 
a lucrative hunting-ground for whalers ever since. 

As they were nearing the northern shores of the 
Bay the voyage of the Isabella and the Alexander came 
near to being summarily ended by a terrific gale which 

drove the ice upon them in such quantities that they 
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were almost overwhelmed by it Fortunately they 
both survived, and shortly after the storm had sub- 
sided, a number of natives with dog-sleighs were seen 
in the distance. All attempts at enticing them nearer 
by means of presents proved vain, but eventually the 
interpreter, Sackheuse, succeeded in getting into com- 
munication with them. At first they were inclined to 
distrust the strangers, imagining that the ships were 
some kind of weird animals with wings which had 
come either from the sun or the moon, they could not 
be sure which, with the express object of doing them 
an injury. The misunderstanding, however, was event- 
ually cleared up, and they were induced to visit the 
ships, where everything that they saw was a source of 
infinite interest to them, with the exception of the 
ship's biscuit and salted meat, for which they expressed 
supreme disdain. 

Pressing on north, the explorers found the sea fairly 
clear of ice, and they soon passed Cape Dudley Digges, 
Wolstenholme Island and Whale Sound, none of which 
had been visited since Baffin's day, and which carto- 
graphers had thought fit to erase from the maps, 
believing that Baffin had been the victim of hallu- 
cinations. 

It was just afler he had passed the Canary Islands that 
Ross made his first great mistake. It must be remem- 
bered in his extenuation that he was totally inexperi- 
enced in Arctic travel, and that he was unused to the 
strange atmospheric phenomena and illusions which 
meet the voyager in these regions at every turn. Even 
in the short period of his stay in the Polar seas, how- 
ever, he ought to have learnt enough to prevent him 
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from being b^^iled into the belief that Smith's Sound 
was nothing but a bay headed by a huge range of im- 
penetrable mountains. That, however, was the con- 
clusion to which he came, and he made no effort to 
push further north than the entrance to the Sound. 
Had he done so he would, of course, have found that 
his mountains were nothing but weather-gleam. 

He now put about and pushed south, taking very 
accurate bearings of the various headlands which he 
passed. In the course of his voyage he came upon the 
entrances to Jones and Lancaster Sounds, both of 
which he was deterred from exploring by more ranges 
of impenetrable mountains, through which, however, 
his own lieutenant, P«UTy, sailed with perfect ease in 
the following year. 

He reached Grimsby on November 14, meeting with 
no adventures worth recording on the way home. His 
voyage had two great results. It opened up an enor- 
mous and most lucrative whale fishery in and around 
Melville Bay, and it vindicated Baffin's position as an 
explorer. Otherwise it was a little disappointing, for 
if he had not been so obsessed with the idea that 
mountains hemmed him in on every side, he might 
have accomplished much more than he actually 
achieved. 

In the narrative of his voyage, which he published 
after his return, Ross distinctly implies that bis opinion 
as to the impossibility of finding a passage through 
any one of these three sounds was shared by the rest 
of his officers. This, however, appears to have been 
very far from the truth, as Parry's journals and letters 
attest. At the time when the two vessels were cruising 
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about in the mouth of Lancaster Sound they were 
some three miles apart, the Isabella being in advance. 
When the Isabella put about, the crew of the Alexander 
were positively amazed, for so far as they could discern, 
there was no land anywhere in sight 

The Admiralty seems to have had some inkling of 
the truth, for shortly after their return, Parry and 
Franklin were summoned into the presence of Lord 
Melville, and they gathered from the words that he let 
fall that he was of opinion that Lancaster Sound was 
a passage leading into some sea to the westward, an 
opinion which they heartily endorsed. The result was 
that, when it was decided to send out another expedi- 
tion in the following spring. Parry was offered the 
command. This expedition was to consist of two ships, 
the Hecla^ a bomb of 375 tons, and the Griper^ a gun- 
boat of 180 tons. Both of these ships were selected by 
Parry before he knew that he was to be placed in com- 
mand, and it was under his supervision that they were 
put in thorough repair, and specially streng^ened for 
work in the Arctic reg^ions. Parry himself was to com- 
mand the Heda^ while the Griper was to be entrusted 
to Lieutenant Liddon. The full complement of both 
ships was ninety-four, and the Admiralty had no diffi- 
culty in finding excellent seamen, for they offered 
double pay to all those who took part in the expedi- 
tion. Captain Sabine, whose name subsequently be- 
came famous for his excellent scientific work, was 
appointed naturalist and astronomer, and among the 
officers were Lieutenants Beechey and Hoppner. The 
object of the mission, as stated in the Admiralty in- 
structions, was to seek out a north-west passage from 
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the Atlantic to the Pacific either through Lancaster, 
Jones or Smith Sounds. 

The ships weighed anchor on May 5, 18 19, and at 
first progress was slow, for the Griptr proved such a 
bad sailor that the Htda had to take her in tow. On 
the 23rd they sighted the ice of Davis Strait, and for a 
while they were obliged to bear to the eastward of it 
owing to its thickness. On July 21, however, Parry 
was able to set his course westwards, and eight days 
later they sighted the mountains at the southern en- 
trance of Lancaster Sound. 

Parry unquestionably had excellent luck at this 
part of his vo)rage. A good easterly breeze sprang 
up and the ships bowled merrily along under all the 
sail that they could carry. The sea was practically 
open, no land could be seen ahead, and the shores of 
the sound were thirteen leagues apart The one 
and only drawback was the poor sailing powers of 
the Griper. 

At midnight on August 4 the sun being then, of 
course, as bright as at midday, they reached long. 90, 
and here they were pulled up by a barrier of ice that 
stretched from shore to shore. The part of the sound in 
which he now found himself Parry named Barrow 
Strait, while to two islands which lay ahead of him he 
gave the names of Leopold Islands, after Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg. To the westward of the islands he 
perceived a bright light in the sky which is known to 
Arctic sailors as " ice-blink " and which told him that 
there was no chance of a passage in that direction ; to 
the south of him, however, there was a broad open space 
and over it was a dark water-sky, so he determined that. 
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as he could not push forward for the present, he would 
set his course southward. 

The wind was favourable and the ships soon found 
themselves bowling along down an inlet at least ten 
leagues broad at the mouth, to which Parry subsequently 
gave the name of Prince R^enf s Inlet. He explored 
this inlet for about 120 miles in the hope that he might 
find a passage leading westward but in this he was 
disappointed, and perceiving presently that icebergs 
covered the whole of the westerly horizon, he put about, 
and on the 13th was once more off Leopold Islands. 
The sea was still covered with ice, but in a few days 
this obstruction had cleared away completely and he 
was able to make his way along the coast of North 
Devon. 

The question of the continuity of land to the north 
had for some time been worrying Parry, for there was a 
possibility that it might take a turn to the south and 
join the coast of America. Presently, however, his eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of a broad passage leading 
to the north through which he hoped that he would be 
able to sail if it proved impossible for him to make his 
way further westward, and to which he gave the name 
of Wellington Channel. There was no necessity, how- 
ever, to explore it yet, for their way was still open 
before them, and they sailed merrily along passing and 
naming, of course, at the same time, Cornwallis, 
Griffith and Bathurst Islands. Towards the end of 
August, however, the sea began to fill with ice, and 
Parry saw that it was high time for him to begin to 
look for winter quarters. These he eventually found in 
Hecla and Griper Bay, on the coast of Melville Island, 
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and here the ships were made snug for the winter, though 
not until after the expedition had had the satisfaction 
of crossing the meridian iio^ W., thus earning the 
reward of £$000 offered by the Government to the first 
British subject who should penetrate so far within the 
Arctic circle. They found that they were none too 
soon, for the bay, when they reached it, was already 
covered with a coating of ice, through which they had 
to carve a way for the ship with saws. 

The work of putting the ships in order for the winter 
was instantly begun. The upper masts were dismantled, 
the lower yards were lashed fore and aft amidships and 
a roofing erected over the deck in order that the men 
might have a fairly warm house in which to take exer- 
cise when the rigours of the winter made it impossible 
for them to venture ashore. The question of how to 
provide his crew with that rational amusement which 
was absolutely necessary for them if they were to re- 
main in good health next occupied Parry's attention. 
He was himself an excellent amateur actor, and as 
there were a couple of books of plays on board, he 
promptly founded the Royal Arctic Theatre. The 
scene-painting and rehearsals kept officers and men 
occupied for weeks, and on November 5, the theatrical 
season opened with a brillant performance of " Miss 
in her 'teens," with Parry as Fribble, and Beechey 
as Miss Biddy. 

At the same time, Sabine founded a weekly paper 
entitled the North Georgia Gazette and Winter Chronicle^ 
to which most of the officers became regular contributors. 
Parry suddenly displayed poetic gifts of which he had 
never before been suspected, Sabine showed a perfect 
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genius for dramatic criticism, while humorists galore 
sprang into being. 

One or two extracts from the Gazette may here be 
quoted. In the issue of November 29, for example, we 
find an advertisement for " a middle-aged woman, not 
above thirty, of good character, to assist in dressing 
the LADIES at the theatre. Her salary will be hand- 
some and she will be allowed tea and small beer into 
the bargain." This drew forth a reply from Mrs 
Abigail Handicraft, who wrote as follows: "I am a 
widow, twenty-six years of age, and can produce 
undeniable testimonials of my character and qualifi- 
cations ; but before I undertake the business of dressing 
the ladies at the theatre, I wish to be informed whether 
it is customary for them to keep on their breeches; 
also if I may be allowed two or three of the stoutest 
able-seamen or marines, to lace their stays." From the 
following issue we learn that Mrs Handicraft was duly 
engaged and that she was granted her two assistants 
who were to be equipped with ^ marUne-spikes, levers, 
and white-line " for the reduction of Beechey's waist to 
more reasonable proportions. 

The theatricals, though they provided great amuse- 
ment for the crew, were often conducted under great 
difficulties, for tiie temperature on the stage sometimes 
sank below zero, and on one occasion Captain Lyon, 
when playing in ^The Heir-at-Law" had to go through 
the last act with two of his fingers firost-bitten. 

At the beginning of February the sun returned once 
more, but it brought with it very little improvement 
in the temperature, and the thermometer sometimes 
sank as low as 55* below zera Several of the men 
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were badly frost-bitten, notably Smith, Sabine's servant, 
who, in his anxiety to save the dipping needle from a 
fire which broke out in the observatory, ran out without 
putting on his gloves. As soon as he returned to the 
ship, the sui^eon plunged his hands into a basin of 
icy water, the surface of which was immediately frozen 
by the cold thus communicated to it 

During the latter part of the winter some exceed- 
ingly beautiful atmospheric phenomena were seen. On 
March 4, for example, a halo appeared round the sun, 
consisting of a circle which glowed with prismatic 
colours. ^ Three parhelia, or mock suns, were dis- 
tinctly seen upon this circle ; the first being directly 
over the sun and one on each side of it, at its own 
altitude. The prismatic tints were much more brilliant 
in the parhelia than in any other part of the circle ; 
but red, yellow and blue were the only colours which 
could be traced, the first of these being invariably next 
the sun in all the phenomena of this kind observed. 
From the sun itself, several rays of white light, con- 
tinuous but not very brilliant, extended in various direc- 
tions beyond the halo, and these rays were more bright 
after passing through the circle than within it This 
singular phenomenon remained visible nearly two 
hours." 

On March 19 the theatrical season came to an end 
with performances of "The Citizen" and "The Mayor of 
Garratt," in which Parry took the parts of old Philpot 
and Matthew Mug. The severest part of the winter 
was now over, but the ice showed as yet no signs of 
breaking up. Indeed, though a great deal of the snow 
melted during April and May, there seemed to be no 
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chance either of continuing the voyage or of returning 
to England. June passed, and brought no prospect of 
release, and Parry began to fear that he was doomed 
to spend another winter in the ice, an eventuality 
for which he was but ill prepared. Towards the end 
of July, however, the thaw began to have its effect 
upon the ice of the harbour, and on August i the two 
ships were able to weigh anchor and sail out of the bay. 
They were not destined, however, to achieve much 
more. For several weeks they were checked by con- 
trary winds and battered by the ice, till at last, on 
August 23, Parry decided that, as the season for naviga- 
tion would be coming to an end in a fortnight, he had 
better return to England. This he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to do, and the two ships reached Peterhead in 
safety on October 29. 



CHAPTER V 

franklin's first overland journey 

IT is now necessary to return to Parry's friend and 
fellow explorer, John Franklin, who, it will be 
remembered, was summoned into Lord Melville's 
presence with Parry on November i8, 1818. The 
results of this interview were that while Parry was 
appointed to the command of the Hecla and Griper^ 
Franklin was commissioned to undertake the no less 
important overland expedition to explore the shores of 
the North American continent from the mouth of the 
Coppermine River eastward. 

The members of this expedition were five in number, 
and consisted of Franklin himself, Dr John Richardson, 
a surgeon in the navy, George Back, who had sailed as 
mate in the Trent with Franklin in 18 18, Robert Hood, 
a midshipman, and John Hepburn, a sailor who was to 
act as servant. The object was to survey the coast 
carefully, to place conspicuous marks at the points at 
which ships might enter, and to deposit such informa- 
tion as to the nature of the coast as might be of service 
to Parry if he should actually succeed in finding a 
north-west passage. Franklin was also to conduct a 
series of scientific observations, making careful notes 
of the changes in the temperature, the state of the 
wind and weather, the dip and variation of the 

magnetic needle, and the intensity of the magnetic 
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force. In order that his chance of success might be 
as great as possible, he was provided with letters of 
recommendation from the Governors of the two great 
fur-trading companies of British North America — the 
Hudson's Bay Company and the Nortli-West Com- 
pany — in which the agents were ordered to do their 
utmost, by every means and in every way, to forward 
the interests of the expedition. 

Franklin's first care on reaching Hudson's Bay was 
to proceed to York Factory, where he consulted a 
number of officials, among them being Mr Williams, 
the Governor of the Factory, as to the best way of 
reaching the mouth of the Coppermine, where, of 
course, the serious work of his expedition was to 
begin. They were decidedly of opinion that he should 
proceed to Cumberland House, and thence travel north- 
wards along the chain of the Company's posts to the 
Great Slave Lake. 

This route is practically a water-way, though the 
portages separating the various streams and lakes of 
which it is composed are almost numberless. Mr 
Williams, therefore, offered to provide the expedition 
with one of the Company's best boats, together with a 
lai^e store of provisions and the other things neces- 
sary for the journey, an offer which, needless to say, 
was promptly accepted. Unfortunately, when these 
stores were brought down to the beach they were 
found to be of too great a bulk to be accommodated in 
the boat, so that a large portion of them, including the 
bacon and part of the rice, flour, ammunition, and 
tobacco, had to be left behind, the Governor promising 
to send them on during the next season. 
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They set out on September 9, and they found that, 
though their journey took them through very beautifiil 
scenery, it was of the most arduous description. The 
rivers were narrow, winding, and full of rapids, while 
the current was frequently so swift that the use of sails 
or oars was out of the question, and the boat had to be 
towed, a method of progression which would have been 
pleasant enough had not the shores been lofty and 
rocky and intersected by ravines and tributary streams. 
In addition to this, there were the innumerable portages 
to be reckoned with, and their progress was in con- 
sequence slow in the extreme. 

At last they reached Rock House, one of the posts 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, and there they were 
informed that still worse rapids lay before them, and 
that the boat must be lightened if they were to reach 
Cumberland House before the winter set in. Franklin 
was therefore obliged to leave still more of his cargo 
there, with orders for it to be forwarded by the 
Athabasca canoes as early in the following season as 
possible. 

Proceeding on their way, they reached Cumberland 
House on October 23, and here they found tiie ice 
already forming on the lake, and learnt that it would 
be impossible for them to travel any further that 
season. Accordingly, when Governor Williams arrived 
a few days later and suggested that they should all 
winter at Cumberland House, they gladly fell in with 
the idea. On talking matters over, however, with the 
officers of the two great Companies, both of which had 
posts on the lake, Franklin came to the conclusion 
that by far his best plan would be to push on overland 
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during the winter into the Athabasca Department, 
where alone he could obtain the guides, hunters, and 
interpreters necessary for the success of his expedition. 
Accordingly, he requested Mr Williams to provide him 
with dogSy sledges, and drivers for the conveyance of 
himself and his two companions. Back and Hepburn. 
They started on January i8, 1820, and after a most 
unpleasant journey of 857 miles, in cold so intense that 
newly-made tea used to freeze in the tin pots before 
they had time to drink it, they reached Fort Chepewyan, 
on Athabasca Lake, on March 26. There Franklin 
spent several months, picking up such information as 
he could concerning the course of the Coppermine 
River and the coast about its mouth from the Indians 
and interpreters of the two Companies. The results of 
his investigations were fairly satisfactory, and he 
decided to send messages to the Companies' represen- 
tatives on the Great Slave Lake, asking them to 
provide him with any knowledge that they could 
collect, and to engage a number of Copper Indians as 
glides and hunters. 

On May 10 mosquitoes, these early harbingers of 
spring, put in an appearance, and Franklin realised 
that the time was approaching for him to make a move 
onwards. It was no easy matter, however, to obtain 
the stores and men that he needed. The provisions 
collected at the Fort were not much in excess of the 
actual needs of the inhabitants, while the employees of 
the Company were very unwilling to engage with his 
expedition except at an extortionate remuneration. 

On July 13 Richardson and Hood arrived upon the 
scene, bringing with them all the provisions that they 
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had been able to collect at Cumberland House and III* 
a la Crosse. These, however, did not amount to maA 
as the Canadian voyagers belonging to the HuJaoiA 
Bay post had eaten all the pemmicaa intended far the 
explorers, while ten of the bags of provisions iMA 
tbey bad secured at the latter post proved so mooUgr 
that they had to be thrown away. Consequent^ tihs 
traveliera were obliged to start out very badly equlpptd 
in the matter of supplies. There was, howevfll^ DO 
possibUity of delaying their departure, as Fort 
Oiipewyan did not at the time afford sufSdent 
means of subsistence for so large a party. Accofd- 
ingly, the stores were distributed among the thnt 
canoes with which Franklin had been furnishet^ MlA 
oe July 18 be set forth on his way with his fMUtpiv 
which now consisted of four ofHcers, sixteen CanidliB 
voyagers, two interpreters, and the redoubtable Hi^ 

At the end of the month they reached Fort ^to- 
vidence, where they were met by Mr Wentzd, aa 

iigent of the North-West Company, who proposed to 
engage hunters for them, and who was himself to 
■ocompany them to the Coppermine River. Negotia- 
&« with a party of hunters under one Akaitcho, or 
Kg Foot, were soon satisfactorily completed, and 
thmgh the Indians were a little disappointed at 
l^leanung that the great English medicine men were 
, lUe to bring certain dead members of their tribe to 
J capiB, a rumoured accompUaluDent of their new 
■ii on wliich they had fbonded great hopes, they 
^ K noa won Ofor by sundry cheap medals and 
. m mmh preaorts, and promised to work heart and 
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soul for the good of the expedition. On August 2 the 
party set forth, now slightly augmented by an extra 
interpreter, Michel, an Iroquois, Mr Wentzel and the 
womankind of three of the voyagers who were to 
make shoes and clothes for the men while they were in 
winter quarters. On August 19 they reached the spot 
on which the Indians had settled as most suitable for 
the winter establishment 

There was now every sign that winter would be on 
them before long, so Franklin set his men to work on 
the building of the store house, and sent out his Indian 
hunters to obtain all the fresh meat that they could. 
The hunters, however, proved but broken reeds. 
During the expedition Akaitcho heard of the death of 
his brother-in-law, and his whole party was, appar- 
ently, so overcome by the sad news that they spent 
several days in wailing and lamentations, with the result 
they only succeeded in killing fifteen deer. More- 
over, this family bereavement necessitated the removal 
of another portion of Akaitcho's tribe, which was to 
have stored up provisions on the bank of the Copper- 
mine, to a place miles away from the proposed route. 

To complete Franklin's discomfiture, Akaitcho ab- 
solutely refused to accompany him on a preliminary 
excursion to the Coppermine, saying that at that time 
of the year such a journey would be hazardous in the 
extreme. After painting its horrors and dangers in 
highly picturesque language, he further fulfilled his 
rdU of Job's comforter by saying that if Franklin were 
really bent upon the trip it was, of course, the duty of 
the Indians to render him all the help that they could. 
He would, therefore, allow some of the younger members 
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of his tribe to accompany him, adding that from the 
moment that they set forth he and his relatives would 
mourn them as dead. In spite of Akaitcho's pessi- 
mism, however, the expedition returned without losing 
a single one of its members, and the Indian's lamenta- 
tions were entirely wasted. 

By October 20 the house was completed and the 
party moved in. It was a log building, 50 feet long 
and 24 feet wide, consisting of a hall, three bedrooms, 
and a kitchen. It was not exactly impervious to the 
cold winds, for the clay with which the walls were 
daubed cracked as it was put on and admitted the air 
freely ; compared with the tents, however, it was 
luxurious. The weather was now bitter, and hunting 
was over for the season. The store-house was fairly 
well stocked, while the carcases of eighty deer were 
stowed away at various distances from the house en 
cache^ that is to say, covered with heavy loads of wood 
and stones so that the wolves and wolverines could not 
get at them. Franklin, however, was growing very 
uneasy at the shortage of ammunition and tobacco. 
The former was, of course, absolutely necessary for the 
bare existence of the party, while the Canadians, who 
were great smokers, had stipulated for a liberal supply 
of the latter. The officials of the two companies, how- 
ever, had not fufiUed their promises, and had failed to 
forward the stores with which they had pledged them- 
selves to provide him. The only possible solution to the 
difficulty was to send some members of the party back 
for the supplies, and accordingly, on October 18, Back 
and Wentzel, with two Indians and two Canadians, set 
out on the long journey to Fort Providence. 
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The first detachment of this party returned on 
December 23, but the last did not put in an appearance 
till the middle of March, after travelling over 1000 
miles on foot Some idea of the difficulties which 
Back encountered may be gathered from the facts that 
he frequently passed two or three days without taking 
food, and that he was obliged to sleep in the woods 
with no other covering than a blanket and a deerskin, 
while the thermometer stood at 40* and once at 57* 
below zero. He had found that the supplies had not 
been forwarded simply through the gross neglect of 
some of the officials of the two trading companies. 
One of the Hudson's Bay officers, for example, being 
indisposed to burden his canoe with the stores which 
had been entrusted to his care, had incontinently 
heaped them up on the shore and left them there, quite 
regardless of the sufferings that this action was likely 
to bring upon the expedition. Eventually, however, 
sufficient supplies reached the party to place them 
beyond the danger of immediate want. 

The chief work of the expedition was to begin in 
June, and on the 4th the first party, under Dr Richard- 
son, sallied forth from Fort Enterprise, taking the land 
route northward. Ten days later a second party started 
with two canoes laid on trains, intending to strike the 
water at Winter Lake, which was not far distant They 
were followed almost immediately by the third party, 
under Franklin, which brought with it the instruments, 
the remainder of the stores, and a small stock of dried 
meat The fates seemed to be against the expedition 
from the very start, for when Franklin came up with 
the canoe party at Martin Lake, he found that the 
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hunters had only killed two deer, and that though 
these had been placed en cache^ they had both been 
consumed by wolverines. Worse still, when he joined 
Richardson on the 21st he learned that Akaitcho and 
his son had expended all their ammunition and had 
nothing whatever to show for it The doctor, assisted 
by his two hunters, had fortunately been able to secure 
and prepare 200 lbs. of dried meat, but this constituted 
practically all the stores they had for their long journey. 

By July 12 they had reached the boundaries of the 
Eskimo territory, and tiie Indians, who were at 
constant war with these natives, refused point blank to 
go any further ; so all that Franklin could do was to 
dismiss them, after extracting from them a solemn 
promise to lay in a good stock of provisions at Fort 
Enterprise against their return. A few hours later the 
sea was reached, and here Franklin parted with Wentzel 
and two of the Canadians, thus reducing his party to 
twenty men. His plan was to explore the coast as far 
east of the Coppermine as possible. If the conditions 
allowed he would return to the river; if not, he 
intended to strike north across a rocky desert known 
as the Barren Grounds, and to make for Fort Enter- 
prise. Wentzel was requested to see that an ample 
supply of meat was provided at the fort for the party 
on its return. 

The band of twent}' now found themselves at the 
mouth of the Coppermine, 334 miles from their head- 
quarters, with only sufficient provisions for fifteen days. 
On July 21 they launched their two frail canoes and 
set out upon the eastward voyage. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to concern ourselves with the details 
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of this trip. That it was dangerous goes without say- 
ing, for the thin sides of their vessels afforded but the 
most inadequate protection against the masses of ice 
which they were constantly encountering. For five 
weeks, however, they pressed onwards, taking ob- 
servations and naming all the principal capes, islands, 
and bays for 650 miles along the coast It was on 
August 16 when they had reached Point Turnagain, lat. 
68' 18' N. long. I09' 25' W., that Franklin determined 
that it was time to put about. The open season 
was wearing on, the canoes were in a terrible state of 
disrepair, and the shortage of provisions was such as to 
cause serious anxiety. During the earlier part of the 
voyage the interpreters, St Germain and Adam, had 
been very successful with the gun, but their bags were 
growing smaller by degrees and beautifully less, the 
fact of the matter being, of course, that they had 
always regarded the expedition with strong disapproval 
and were anxious to compel it to return. 

Consequently the canoes put about, and, after a 
most perilous journey, they entered Hood's River on 
August 25. The river, unfortunately, was too shallow 
and swift to allow them to proceed further by water, 
so Franklin took his canoes to pieces and constructed 
out of the materials two smaller canoes, each of them 
easily portable. By the last day of the month these 
preparations were completed, and the impedimenta, 
which consisted of ammunition, nets, hatchets, ice- 
chisels, astronomical instruments, three kettles, two 
canoes, and a tent, were divided up among the mem- 
bers of the party, each of whom had to carry a burden 
of about ninety pounds. 
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For the first few days of their journey they followed 
the course of the Hood, but soon the river curved west- 
ward and it was found necessary to strike inland across 
the desolate Barren Grounds, whose only recommenda- 
tion was that they were comparatively flat, and that the 
heavily burdened party was spared the necessity of 
stumbling up hills and down valleys such as lined the 
course of the stream. Apart from this, the land over 
which they had to journey was as unattractive as could 
well be imagined. For miles and miles ahead and on 
either side of them stretched a vast, stony waste, on 
which not a trace of a living creature was to be seen. 
Of vegetation there was little or none, wood was 
conspicuous by its absence, and it was only on 
the rarest occasions that they were able to indulge 
in the luxury of a fire. The prospect was truly most 
uninviting. 

They had only been a single day on their journey 
across this forbidding country when the terrible truth 
dawned upon them that the winter had set in unusually 
early, and that their dangers and sufferings were, in 
consequence, to be increased a hundredfold. The first 
news of this was brought to them by a terrible gale 
which arose in the night, and continued to blow with 
such violence that it was useless for them to attempt 
to fight against it, and they had no choice but to 
remain in their tents. For two days they lay in their 
blankets, shivering with the cold and with the pangs of 
hunger gnawing at them, for their provisions were now 
well nigh exhausted, and they had little left but some 
portable soup and arrowroot, which they were obliged 
to husband with the utmost care. By the morning of 
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the 7th the gale had abated but little, and the cold was 
still intense. However, they had to choose between 
two alternatives. Either they must push on in the 
teeth of the hurricane, or they must be frozen to death 
where they lay, and the former naturally seemed pre- 
ferable. Heavily laden as they were, in the most 
favourable circumstances they could only march at the 
rate of a mile an hour, but now their progress was 
infinitely slower, for the ground was covered a foot 
deep with snow, and the marshes and swamps were 
crusted with a thin coating of ice which frequently 
gave way beneath them. 

The storm was still raging so violently that the 
Canadians, who took it in turn to carry the boats, were 
often blown down, and the larger of the two boats was 
soon smashed to pieces. From what Franklin knew 
of the character of the voyagers he was inclined to 
believe that the accident was by no means a mere 
misadventure, but that the canoe had been broken 
purposely to save the labour of further trans- 
portation. However, he could only make the best 
of a bad business, so he built a fire of the frag- 
ments, and over it he cooked the last of his arrowroot 
and soup. 

So for many tedious days they plodded wearily on, 
subsisting as best they could upon an occasional part- 
ridge and a species of edible lichen called tripe de roche^ 
which grew upon the boulders — a poor sustenance for 
twenty starving men. The lichen, moreover, though 
it allayed the pangs of hunger for a while, was ex- 
ceedingly bitter to the palate and positively noxious 
to several members of the hapless party. 
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■Tbdr physical sufferings grew more and more 
liblc every day. Hunger was not the only hard- 
ship with which they had to contend, for their course 
was constantly intersected by swamps through which 
they had to wade, and, as the thermometer was always 
beiow freezing point, their wet clothes were instantly 
frozen as stiff as boards, making walking more painful 
than ever. Once or twice they were fortunate enough 
to fall in with a herd of musk-oxen or a stray deer, but 
the supply was totally inadequate to the demand, and 
for the most part they were obliged to subsist on tripe 
di rockt, which hardly a single member of the little 
band could now eat without becoming ill. On Sep- 
tember 10 they came upon a large lake, and Franklin's 
drooping hopes were revived by the prospect of being 
ibie to supplement his provisions with a supply of 
fish. To his dismay, however, he now learnt that the 
Canadians, with criminal selfishness, had thrown away 
the nets and burnt the floats in order to decrease the 
burdens which they bad to carry, an action which was 
al! the more amazing seeing that, in their capacity of 
voyagers to the trading companies, they frequently 
found themselves in situations where they were 
ob%ed to depend on fishing for their means of 
subsistence. 

These Canadians, however, with the exception of 
a mas named Perrault, proved a terrible thorn in 
Franklin's side from the beginning to the end of the 
joorticy. They committed their crowning act of folly 
when they destroyed the second canoe, which, though 
Toy crazy, was the sole means of transport across the 
rivers and lakes. This loss was most seriously felt 
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when, a little later, the party came to the bank of the 
Coppermine and found themselves unable to reach the 
other side. Precious days were wasted in attempting 
to construct a raft or to find a ford, during which time 
they were obliged to live on the putrid carcase of a 
deer that had fallen into a cleft in a rock in the 
previous spring. Rafts and fords failing, Richardson 
made a gallant effort to swim the river with a line 
round his waist, and, in spite of the numbing cold of 
the water, he almost reached the other side. Then his 
strength failed him and he came within an ace of 
being drowned. He was dragged ashore just in time 
to save his life, but he felt the effects of his adventure 
till late in the following spring. At last, after repeated 
attempts, the whole party succeeded in crossing in a 
canoe made of the painted canvas in which they had 
wrapped their bedding, but the vessel was so frail that 
it could only carry one person at a time. 

Back and three of the Canadians now went on ahead 
to search for the Indians and to see that everything 
was in readiness at the Fort. For another day the rest 
of the party struggled on, gaining what sustenance they 
could from the lichen and their old shoes. It soon 
became evident, however, that Hood and two of the 
Canadians, Credit and Vaillant, were growing so weak 
that they could march no further, and it was decided 
that the party must split up once more, and that the 
weaker members must remain behind with Richardson 
and Hepburn to attend to them, while Franklin and a 
few companions pushed on to the Fort. In the course 
of the following day a small thicket of willows was 
reached, and here it was decided to form the encamp- 
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ment The Canadians, however, had not been able to 
struggle even that far, and had been left behind in the 
snow. " Some faint hopes were entertained of Credit's 
surviving the storm," says Franklin, "as he was pro- 
vided with a good blanket and had some leather to 
eat." 

Hardly had Franklin started on his way when three 
of his voyagers, Belanger, Perrault, and Fontano, and 
Michel, the Iroquois, broke down, and had to return to 
the encampment in the willows. With his four remain- 
ing comrades he marched doggedly on, and at last, to 
his inexpressible relief, his destination came in sight 
But any hopes that he entertained of finding release 
from the sufferings of himself and his men, were destined 
to be dashed to the ground, for they stumbled into the 
Fort, only to find it cheerless and desolate, with no store 
of provisions and no indications as to the whereabouts 
of the Indians. Back had reached the Fort two days 
earlier, and had left a note to say that he had gone in 
search of Akaitcho and his dilatory hunters, but apart 
from this, there was no sign that the house had been 
entered since Franklin was last there. 

Words cannot describe the bitter disappointment of 
these brave men, who, after their long and dogged fight 
against adversity, found themselves face to face with a 
death no less fearful than that which had threatened 
them on the Barren Grounds. With the exception of a 
few deerskins which had been thrown away as offal 
during their former residence at the Fort, there 
was nothing wherewith they could sustain life, while 
the winter storms had played such havoc with the 
walls and windows of the house that they let in the 
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bitter air freely, and the temperature of the living 
room ranged from 15* to 20* below zero. 

There was nothing for them to do but to bear their 
sufferings as best as they could, and to await relief from 
the faithless Akaitcho and his hunters. That relief, 
however, was not destined to come yet, for two days 
later, they received a note from Back, telling them that 
he had been unable to find the Indians, and asking for 
further instructions. Weak though he was, Franklin now 
felt that the time had come for action, and he accordingly 
decided to set out himself for Fort Confidence, accom- 
panied by two of his men, Augustus, an Eskimo inter- 
preter, and Benoit, one of the voyagers. He had only 
been two days on his journey, however, when he had 
the misfortune to break one of his shoes, and was obliged 
to turn back to his comfortless hut, leaving his two 
companions to push on as best they could. It was, 
perhaps, as well that he did so, for, on reaching the 
Fort, he found that the two Canadians whom he had 
left behind were growing so weak that they had resigned 
themselves to what seemed to them the inevitable, and 
had lain down to die. Franklin's splendid example, how- 
ever, infused fresh courage into them, and by dint of the 
utmost exertions they succeeded in keeping the life in 
their bodies, although they were now so feeble that 
when a herd of deer appeared within half a mile of 
them, they were quite unable to shoot them. 

On the 29th, as they were crouching round a miserable 
fire, they were surprised to hear voices in the next room. 
Their first thought was that the Indians had at last 
come to their rescue. A moment later Richardson and 
Hepburn entered. 
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The arrival of these friends brought some fresh hope 
to the starving men at Fort Enterprise, for Hepburn 
was stronger than the rest, and there was every prospect 
that he would be able to find them some means of 
subsistence. But the sight of those two men standing 
there alone sent a chill to Franklin's heart What, he 
asked, had become of Hood and Credit and Michel 
and Vaillant ? The answer which he received on the 
following day was more terrible than his worst fears 
had led him to anticipate. Briefly put, Richardson's 
story ran thus. 

On the morning of October 9, that is to say, two 
days after Franklin had started off for Fort Enterprise, 
Michel, the Iroquois, returned to the encampment alone, 
with the news that Belanger, with whom he had started, 
had left him on the way. There was every reason to 
suspect, however, both from the story that he told them, 
and from his subsequent behaviour, that he had made 
away with the Canadian, and that he had invented this 
tale to conceal the horrible sequel to his crime. From 
this time onward his conduct became more and more 
suspicious. He grew sullen and morose, he refused to 
go hunting, or, if he went, he would only go by himself, 
taking his hatchet with him, unlike a hunter, who only 
makes use of his knife when he kills deer. " Thb fact," 
says Richardson, " seems to indicate that he took it for 
the purpose of cutting up something that he knew to 
be frozen." At last, by a culminating act, he confirmed 
the suspicions which had already come to birth in the 
minds of Richardson and Hepburn, for, on Sunday, 
October 20, when left alone with Hood, he deliberately 
shot his companion through the head. 
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In their weak condition it was, of course, impossible 
for either the doctor or the sailor to wreak summary 
vengeance upon the murderer, although self-preservation 
demanded it Accordingly, they buried Michel's victim, 
and on the 23rd this party of three — for none of the 
others had succeeded in reaching the camp — decided 
to set out for the Fort It now became so painfully 
evident that the Iroquois intended his two companions 
to share the fate of his former victims, that there was 
only one course open to them. Accordingly, Richardson 
seized on an opportunity when Michel was not expect- 
ing an attack, to shoot him through the head with a 
pistol. 

After six more days of indescribable sufferings they 
reached the fort, only, as we have seen, to find Franklin 
and the Canadians in no better a case than themselves. 
During the next few da)rs the Canadians, Peltier and 
Samandr^, succumbed, and their friends would inevitably 
have followed them before long had not help arrived 
on November 7. On that day three Indians, who had 
been found by Back, put in an appearance, and, though 
it was, of course, long before the sufferers recovered 
their health and strength, their troubles were practically 
at an end. They left Fort Enterprise on November 16, 
and, travelling by easy stages, they reached Moose 
Deer Island on December 18, where they were joined 
by Back, who had himself gone through a period of 
fearful hardship and privation during his search for 
succour. 

In the summer of the following year Franklin returned 
to England, having accomplished a terrible journey of 
some 5500 miles. The result of his observations, of 
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course, added greatly to the world's store of knowledge 
of the then unknown regions of North America ; but he 
would have had a different tale to tell had not the rivalry 
between the two trading companies handicapped him 
from start to finish. 



CHAPTER VI 

PARRY'S LAST NORTH-WEST VOYAGES 

WE must now return to Parry, who, it will be 
remembered, landed in England on October 
1820^ after making a number of most valuable dis- 
coveries in Lancaster Sound. The results of his voyage 
had been so encouraging that the Government deter- 
mined to prepare another expedition for the following 
year. It was only natural to suppose, however, that 
any further attempts to find a North- West passage 
through Lancaster Sound would be rendered abortive 
by the ice, which seemed to form an absolutely im- 
penetrable barrier across the westward entrance, 
and it was consequently decided to seek a passage 
by a more southerly route, in the hope that the 
climate would be more temperate and the ice less 
of an obstruction. 

On the first expedition the Hecla had proved 
herself an excellent ship, but the Griper^ owing 
to her poor sailing qualities, had been less of a 
success. Her place was taken, therefore, by the 
Fury^ to which Parry himself was commissioned, 
while Captain Greorge Francis Lyon, an officer of 
great ability, who was especially noted for the 
excellence of his drawings, was placed in command 

of the Hecla. 

64 
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So popular was Parry that hardly had the news of 
his appointment been published than he was besieged 
by volunteers, among them being many members of 
his previous expedition. The latter included Lieu- 
tenants Hoppner, Mias, and Reid, James Clark Ross, 
a midshipman who had already had considerable ex- 
perience of Arctic travel, and who was destined sub- 
sequently to win fame for himself by the discovery 
of the magnetic pole ; and Mr Edwards, Parry's former 
surgeon. In all, the party consisted of 118 officers 
and men. 

Parry set sail at the end of April with instructions 
to make direct for Hudson's Strait Thence he was 
to sail westward until he should reach some part of 
the mainland of North America. On striking the 
coast he was to turn northward, and to examine every 
bay and inlet which might seem to afford a passage 
to the west, thus practically taking up the work of 
exploration where it had been dropped by Captain 
Middleton, who, in 1742, discovered Wager Inlet, and 
penetrated as far north as Cape Hope, near the entrance 
to Repulse Bay. 

He reached Southampton Island on April 27, and 
after some delay occasioned by the ice, he succeeded 
in passing through Frozen Strait and making Repulse 
Bay. Up till that day the precise nature of the bay 
had never been determined, and it was believed by 
many to be in reality the entrance to a strait Parry, 
however, soon discovered that it was actually a bay, 
and he accordingly turned northward in pursuit of his 
quest for a western passage. The coast along which 
he was now sailing was so broken that his progress 

E 
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was necessarily slow, and when the beginning of 
October came he found himself no further north than 
the entrance to Lyon Inlet The work that he did 
during those six weeks, however, though terribly 
tedious, was of immense value, for he mapped out 
every mile of a coast-line which had never been 
explored before. 

It was now too late in the season for him to make 
much further progress that year, so he set sail to the 
south-east with a view to discovering comfortable winter 
quarters on the south side of Winter Island. On 
October 8, after a dangerous voyage through the ice, 
he found a bay which seemed admirably adapted for 
the purpose, and here, accordingly, he hove too and put 
everything ship-shape and in order for the long winter 
months. 

Of the manner in which the crew beguiled their time 
it is unnecessary to speak at length. The theatrical 
performances, which had proved so successful on the 
previous voyage, were repeated, concerts were held, 
and everything possible was done to ward off that arch- 
enemy of the Arctic explorer, the scurvy. At the same 
time, of course, scientific observations were carried on 
without intermission. 

At the beginning of February a party of Eskimos 
put in an appearance, and the explorers were astonished 
to find that a complete village had sprung up in their 
neighbourhood with a rapidity which is generally sup- 
posed to be the sole prerogative of castles in fairy 
stories. The explanation was that not a single material 
was employed in the construction of the huts except 
snow and ice. The natives proved exceptionally 
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friendly and rather less greedy than most of their 
race. As a rule the first Eskimo word that the 
uninitiated traveller is taught is "pilletay" — •'give 
me" — which springs to a native's lips whenever his 
eyes light upon an object which he has not seen 
before. 

The usual presentations of beads and nails formed a 
part of the introductory ceremonial. The recipients of 
these gifts were wont to display their gratitude in a 
manner that was not a little embarrassing, for when 
they were given anything they went off into fits of 
hysterical screaming or laughter, varied by the women 
with periods of weeping. 

Apart from increasing their knowledge of the habits 
of the Eskimos, the explorers gained but little informa- 
tion that was of any value to them, and they learned 
nothing of that passage to the west for which they were 
seeking. One of the women was able to draw a rou^ 
map of the coast for some miles northward of Repulse 
Bay, and, in attempting to verify it, Captain Lyon very 
nearly lost his life in a snowstorm. Otherwise, however, 
the winter was marked by no event that need be 
recorded. On July 2, 1822, the two ships sailed out of 
their winter quarters and pursued their journey north- 
ward. 

Occasionally the work of mapping out the coast, 
which, of course, occupied most of their attention, was 
varied by a little walrus-hunting, which proved to be 
excellent sport Some idea of the strength of these 
creatures may be gathered from the fact that, in a big 
battue in which they indulged on July 15, one of the 
boats was seriously damaged by a walrus's tusks, while 
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another of the creatures, being accidentally touched by 
an oar, wrenched it out of the rower's hand with its 
flippers and broke it in two. The largest of the animals 
killed on that day weighed fifteen hundredweight and a 
half. 

In such a way as this was the whole of the summer 
spent, and the arrival of winter found them as far as 
ever from the discovery of the North- West Passage. 
Parry spent the dark months off the Island of Igloolik, 
intending to continue his work during the following 
summer. An outbreak of scurvy, however, compelled 
him to change his plans, and, cutting short his voyage, 
to return to England, which he reached early in 
October. 

In the following year Parry started out on his third 
and last search for the North- West Passage. The plan 
of the expedition was to explore Prince R^ent's Inlet, 
but the ice was bad and the weather was unfavourable, 
with the result that he had barely reached the scene of 
his labours when winter set in. In the following year 
he was even more unfortunate, for the Fury was driven 
ashore in a gale and he was obliged to leave her to her 
fate, taking her men and such of her stores as he could 
find room for on board the Hecla, He had now no 
choice but to return home, as, with so many mouths to 
feed and so little to feed them with, he dared not risk 
another winter in the ice. It is worthy of mention, 
however, that the stores left behind on the ship and on 
the shore proved the salvation of several later ex- 
peditions. 

By no means the least valuable of the pieces of 
information brought back by Parry was that, while 
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Ik eastern coast of any land in the Arctic regions 
is almost invariably erciunbered with heavy ice^the 
vestem coast is, in ordinary ]fears» ccmiparatively free 
—a discovery of which navigators have taken the 
fbliest advantage ever since. 



CHAPTER VII 

FRANKLIN'S SECOND LAND JOURNEY 

IN no way deterred by the terrible dangers which he 
had encountered in his first journey, Franklin had 
scarcely returned home when he laid before the Govern- 
ment a scheme for a second expedition which was, 
according to his idea, to proceed " overland to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River and thence, by sea, to 
the north-western extremity of North America, with 
the combined object, also, of surveying the coast be- 
tween the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers." It 
was hoped at the same time that, if Parry's party suc- 
ceeded in winning through to the Polar Sea, the two 
expeditions might prove of mutual service to one an- 
other. 

Franklin's plan found favour in the eyes of the 
Government, and he was immediately appointed to the 
command of the new expedition with authority to make 
such preparations as seemed proper to him. Warned 
by his previous experiences^ he resolved to run no risks, 
and accordingly arranged a* system of supplies which 
would remove all possibility of starvation, and superin- 
tended the construction of a number of boats which 
would be better able to withstand the ardours of navi- 
gation in the Polar Seas than the birch-bark canoes 
which he had previously employed. 

The boats were four in number. Three of them varied 
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from twenty-four to twenty-six feet in length, while the 
fourth, which was called the Waifwt Shell, was nine feet 
by four feet four and only weighed eighty-four pounds, 
being so constructed that it could be taken to pieces 
and made up into five or six parcels. 

The party consisted of Franklin, Lieutenant Back, 
Dr Richardson (assistant-surveyor), and Mr Thomas 
Drummond (assistant-naturalist), with four mariners ; 
and their plan of campaign was to be as follows: 
They were to sail to New York, and thence they were 
to make their way by a series of lakes and rivers to the 
Great Bear Lake, where they were to take up their 
quarters for the winter. As soon as the open season 
b^an they were to divide into two parties, one of 
which was to travel westward from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, and, if possible, was to round Icy Cape and 
meet H.M.S. Bhssotn in Kotzebue's Inlet. The other 
was to turn eastward from the Mackenzie, and to 
explore the coast as far as the mouth of the Copper- 
mine. Having reached that river, it was to return to 
the Great Bear Lake overland. 

The first part of the journey was accomplished with- 
out misadventure, and on August 7, 1825, Franklin 
found himself at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie, near 
which point a tributary stream joins the river with the 
Great Bear Lake. The season was still so open that 
he decided to examine the river between Fort Norman 
and the sea before retiring into winter quarters, so he 
sent the main body of the expedition to the lake, with 
orders to erect the necessary buildings, while he and 
Mr Kendall set oflf downstream. 

They raced along with the stream at a great pace, 
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and on August i6 they reached Ellice Island, lat. 
69* 14', long. 135* 56'. They were now on the very 
shore of the Polar Sea, and to their indescribable 
delight they found the ocean absolutely free from ice, 
and, to all appearances, perfectly navigable. 

At this point a somewhat touching incident took 
place. In 1823 Franklin had married a Miss Eleanor 
Purdon, to whom he was absolutely devoted. While 
he was making the preparations for his journey his 
wife fell ill, and to while away the hours of her sickness 
she made him a small silken Union Jack which she 
gave him with injunctions never to unfurl it until he 
planted it on the shores of the Polar Sea. A few days 
after he set sail she died, and he received the news of 
his bereavement soon after he reached America. The 
story of the unfurling of her flag may be told in his 
own words : — 

"The men," he wrote, "had pitched the tent, and 
I caused the silk Union Jack to be hoisted, which my 
deeply lamented wife had made and presented to me 
as a parting gift, under the express condition that it 
was not to be unfurled before the expedition reached 
the Polar Sea. I will not attempt to describe my 
emotions as it expanded to the breeze — however 
natural, and, for the moment, irresistible, I felt that 
I had no right, by the indulgence of my own sorrows, 
to cloud the animated countenances of my companions. 
Joining, therefore, with the best grace that I could 
command in the general excitement, I endeavoured to 
return, with corresponding cheerfulness, their warm 
congratulations on having thus planted the British flag 
on this remote island of the Polar Sea." 
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Extra grog was served out to the men, and Franklin 
and Kendall prepared to celebrate the event in a little 
brandy which they had reserved for the occasion. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Canadian guide, Baptiste, had, 
in the excitement of the moment, provided them with 
salt water instead of fresh, and they had to use the 
brandy in the more classical form of a libation poured 
on the ground. 

Franklin then erected a flag-staflf, and deposited 
under it a letter containing information concerning the 
nearest station of the Hudson Bay Company for the 
use of Parry, in the event of his reaching the mouth of 
the Mackenzie. This done, he set out on the return 
journey to the Great Bear Lake, which he reached on 
September 4. 

He found that the winter quarters had been com- 
pleted during his absence, and that they had already 
been named Fort Franklin in his honour. The party 
had been increased to fifty by fresh arrivals, and, as 
they would have to depend largely upon fish for their 
food supply during the winter months, and it was use- 
less to expect to catch sufficient for so many mouths 
at any one spot, two additional houses were erected, 
four and seven miles away. At the Fort itself fifteen 
to twenty nets were kept in constant use, and fish 
were so plentiful that the catches averaged from three 
hundred to eight hundred a day during the summer 
and winter. 

Only once, towards the end of the winter, was the 
food supply in any danger of failing, and it was 
found necessary to put the party on short rations 
for a while. Fortunately, however, at the critical 
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moment the deer put in an appearance, and Franklin 
was relieved from all further anxiety. Otherwise the 
winter was quite uneventful, and the party lived to- 
gether in complete harmony, which was not a little 
surprising considering that they consisted of such mixed 
nationalities as Englishmen, Highlanders, Canadians, 
Eskimos, Chipewyans, Dog-ribs, Hare Indians, and 
v^rees. 

It was on June 20 that the two parties set off from 
the Fort on their voyages of discovery. It had been 
arranged that Franklin and Back, with thirteen men 
and the Eskimo interpreter, Augustus, should man the 
Lion and the Reliance^ and should explore the coast 
westwards, while Dr Richardson and Mr Kendall, with 
ten men, should survey the land between the Mackenzie 
and the Coppermine. They dropped down the river 
together till, on July 4, they parted company and started 
off on their respective ways. 

On the 7th Franklin reached the mouth of the river, 
and there he came upon a party of Eskimos encamped 
upon an island, with whom he attempted to open 
n^otiations. Things went very smoothly until the 
receding tide left the boats aground. Then, however, 
the Eskimos, having discovered that the boats had on 
board a store of wonderful goods, the like of which they 
had never set eyes on before, decided that it would be 
more to their advantage to lay hands on these at once 
than to await the possible advants^es of future trade. 
Consequently, they began a spirited attack upon the 
boats which lasted for several hours, and during the 
course of which they possessed themselves of a con- 
siderable portion of the expedition's property. In 
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warding off the attack, Franklin and his men were at 
a serious disadvantage, for they knew perfectly well 
that if they used their fire-arms they would eventually 
pay the penalty with their lives. Fortunately, however, 
they were able to prevent the loss of any of their more 
valuable property, such as their sails, oars, and astro- 
nomical instruments, and early on the next morning 
they succeeded in getting the boats out into deep water 
again. 

Having at last shaken off their unwelcome visitors, 
Franklin and his party continued their journey west- 
ward. On the following day they fell in with another 
party of Eskimos, who proved to be more friendly than 
the last, and provided Franklin with a quantity of 
information concerning the coast along which he was 
about to travel. In the main, they were discouraging, 
for they told him that, though in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood the ice might be expected to drift away from 
the shore if a southerly wind arose, further to the west- 
ward it frequently adhered to the land throughout the 
whole summer, and even if he were so fortunate as to 
find any channels, navigation could not be very safe, 
as the ice was continually tossing about They ex- 
pressed their surprise that the explorers had not 
brought with them dogs and sledges for use when 
the sea route proved impossible. In later years, of 
course, it was found that the plan suggested by the 
Eskimos was the only one by which any material 
advance could be made in the Polar regions. 

Franklin, however, was not inclined to pin too much 
faith upon the Eskimos' information, as he learnt that, 
during the summer months, they never wandered far 
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from the Mackenzie, and could not, in consequence, 
know very much about the condition of the more 
westerly seas. So, a southerly wind springing up and 
carrying the ice away from the shore, he pressed 
forward with such speed as the somewhat variable 
conditions would allow. During the course of the next 
few days he discovered and named Points Sabine and 
King, Herschell Island, Canning River, and Flaxman's 
Island, and on August lo he reached Foggy Island. 
On this unattractive spot the party was doomed to 
remain till the i6th, for a fog came down upon 
them and refused to clear away again. Fog, of course, 
is one of the most dangerous enemies of the Arctic 
navigator, for, when his course is obscured by it, 
he may be wrecked by an ice-floe before he is aware 
of his danger. Consequently there was nothing for 
them to do but to kick their heels on Foggy Island 
until more favourable weather allowed them to 
proceed. 

This untimely delay deprived the expedition of 
all hope of success. Had they not lost those six 
valuable days they might very well have succeeded 
in joining the advance party sent out from H.M.S. 
Blossom in Kotzebue's Inlet As it was, they had 
no choice but to turn back to the Great Bear Lake, 
which they reached on September 21. 

On arriving at Fort Franklin they found that Dr 
Richardson, Mr Kendall and their party had already 
returned, having brought their expedition to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. They, too, had had some difficulties 
with the Eskimos, but, apart from this, they had met 
with no adventure worth recording. They had sailed 



\ 
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steadily along the coast, naming its principal features 

as they passed them. Liverpool Bay, Cape Bathurst, 

Franklin Bay, Cape Parry, Dolphin and Union Strait, 

and Cape Krusenstem, all owe their names to this 

expedition. 

It was at the last of these, which is in lat. 68* 23', 

long. 113* 45' W., and stands at the western extremity 

of Coronation Gulf, that they connected the discoveries 

of the voyage with those made by Franklin on his 

former expedition. On the following day (August 8) 

they reached the mouth of the Coppermine, and there 

they found the remains of the fire which Franklin's 

previous expedition had made before setting out on 

its journey. The river was so shallow that it 

was impossible to navigate it in the boats that 

they were now using, so, after draggling them out 

of reach of any flood and stowing away any stores 

which they did not require in the tents, they b^an 

Ae return journey on foot They reached Fort 

Franklin on August 18 "after an absence of 

seventy-one days, during which period we had 

travelled by land and water 1709 geographical or 

1980 statute miles." 

The winter passed without any particular incident, 

except some remarkably severe frosts. Some idea of 

the intense cold may be gathered from the fact that on 

January 24, 1827, when the temperature was at 52* 2' 

below zero, Mr Kendall froze some mercury in the 

t mould of a bullet and fired it from his pistol. This, 

I however, was not the coldest weather that they experi- 

l cnced, for on February 7 the thermometer stood at 58* 
1 U^l 
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During the summer of 1827 the party returned to 
England after an expedition which, if it had not 
absolutely fulfilled the purpose with which it had 
started, had certainly acquired some most valuable 
information. 



CHAPTER VIII 
parry's north-polar voyage 

IT is not necessary to concern ourselves much with 
Captain Lyon's subsidiary voyage of 1824. His 
instructions were to proceed to Repulse Bay in the 
Hecla, and to explore the isthmus which connects 
Melville Peninsula with the mainland and the coast 
beyond it. For reasons best known to himself, how- 
ever, he tried to reach the bay by sailing round the 
south and up the west coasts of Southampton Island, 
instead of taking the shorter route along the north of 
the island, which Parry had always adopted. The 
result was that his expedition was very nearly lost, 
and he was obliged to return home before he had even 
reached the bay. 

Nor is it necessary for us to follow Captain Beechey 
and the Blossom to Kotzebue Sound, where, it was 
hoped, they would meet Franklin and his party. He 
spent part of his time in cruising as far as Icy Cape, 
while the barge, which he sent forward under Mr Elson 
to search for Franklin and his party, explored the coast 
as far as Barrow Point — only 146 miles from Franklin's 
furthest point Otherwise, however, nothing occurred 
that is worthy of note. 

Passing over these, we now come to Parry's last 

19 
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and, in some ways, his greatest voyage, a voyage which 
opened up a new epoch in Arctic exploration. He 
returned from his third journey in search of the North- 
West Passage in October 1825, and in the spring of 
1 826 he suggested to Lord Melville, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, a plan for reaching the North Pole by 
means of sledge-boats, which should travel either over 
the ice or through any spaces of open water which 
might intervene. The idea, it should be said, had 
actually originated with Franklin, who had proposed 
the journey some years before, and had offered to take 
command of it himself. As, however, he was now 
away on his second journey through North America, 
Parry's services were retained for the expedition, which 
found complete favour in the eyes of the Admiralty. 
He was, in consequence, commissioned to the Hecla on 
November 11, 1826. 

In order to make the objective of the journey per- 
fectly clear, it will be best to quote a passage from 
the official instructions: "On your arrival at the 
northern shores of Spitzbergen," they ran, ")rou will 
fix upon some harbour or cove, in which the Hecla 
may be placed, and, having properly secured her, you 
are then to proceed with the boats, whose requirements 
have, under your own directions, been furnished ex- 
pressly for the service, directly to the northward, and 
use your best endeavours to reach the North Pole; 
and, having made such observations as are specified 
in your instructions for your former voyages in the 
northern r^ons, and such as will be pointed out to 
you by the Council of the Royal Society, added to 
those which your own experience will suggest, you will 
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be careful to return to Spitzbei^n before the winter 
sets in, and at such a period of the autumn as will 
ensure the vessels you command not being frozen up 
and thus obliged to winter there." 

The sledge-boats alluded to were of a somewhat 
peculiar construction, and were, on the whole, very well 
adapted for the purpose for which they were intended. 
They were flat-bottomed, and measured 20 feet long 
and, at their greatest beam, 7 feet broad. On a frame 
of ash and hickory was stretched a sheet of mackintosh 
waterproofing coated with tar. Outside this were 
placed first a layer of thin flr planking, then a sheet 
of stout felt, and lastly a thin planking of oak. A 
strong runner shod with steel was attached on either 
side of the keel, while to the forepart of the runner was 
fixed a span of hide-rope to be used for dragging the 
boat over the ice. The equipment also included a 
light bamboo mast, 19 feet long, a tanned duck sail, 
which could also serve the purpose of an awning, a 
spreat, a boat-hook, fourteen paddles, and a steer-oar. 

The expedition sailed on April 4, 1827, and on the 
17th the Hecla was off Hammerfest, a port on the 
Island of Soroe, off the Lapland coast. Here she was 
to call for a number of tame reindeer which would, it 
was hoped, be useful for pulling the boats along the 
ice. As matters turned out, however, their services 
were not required. By the middle of May they had 
reached Spitzbei^en, and a month was now spent in try- 
ing to find a suitable harbourage for the Hecla. Most 
of the bays that they passed were so encumbered with 
ice that it was quite impossible to reach them ; but at 
last, on the north coast of West Spitzbergen, they came 
r 
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upon a deep indentation named Treurenburg Bay, 
which suited their purpose admirably. Here, then, 
they made the Hecla fast and prepared to start on their 
journey towards the North Pole. 

The boats were loaded with provisions for seventy- 
one days, and on the afternoon of June 21 they began 
their voyage. It had been decided to leave the rein- 
deer behind as thejce, as seen from the crow's-nest, 
was so rough and hummocky that they could be of no 
use whatever. The weather was fine and clear, the 
boats proved to be thoroughly seaworthy, and in due 
time they passed Little Table Island, the last piece of 
land which they would see for some weeks. 

So long as they were travelling over the open sea their 

progress was easy enough, and it was only when they 

reached the ice that their difficulties began. They had 

expected the first part of their trip to be arduous, and 

they were certainly not disappointed, for they found that 

their road lay over small, rugged floes of ice, separated 

from one another by pools of water. Each of these 

pools had to be crossed three or four times, as it was 

always necessary to unload the boats on taking them 

out of the water, and then, after dragging them with 

infinite labour through chasms and up and down great 

hummocks of ice, the men had to return to the point 

from which they set out for their clothes and food. 

Consequently their progress was exceedingly slow and 

tedious, and on the first day's journey they only made 

two and a half miles of northing. 

Parry had decided to travel entirely by night, and 
this for various reasons. There is, of course, no dark- 
ness at all during an Arctic summer, but the sun was 
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less powerful in the night, and the snow in conse- 
quence was firmer, while the glare, which by day was 
so strong as to produce inflammation of the eyes, was 
less oppressive. Furthermore, by sleeping during the 
warmer hours, it was possible for them to dry their 
working clothes, which were generally wet through 
from floundering about in pools of water. 

They had hoped that when they were once through 
this preliminary field of broken ice they would reach a 
level sheet, over which they might travel with com- 
parative ease, but, as time went on, the conditions 
seemed to become worse instead of better, for on the 
morning of the 26th rain began to fall heavily, with 
the result that the explorers were soon wet through, 
and nearly half the surface of the ice over which they 
had to travel was covered with little pools. From that 
time rain was almost constant, and Parry was the 
first to observe that the climate of these remoter Polar 
r^ions is actually milder than those of the northern 
shores of America, 7* to 15* further south. 

The rain was often varied by fc^, while, to add to 
the difficulties of the journey, they found that much of 
the surface ice over which they had to travel was 
composed of needle-like crystals, placed vertically, 
which, as the season advanced, afforded very poor 
foothold and cut their boots and feet 

One day was very like another on that most difficult 
journey. The party was usually aroused at about 
eight o'clock in the evening by a lusty tar blowing a 
reveille on a bugle. After prayers had been read, the 
men exchanged their fur sleeping suits for their walking 
clothes^ which were, as a rule, still soaking wet or else 
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frozen solid. This done, they would breakfast on cocoa 
and biscuits, and, having loaded the sledges, they 
would set about the day's work. Their course under- 
went a good deal of variety, but it was never anything 
but arduous. Sometimes they had to haul the boat by 
main force over almost perpendicular blocks of ice. 
Sometimes they had to toil through snowy sludge, into 
which they sank so deeply that on one occasion it took 
them two hours to travel a hundred yards. Sometimes 
the pools and channels which separated the ice blocks 
from one another were not more than half a boat's 
leng^th broad, and the provisions had to be ferried over 
on blocks of ice, a most anxious proceeding, seeing that 
if an accident had occurred the whole party would have 
been left to starve. 

After anything between five and ten hours' work, 
during which they would make four or five miles, they 
would halt for the night, or, to speak more accurately, 
for the day, and, having changed into dry clothes, they 
would set about the necessary repairs, take supper, and 
retire to bed. 

As they proceeded northward their progress seemed 
to become slower and slower. Parry had long since 
given up all hope of reaching the North Pole, but he 
had made up his mind, if possible, to touch the 83rd 
parallel, and thus to win the ;;f 1000 reward offered by 
the Government, but he was not prepared for the 
terrible disappointment with which he met at the end 
of July. On the 20th he ascertained by observation 
that his latitude was only 82"* 36', or less than five 
miles to the northward of his situation at noon on the 
17th, although he was positive that they had travelled 
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at least twelve miles. During the next few days the 
result of the observations was always the same, and he 
invariably found himself several miles south of the 
point to which he believed the previous day's journey 
had brought him. He was therefore forced to the con- 
clusion that the ice over which he was travelling was 
drifting steadily southward, and that he was losing 
during the day much of the ground that he had made 
during the night. So, after reaching lat 82* 45', a 
point which had never been attained before, and stood 
as a record for forty-five years, he decided to turn 
back. He was now only 172 miles from the Hecla^ and 
of these 100 miles represented the journey over the 
water before reaching the ice. But as most of the 72 
miles over the ice had been covered at least three, 
and sometimes five, times, the distance that they had 
travelled was about 580 geographical or 688 statute 
miles, almost exactly the distance from the Hecla to 
the Pole in a direct line. 

The return journey was begun on July 27, and on 
August 21 they reached the Hecla without meeting 
with any contretemps. They set sail for home on 
August 28, and on September 29 Parry went to report 
himself at the Admiralty, where, curiously enough, he 
met Franklin, who had returned from his North 
American journey on exactly the same day. 

Parry was received with enthusiasm wherever he 
went, and honours were showered on him in England 
and on the Continent. But from that point he leaves 
our narrative, for he never again sailed for the Polar 
seas. 



CHAPTER IX 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES IN THE "VICTORY" 

THE idea of discovering a north-west passage, 
though temporarily eclipsed by Parry's great 
effort to reach the North Pole, was by no means set 
aside, and in 1828, soon after the return of the Polar 
Expedition, Captain John Ross approached the Govern- 
ment with a plan for the long-dreamt-of route through 
Prince Regent's Inlet It will be remembered that Ross 
had had some previous experience of Arctic navigation, 
for in 1 8 18 he had set out with the Isabella and Alex- 
ander on a voyage through Baffin's Bay, Parry being his 
second in command. On that occasion he distinguished 
himself by jumping to the conclusion that Lancaster 
Sound was a land-locked bay, and possibly on account 
of this error the Government did not see fit to entertain 
his new proposal 

Thanks, however, to the generosity of his friend Mr 
Felix Booth, he was able, in 1829, to buy and fit out a 
paddle steamer called the Victory^ which had previously 
been used as a steam packet running between Liverpool 
and the Isle of Man. 

In those days, of course, navigation by steam was 
in the very earliest stages of its development, and 
the experiment of sailing the Arctic seas in a boat 
propelled by the new motive power had yet to be 

•6 
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tried. The disadvantages of paddles in the ice were 
many and obvious, but they were minimised by an 
ingenious contrivance whereby the paddles could be 
lifted out of the water in a minute ; while the Victory 
was also so fitted out that she could be used as a 
sailing vessel if necessary. 

No sooner was the news of the preparation of the 
expedition made known, than Ross received offers 
of service from many experienced Arctic navigators, 
among them being Lieutenant Hoppner, Parry's former 
colleague, and Captain Back, Franklin's friend and 
companion. He had, however, already selected his 
nephew, Lieutenant James Clark Ross, as his second 
in command, and he could not, in consequence, accept 
their proposals. 

The Victory set sail on May 23, 1829, and it was 
soon found to be fortunate that she had her sails to 
fall back upon, for the machinery, which was of the 
crudest description, was constantly getting out of 
working order, and, bit by bit, was ultimately rejected 
and thrown away. 

Lancaster Sound was reached without any serious 
misadventure, and on August 10 the Victory rounded 
Cape York and entered Prince Regent's Inlet Ross 
then headed for the western shore, and he was soon 
off the place where the Fury had been lost on Parry's 
previous expedition. The weather was bad, but he 
eventually succeeded in effecting a landing within a 
quarter of a mile of that ill-fated spot Of the Fury 
herself no trace was to be seen, but the shore was 
strewn with coal, while in the officers' mess-hut, which 
Parry had erected before leaving, were quantities of 
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stores which proved of inestimable value to the present 
party of explorers. The bears had evidently been 
bestowing their attentions upon the contents of the 
storehouse, but they had been unable to make any- 
thing of the preserved meats and vegetables which, 
in spite of their four years' exposure to the weather, 
were in an excellent state of preservation. 

The Victory had been originally provisioned for a* 
thousand days, and as he had already drawn pretty 
freely upon his stores, Ross decided to make up the 
deficit from the hoard left by the Fury, They con- 
sequently took on board enough stores and provisions 
to complete their equipment for two years and three 
months, and set sail for the south. 

On August 1 5 they passed Cape Garry, the furthest 
point of the coast yet discovered. From this point 
onwards, of course, they devoted themselves to mapping 
out and naming the principal features of the seaboard 
along which they sailed ; and in due course they reached 
what appeared to them to be a continuous stretch of 
land, which they named Boothia, in honour of Mr 
Felix Booth, who had equipped the expedition. 

Whether it was ill luck, or whether it was a lack of 
perspicacity, it is difficult to say, but certain it is that 
Ross seemed always to be foredoomed just to miss the 
prize for which he was seeking. On his former voyage 
he mistook Lancaster Sound for an inlet, and, in con- 
sequence, the kudos which he might have gained from 
its discovery went to Parry instead. But on this 
occasion he was even more unfortunate, for, just before 
he reached Boothia, he passed Bellot Strait, which, as 
Kennedy subsequently discovered, leads directly into 
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the Arctic Sea, the very North- West Passage, in fact, 
for which he was looking. He again missed his chance, 
however, and, failing to recognise it as a strait, he 
named it Hazard Inlet and went on his way without 
the remotest idea of the discovery which he might 
have made had he taken the trouble to examine the 
inlet a little more closely. 

Soon after this the Victory fell in with the ice and her 
voyage became one of the most hazardous description. 
Over and over s^ain she seemed in imminent danger of 
being sunk, but she always managed to pull through, 
and eventually, on October i, Ross found himself in a 
bay which seemed to be designed by nature for his 
winter quarters. 

Here, accordingly, he decided to stay and his vessel 
was soon put ship-shape and in order for what 
ultimately proved to be the longest sojourn ever made 
by an explorer in the Arctic regions till then. It 
was not, indeed, until four winters had passed that 
the party was able to leave this dreary quarter of the 
world, and even then they were obliged to abandon 
their ship and take to the boats. 

Very little that is worthy of note occurred during the 
first winter. The monotony of the excessively dull 
season was, however, relieved by the appearance of 
a party of Eskimos, who proved to be thoroughly 
friendly, except on one occasion when they nearly 
assassinated half the party because they imagined that 
they had caused the death of one of the members of 
their tribe by witchcraft. The white men, by the way, 
won their sinister reputation in a rather curious way. 
One of the Eskimos had had the misfortune to lose a leg 
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during an altercation with a bear. The ship's carpenter, 
seeing how severely handicapped the man was, thought- 
fully provided him with a wooden 1^, to the amazement 
and delight of himself and his fellows, who imagined 
that their new friends must be possessed of some very 
extraordinary powers to be able to provide the legless 
with fresh means of locomotion. One of them was so 
fascinated by the carpenter's ingenuity that, having 
done some slight damage to one of his own legs, he 
suggested that it would not be amiss if he were pro- 
vided with a new one. On being informed, however, 
that it would be necessary to cut the other off first, he 
r^^rded the scheme with less enthusiasm. 

With a view to obtaining from the Eskimos such 
geographical information as they might possess, Ross 
would frequently invite parties of them to dinner in his 
cabin. They did not, however, look upon English food 
with much favour. Salt meat, pudding, rice, or sweets 
they r^arded with abhorrence, and the only articles of 
English diet that they would touch were soup and 
salmon, which they would wash down with beakers of 
oil, wine proving not at all to their tastes. 

It was not until September 17 that the Victory was 
floating in open water again, but her release was 
destined to be short-lived, for after drifting about for 
a fortnight, the explorers found themselves frozen in 
again on September 30, only a few miles from the spot 
at which they had spent the previous winter. 

For some months it had been pretty evident, from 
the variations of the compass and the dip of the mag- 
netic needle, that they were very near that mysterious 
centre of terrestrial magnetism, the North Magnetic 
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Pole, and Ross came to the conclusion that his 
present enforced sojourn among the ice might be 
profitably employed in determining the point exactly. 
Accordingly, at the end of May 1831, the younger 
Ross set out with a party, armed with the instruments 
necessary for making the discovery which had occupied 
the thoughts of Parry on his earlier journey. They 
travelled westwards over the Boothia wilderness, and 
at eight o'clock on the morning of June i they 
realised that they had discovered the object of their 
search. 

There was nothing in the place itself to distinguish 
it from the surrounding country, but the horizontal 
needles, which were suspended in the most delicate 
manner possible, remained absolutely inactive, while 
the amount of dip recorded by the dipping needle was 
89* 59', or within one minute of the vertical. 

Having come definitely to the conclusion that he 
was actually standing on the Magnetic Pole, Ross 
hoisted the British flag and took possession of it and 
of its adjoining territory in the name of Great Britain 
and King William IV. He then raised a cairn of 
stones, in which he buried a canister containing a 
record of the discovery, and having determined the 
latitude to be 70* 5' N., and the longitude 96* 43' 
W., he set out on the return journey, which was accom- 
plished without misadventure. 

It had been hoped that the Victory would be able to 
sail for the open sea at the end of August, and by 
the 27th the bay was practically free of ice. But the 
travellers were once more doomed to disappointment, 
for adverse winds sprang up, and before she had 
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travelled many miles she was driven into a small bay 
into which she was promptly frozen. 

By the middle of January 1832 it became perfectly 
obvious that if the members of the party were ever to 
return to England alive they must make a push for it ; 
for scurvy broke out, and the health of his men became 
so enfeebled that they were faced by the unpleasant 
prospect of dying, one by one, in those inclement 
regions. Accordingly Ross determined to abandon the 
Victory and to take to the boats. 

Experience, however, had taught him that it would 
be madness to hope to make any substantial pro- 
gress in the very short time during which the sea 
in that neighbourhood appeared to be free from ice. 
So sledges were prepared, and the winter months 
were spent in dragging the boats over the ice in the 
direction of Fury Beach. The men were terribly 
reduced in strength by illness, and the hardships of their 
journey were appalling. However, it was their only 
chance of surviving, and they plodded steadily on. 
They left the Victory on May 29, and it was not until 
July 2 that they found themselves on Fury Beach, after 
an incredibly laborious journey which, in a direct line, 
was over three hundred miles, but which, in their case, 
was vastly lengthened by the fact that the combined 
strength of the whole party was often only sufficient to 
drag one boat at a time, and they were constantly 
obliged to cover each stretch of their journey two or 
three times. 

On arriving at Fury Beach they built themselves a 
house, which they named Somerset House, and settled 
down to wait for the breaking up of the ice. Once 
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more, however, they were doomed to disappointment 
At the b^inning of Ai^^t they set sail for the north, 
and the open sea, but they were almost immediately 
driven ashore again by the ice, and though they made 
one subsequent attempt to escape, they met with no 
better success. 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but to make the 
best of a bad business, and to return to Somerset 
House for the winter. Mercifully there was still an 
abundance of the Fury's stores left, and they were, in 
consequence, in no danger of starving, but it may well 
be imagined that the disappointment was extreme, and 
that the prospect of being obliged to spend an Arctic 
winter in a cabin, that was but ill protected against 
the weather, was not enticing. 

Their troubles, however, were approaching an end, 
for in the following summer the ice cleared away from 
the inlet, and the explorers were able to quit the 
country in which they had spent four tedious winters. 
Sailing on July 14 they were picked up on the 26th by 
a whaler which, curiously enough, Ross himself had 
once commanded — the Isabella^ of Hull. It was only 
with some difficulty that they succeeded in persuading 
the mate of the boat which put out to meet them that 
they were not their own ghosts, for the party had long 
since been given up as lost. However, this difficulty 
having been satisfactorily overcome, they were taken 
on board, and they eventually arrived home in the 
middle of October. 

Ross failed in the object of his voyage, partly, 
perhaps, through his own stupidity, for as we have 
already pointed out, he was at one time within an ace 
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of finding the North-West Pass^^e. But his ex- 
pedition had most valuable results, for not only did his 
nephew, James Clark Ross, locate the Magnetic Pole, 
but he also mapped out some six or seven hundred 
miles of coast line on either shore of Boothia and 
he made some exceedingly serviceable notes on the 
climatic conditions of North-Eastem America. 

If he has never received full credit for his work, it is, 
perhaps, his own fault, for he made himself a most 
unpopular commander, and, if we may judge from the 
persistent pessimism of his diaries, he must have been 
a most depressing companion in the Arctic regions. 
Consequently most of the kudos has been given to his 
nephew, who was, no doubt, personally responsible for 
the discovery of the Magnetic Pole, but who, after all, 
was only a member of his uncle's expedition, and was 
acting entirely under his uncle's orders and directions. 



CHAPTER X 
back's two journeys 

THE prolonged absence of Ross and his party 
naturally gave their friends at home cause for the 
keenest anxiety. Many, believing it to be impossible for 
any Englishman to survive four consecutive winters in 
the inhospitable Arctic r^ions, gave them up for dead. 
There were others, however, who, knowing of the 
abundance of supplies on Fury Beach, entertained a 
hope that they might still be alive, and among these 
was Mr George Ross, a near relative of the commander 
of the Victory, 

Mr Ross felt that, if it were possible to find a man 
who would be prepared to lead an expedition through 
Northern America, and thence to Fury Beach, the crew 
of the Victory might be rescued, or, at any rate, some 
definite information might be obtained concerning their 
fate. Such a man was forthcoming in Captain George 
Back, the companion of Franklin, both on the Trent 
and on his two land expeditions. It was in June 1832 
that Back first heard ofthe projected expedition, and he 
promptly ofiered his services, which were as promptly 
accepted. So much interest did the Government take 
in the enterprise that they contributed largely towards 
its expenses, the rest of the necessary funds being 
easily obtained by public and private subscription. 

95 
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In the meanwhile, the Hudson's Bay Company was 
not slow to display its sympathy. Its agents were 
informed that an expedition was likely to set out in 
the following spring, and were ordered to make the 
way easy for it, while two boats, two canoes and 120 
bags of pemmican were placed at the disposal of 
Back, who was also empowered to levy contributions 
of provisions and stores at any of the Company's 
stations. 

The plan of campaign was to be as follows. After 
spending the winter of 1833-34 at the Great Bear 
Lake, the expedition was to attempt the navigation 
of the great and hitherto unexplored river which had 
its source slightly to the east This river was known 
to the Indians by the tongue-twisting name of Thlew- 
ee-chon-desseth, which, being translated, merely means 
the Great Fish River. Nothing definite was known 
concerning it, but it was believed to flow either into 
the eastern extremity of the Polar Sea or into Prince 
Regent's Inlet itself Thence it would only be a 
matter of 300 miles to Fury Beach, where, it was well 
known, Ross intended to call for supplies. It will be 
seen that this expedition was to open up entirely new 
ground, and it was hoped that Back, who was to be 
accompanied by Mr Richard King, a naturalist of 
repute, and eighteen men, would make some valuable 
scientific discoveries. 

The Great Slave Lake was reached without mis- 
adventure, and as the season was still early, Back 
determined to set out on a preliminary expedition in 
search of the source of the Great Fish River, which 
had never yet been properly located. He found that 
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his task was by no means light, for his way lay through 
a chain of rivers and lakes, involving countless port- 
ages, while, to add to his troubles, his interpreter fell 
ill and two of his Indian companions deserted. How- 
ever, on August 31 he succeeded in reaching the river 
for which he was searching, and, though the season 
was now too late to admit of extended exploration, 
he was able to find out what build of boat would be 
necessary for the descent in the following year. This 
done, he made his way back to the spot on the Great 
Slave Lake which had been selected for the party's 
winter quarters. 

Here he found that the construction of their quarters 
was proceeding apace. The framework of the house 
was already up, a fishery had been established which 
was yielding a plentiful supply of food, while Indians 
were already beginning to flock to Fort Reliance, as 
Back had named his winter quarters. The Indians of 
that country, it should be said, had an innate objection 
to being burdened with the sick and aged members of 
their tribe, and were in the habit of entrusting them to 
the care of the nearest white man, a species of dumping 
against which it was impossible to take any protective 
measures. Consequently Back soon found himself 
with a number of helpless dependants upon his hands, 
who were all the less welcome because the fishery, as 
time went on, did not prove an unalloyed success and 
the supply of food ran rather low. 

The latter misfortune was attributed by the natives 
simply and solely to the evil machinations of a stone 
observatory which the explorers erected at the Fort 
The use of the astronomical instruments which it con- 
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tained was totally beyond their comprehension, and in 
consequence they adopted what seemed to their un- 
tutored minds to be the only rational explanation, 
namely that they were in some way connected with 
witchcraft This opinion was strengthened by the 
evidence of two Canadian voyagers, who, having 
chanced to peep into the observatory at the 
moment when Back and King were taking the dip of 
the magnetic needle, instantly told their companions 
that they had caught the white chief in the very act of 
raising the devil. 

More than once during the winter the food supply 
was in danger of failing. The party, however, was 
preserved from starvation by Akaitcho, the old Copper- 
mine chief, who put in a timely appearance with a 
supply of fresh meat Still the distress at the Fort was 
often very serious, for not only was food scarce, but the 
winter was one of the coldest on record. The thermo- 
meter often stood at Jd" below zero, while some idea of 
the difficulties attending ablution may be gathered from 
the fact that, on one occasion, when Back was obliged 
to wash his face at a distance of three feet from the fire, 
his hair was clothed with ice before he had time to dry it 

Towards the end of April a messenger arrived at the 
Fort with news that materially altered Back's plans, 
for he brought with him extracts from the Times which 
told of the safe return of Ross and his party. How- 
ever, there was still his work of exploration to be 
carried out, so at the end of June he started off for the 
Great Fish River, whither carpenters had already been 
sent to build boats suitable for the voyage to the sea. 

The descent of the river actually began on June 2y, 
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and was one of the most exciting trips on record. The 
stream was constantly interrupted by rapids, falls, and 
rocks, and had not Back been provided with a bowman 
and a steersman of exceptional nerve and dexterity 
in Sinclair, a half-breed, and M'Kay, a Highlander, 
calamity would have overtaken his party before it was 
very far on its way. 

A characteristic story is told of M'Kay which well 
deserves quotation. At a peculiarly crucial moment, 
when the boat was being swirled down one of the 
most dangerous rapids that the expedition had had to 
negotiate, an oar broke, and the boat and its occupants 
were within an ace of being hurled incontinently down 
an appalling fall. The situation proved altogether too 
much for one member of the crew, who b^an to cry 
aloud for Divine assistance. He was interrupted, how- 
ever, by M'Kay, who yelled at him in a voice which 
carried even above the roar of the water, ''Is this a time 
for praying ? Pull your starboard oar I " 

After a most perilous voyage, during which they 
covered 530 miles and negotiated no fewer than 
eighty-three falls, rapids, and cascades. Back and 
his party reached the mouth of the Great Fish River 
at the end of July. His hopes of being able to 
penetrate westward as far as Cape Tumagain were^ 
however, doomed to disappointment, for the shore 
was so encumbered with ice that navigation was out 
of the question. After waiting for a few days in the 
hope that the sea would clear he determined to return 
home, so, after giving the name of King William 
Land to the big island which lay opposite the mouth 
of the river, he started on the homeward journey on 
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August 21, reaching his destination on September 17, 
and in the following year he returned to England. It 
should be added that, in honour of this voyage, the 
name of the river was changed to that of Back River. 

Back was not destined to remain idle for long, for in 
1836 he was despatched by the Government to find a 
passage from Prince R^enf s Inlet into the Polar Sea, if 
such a passage existed. According to his instructions 
he was to make for Wager Inlet or Repulse Bay in 
the Terror^ which had been specially fitted out for the 
voys^, and ¥ras manned by a splendid company, 
including Robert M'Clure, the future discoverer of the 
North- West Passage, and Graham Gore, one of Franklin's 
companions on his last and fatal expedition. There he 
was to spend the winter, and in the following year he was 
to cross the isthmus joining Melville Peninsula to the 
mainland and pursue his way towards Cape Tumagain. 

Unfortunately he was not destined even to reach 
the scene of operations. Before she had made 
Southampton Island the Terror was caught in the 
pack, and all her captain's efforts to set her free 
again were unavailing. From this time onwards the 
situation of the crew was one of perpetual peril. 
Northerly winds swept the ice down upon her with 
terrific force, and, had she not been of an exceptionally 
strong build, she must have been crushed to pieces. 
As it was, her bolts started and her timbers cracked, 
till it was found necessary to hold her together with 
chains passed under her keel. 

As the winter wore on matters became worse, for 
not only did the danger from the ice show no signs 
of diminishing, but scurvy broke out, and several men 
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died of that terrible disease. For long and weary 
months the crew lived under the very shadow of 
death, and it was not until the beginning of May, 
by which time the Terror had drifted to the mouth 
of Hudson's Strait, that they dared to entertain any 
hopes of ultimate deliverance. At last, however, the 
ice broke away from the ship's sides, and she was 
afloat once more, but in so terribly crazy a condition 
that she was by no means fit for a voyage across the 
Atlantic However chain cables were passed under 
Jier and made fast to ringbolts on the quarter deck, 
and, thus patched up, she accomplished the journey 
in safety, reaching British waters on September 3. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE DISCOVERIES OF DEASE AND SIMPSON 

MEANWHILE the exploration of the shores of 
Northern America was proceeding apace. At 
the time when the Terror sailed for Hudson's Strait 
the situation was this. Beechey, starting from the 
west, had mapped out the coast as far as Point 
Barrow. No white man had yet examined the coast 
from Point Barrow to Return Reef, a matter of 
some 150 miles. The expeditions of Franklin and 
Richardson, however, had covered the whole distance 
between Return Reef and Point Tumagain, but the 
coast-line between that point and the mouth of the 
Great Fish or Back River still remained to be 
explored, as, too, did the shore of the Polar Sea 
eastward of the Great Fish River. It was to the 
last-named stretch of coast-line that the greatest 
importance was attached, because it was felt .that 
search might very possibly reveal the existence of a 
waterway between Regent's Inlet and the Polar 
Sea. There being so much work to be done in 
this direction, in 1836 the Hudson's Bay Company 
determined to send out an expedition on its own 
account "to endeavour to complete the discovery 
and survey of the northern shores of the American 
continent" The command of the expedition was 
given to two of the Company's officers, Mr Peter 
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Warren Dease and Mr Thomas Simpson. Dcase had 
accompanied Franklin on his expedition of 1825-26, 
and, on account of his seniority in the Company's 
service, the command of the party was given to him. 
Simpson was only a junior official, but he was a 
man of such immense enthusiasm and ability that, 
to all intents and purposes, before many weeks were 
over, he became the actual leader, and the most 
important discoveries made by the expedition must 
really be accredited to him. 

According to the official instructions, the party, 
which was to consist of twelve men in addition to 
the two officers, was to proceed to the Athabasca 
Lake, and to winter either at Fort Chipewyan or at 
Fort Resolution. The summer of 1837 ^^^ to be 
devoted to the exploration of the coast-line between 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River, which would lead 
them to the sea, and Point Barrow. As soon as 
winter set in the party was to make its way to the 
Great Bear Lake, whence, in the summer of 1838, 
it was to pass down the Coppermine River, with a 
view to linking up Franklin's discoveries with those 
of Back. 

In pursuance of this plan Dease set out for the 
Athabasca Lake at the end of July, while Simpson, 
who was a man of extraordinary energy, went south 
to the Red River Settlement, with a view to rubbing 
up his astronomy, entirely undeterred by the fact 
that he would have to make the whole of his journey 
to the Athabasca Lake — a distance of 1277 miles — 
on foot, in the depth of winter, over a nigged and 
trackless waste. It was to energy of this kind that 
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he owed so much of his success. Frequently during 
his subsequent trips he achieved feats which had 
hitherto been regarded as absolutely impossible, while 
he invariably travelled at a pace which none of his 
predecessors had ever approached. He covered the 
whole of the distance between the Red River Settle- 
ment and Lake Athabasca in sixty-two days ; and 
what makes the achievement all the more remarkable 
is that he invariably insisted on "raising the road" 
himself — in other words, he marched on ahead of 
the party to mark out the track through the snow. 
This task is so exceedingly trying, that, as a rule, 
each member of a party undertakes it in turn for an 
hour at a time. 

The winter at Fort Chipewyan was very largely 
occupied in the construction of the two boats that were 
to take the party down to the Polar Sea. The Castor 
and Pollux^ as they were named, were light clinker- 
built craft of 24 feet keel and 6 feet beam, carrying two 
lug-sails apiece. They were duly launched at the end 
of May, and on June i the party set out on its way 
down to the sea. At Fort Norman four men were sent 
off to the Great Bear Lake to build winter quarters, 
establish a fishery, and make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for the return of the party. 

The voyage down the Mackenzie passed off without 
misadventure, and on July 9 the party found itself on 
the shores of the Polar Sea. The next fortnight was 
spent in verifying Franklin's discoveries, but on July 23 
they reached Return Reef, and there they began to 
open up new country. Fog, ice, and adverse winds 
now made their progress rather slow, and Simpson 
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feared that if the conditions did not improve they 
would not reach Point Barrow before winter set in. 
Accordingly he determined to make a push for it, and 
selecting five men to accompany him, he started off to 
accomplish the rest of the journey on foot The 
weather was bitterly cold, with a biting north-east wind 
and a thick fog. The coast, moreover, was intersected 
by countless salt creeks, through which it was neces- 
sary to wade, and the conditions altogether were as 
disagreeable as could well be imagined. 

On the second day of the journey, however, when 
they had proceeded about thirty miles, they had the 
good fortune to come upon an Eskimo encampment 
Here Simpson succeeded in borrowing an " oomiack," 
or large family canoe, which proved of such material 
assistance that before long they were at their journey's 
end. 

The first part of their expedition was now safely 
accomplished, for they had surveyed the whole of the 
1 50 miles of coast-line between Return Reef and Point 
Barrow, thus linking up the discoveries of Beechey and 
Franklin. There was, therefore, nothing left for them 
to do but to make the best of their way up the Mac- 
kenzie River to the Great Bear Lake, which they 
duly reached on September 25. 

The winter passed without any misadventure what- 
ever. The usual Indians, of course, swarmed to the 
Fort and expected to be fed by the Englishmen. 
Fortunately, however, provisions were plentiful, and 
the party, unlike some of the preceding expeditions, 
was never in danger of starvation, in spite of the 
enormous appetites in which most of its members 
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rejoiced. The intense cold of these climates makes a 
liberal supply of animal food absolutely indispensable, 
and the daily ration served out to each man was lo 
or 12 pounds of venison, or, when they could be 
obtained, four or five whole fish weighing from 15 to 
20 pounds. Even this was found insufficient by some 
members of the party. 

As soon as summer began Simpson and his com- 
panions set out on their journey to the Coppermine 
River. Their way lay up Dease River and across the 
Dismal Lakes, and, as the ice had not yet given way 
to the thaw, the journey was attended by not a few 
difficulties. However, with characteristic enterprise, 
Simpson fixed his boats firmly on stout iron sledges, and 
having hoisted his sails sped away over the lakes at a 
good pace, to the immense astonishment of the natives. 

On reaching the Coppermine they found it greatly 
swollen with the melting snow and strewn with loose 
ice. Delay, however, was intolerable to the explorers, 
and they determined to make the best of their way 
down to the sea without more ado. Navigation was 
extremely dangerous, for the river went raging down 
between gigantic precipices, along whose base the 
breakers raged and foamed with overwhelming fury. 
Simpson's account of the shooting of Escape Rapid, 
which they reached at noon on the first day of their 
journey, is well worth quoting as showing the sort of 
difficulties with which they had to contend : " A glance 
at the overhanging cliffs," he says, " told us that there 
was no alternative but to run down with a full cargo. 
In an instant we were in the vortex, and, before we 
were aware, my boat was borne towards an isolated 
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rock which the boiling surge almost concealed. To 
clear it on the outside was no longer possible ; our 
only chance was to run between it and the lofty 
eastern clifT. The word was passed, and every breath 
was hushed. A stream which dashed down upon us 
over the brow of the precipice, more than a hundred 
feet in height, mingled with the spray that whirled 
upwards from the rapid, forming a terrific shower bath. 
The pass was about eight feet wide, and the error of a 
single foot would have been instant destruction. As, 
guided by Sinclair's consummate skill, the boat shot 
safely through those jaws of death, an involuntary 
cheer arose. Our next impulse was to turn round to 
view the fate of our comrades behind. They had 
profited by the peril we incurred and kept without the 
treacherous rock in time. The waves there were still 
higher, and for a while we lost sight of our friends. 
When they emei^ed the first object visible was the 
bowman disgoi^ng part of an intrusive wave which he 
had swallowed and looking half-drowned. Mr Dease 
afterwards told me that the spray, which completely 
enveloped them, formed a goi^eous rainbow round the 
boat" 

They reached the shores of the Polar Sea on July i, 
and here they were doomed to disappointment The 
winter had been one of exceptional length and severity, 
and in consequence the shores of the sea itself were so 
encumbered with ice as to make navigation almost 
impossible. They pushed slowly along, but they 
found both Coronation Gulf and Melville Sound com- 
pletely covered with solid ice, and by August 19, when 
the time was rapidly approaching for them to return. 
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they were still three miles short of the furthest point 
reached by Franklin. 

There was no chance of proceeding any further in 
their boats, but Simpson was determined to set foot 
on land which had never been trodden by an European, 
so with a party of seven men he set out on a ten days' 
tramp eastward. Travelling was very painful, for the 
way lay mostly over loose stones and was intersected 
by numberless brooks and streams. Their labours, 
however, were well rewarded. Simpson had feared 
from the formation of the land along which he was 
travelling that the coast-line of the Polar Sea was not 
continuous. On August 23, however, he reached a 
lofty cape, on ascending which he discovered that in 
reality he had merely been travelling along the 
southern shore of a strait Beneath his feet lay an 
immense sea rolling away eastward as far as the eye 
could reach, while to the north he saw an extensive 
land to which he gave the name of Queen Victoria 
Land. 

After travelling a few miles south-south-east tlie 
expedition was obliged to start on their way back, the 
five days allotted to the outgoing journey having now 
expired. On the 29th they rejoined the rest of the 
party at Boathaven, and on September 4 they began 
the journey up the Coppermine. Hitherto the ascent 
of the Coppermine by boat had been considered im- 
possible. Simpson, however, determined to prove that 
the reverse was the case, and with infinite labour he 
succeeded in towing the boats safely up all the rapids. 
On September 5 they reached a spot about four miles 
below the junction of Kendal River, which they con- 
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sidered to be the nearest point to Fort Confidence. 
Here, accordingly, they dragged the boats out of the 
water, and leaving them high and dry in a wood, they 
made their way back to their winter quarters on foot, 
reaching their journey's end on September 14. 

There everything had been got in perfect readiness 
for the long winter. The buildings had been put in 
order, a quantity of dried venison had been purchased 
from the Indians, and several thousand fish had been 
caught and cured. Consequently they were in no 
danger of want, and spent their time in comparative 
comfort until June brought a release from the frost 
As soon as it was possible they set off for the point 
on the Coppermine at which they had left the Castor 
and Pollux^ and in due time they reached the Polar 
Sea. 

In the first week or so their progress was rather slow. 
The season was, however, far more open than was that 
of the preceding year and, on reaching Coronation 
Gulf, they found it, to their great delight, perfectly 
navigable. From that point they pushed on apace. 
On the night of the 20th they stopped at Boathaven, 
and thence, helped by a favouring wind, they ran 
rapidly along the west coast of Kent Peninsula to Cape 
Franklin, which they reached exactly a month earlier 
than Simpson's party had reached it in the preceding 
year. Here again they were favoured by fortune, for 
they found an open passage of water, two miles wide, 
along which the boats bowled merrily. They reached 
Cape Alexander on the 26th, and then, rounding the 
eastern extremity of Kent Peninsula, they ran along 
the shore which they had been previously obliged to 
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traverse on foot, discovering and naming Melbourne 
Island and Roxborough Cape as they went. 

On the loth they entered the strait which is now 
called by Simpson's name, and it was then that they 
realised that they were on the verge of linking up 
Franklin's discoveries with those of Back, for the rapid 
rush of the tide from the east told them that they were 
about to enter the open sea into which the Great Fish 
River disgoi^ed its waters. On the 13th all doubts on 
this point were set at rest for, on rounding a very sharp 
cape, they saw before them a sandy desert which they 
knew to be Back's Ogle Point 

By reaching the estuary of the Great Fish River they 
had practically accomplished the objects of their ex- 
pedition. Simpson, however, was by no means dis- 
posed to rest upon his laurels, and he determined to 
make an effort to discover whether or not the North 
American continent was linked to Boothia Felix or 
whether a strait connected the Boothia Gulf with the 
Arctic Sea. Accordingly, with his wonted energy, he 
selected three volunteers and set off on a short voyage 
of exploration in one of the boats. He was not destined, 
however, to succeed in his search, for on the 20th 
adverse winds compelled him to take shelter in a small 
river, which he named after the Castor and Pollux. To 
attempt to proceed any further would have been fool- 
hardy, and might well have resulted in the loss of the 
entire party. Accordingly, having decided his position 
as lat 68** 28' N., long. 94' 14' W., he turned back and 
reached Cape Britannia, where Dease had remained, 
on August 20. 

They decided to vary their homeward journey by 
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sailing along the coast of Victoria Land, which had 
never, of course, been explored. They made its nearest 
point, which they named Cape Colbome, on Septem- 
ber 6. The 7th and 8th were spent in sailing across 
two great bays, to which they gave the names of 
Cambridge and Wellington Bays, and on the Qth 
they were nearly opposite Cape Franklin, the shore 
of the American continent being then about twenty 
miles away. On the following day they made for 
Cape Barrow, having explored some 156 miles of the 
new country. 

The ascent of the Coppermine was difficult, as winter 
had now set in, and the ice on the rocks afforded very 
poor foothold to the men who were towing the boats. 
The journey was, however, accomplished in safety, and 
on September 25 they reached Fort Confidence. 
Thence they passed on to Fort Simpson, where the 
leader of the expedition proposed to spend the next 
few weeks in writing up the account of his voyages and 
discoveries. These were completed by December 2, 
on which date he set out for his own station at Red 
River Settlement, which he reached on February 2, hav- 
ing travelled 1900 miles on foot in those sixty-one days. 
This was destined to be the last journey which the 
indefatigable young traveller undertook, for within a 
few months he was lying in his grave. The exact cir- 
cumstances which led to the tragic death of one of the 
most brilliant and enthusiastic explorers England ever 
possessed have never been properly ascertained, and no 
one ever knew whether he was murdered or whether he 
committed suicide. 

Briefly put, the story is as follows : The Governor 
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of the Hudson's Bay Company at that time was a 
relation of the explorer, who was not, however, too well 
disposed towards him. Though the expedition had 
accomplished great things, it seems that Governor 
Simpson thought that it ought to have accomplished 
more ; and in one of his letters to its leader he expressed 
his regret that the party was not prepared to spend an- 
other year in the Arctic regions, with a view to pushing 
its discoveries on in the direction of Fury and Hecla 
Strait. As the younger Simpson had already told him 
in one of his letters that his men were utterly worn out 
and his provisions exhausted, the tone adopted by the 
Governor seems to have been distinctly unreasonable. 
That his relative was perfectly prepared to prosecute 
his researches still further was obvious from an offer 
which he made to lead another expedition north in the 
following year, with a view to surveying Boothia Felix, 
and, if possible, to passing through Fury and Hecla 
Strait, and so making his way to Hudson's Bay. This 
offer was, however, entirely ignored by Governor 
Simpson, who, indeed, gave the young explorer to 
understand that, if another expedition were fitted out, 
the command would be given to someone else. 

Simpson was very much hurt by the Governor's 
attitude, and wrote him a somewhat strong letter 
upon the subject, with the result that he was 
ordered to repair to England immediately. The 
controversy seems to have affected the explorer's 
health very seriously indeed, and it is obvious from 
some of the letters that he wrote to the Governor that 
he was suffering from great mental excitement. Had he 
but known it, there was every prospect of his con- 
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tinuing his excellent work as an explorer, for a letter 
which he had written to the directors of the Hudson's 
Bay Company suggesting a fresh voyage of discovery 
through the Gulf of Boothia had been very favourably 
considered by them, and they wrote him a formal 
reply appointing him to the command of a fresh ex- 
pedition within a few days of the date on which he set 
out on his homeward journey from the Red River 
Settlement 

He took leave of his friends on June 6, 1840, and 
started off in the direction of St Peters with a party 
which consisted of James Bruce of the Red River 
Settlement, a father and son of the name of Legros, 
and John Bird. Bruce's sworn testimony as to the 
events which took place on the journey is to the 
following effect On June 14 Simpson seemed to be 
restless and ill. He frequently expressed a desire 
to return to the Red River Settlement, and urged the 
others to go with him. He did not appear to be 
suffering from any particular complaint, but he wished, 
nevertheless, to consult a physician, and told his com- 
panions that he feared that he could not live much 
longer. Towards the evening Bruce, Bird, and the 
elder Leg^os were engaged in pitching the tent, stand- 
ing with their backs to their leader. Suddenly Bruce 
heard the report of a gun, and looking round, he saw 
that Simpson had shot Bird, who fell dead upon the 
spot Simpson then turned his gun upon the elder 
L^ros and fired at him, wounding him mortally, 
though death did not ensue immediately. When they 
were sufficiently recovered from their horror and 

amazement, Bruce and the younger Legros approached 
u 
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Simpson, who told them that it had come to his know- 
ledge that Bird and Legros had formed a plot to kill 
him during the night for his papers, and that he had 
only acted in self-defence. Before he died Legros 
denied the existence of any such plot, and to this day 
it is not known whether or not Simpson had any 
ground for his suspicions. 

The young explorer was still standing with his gun 
in his hand, and Bruce and the younger Legros, 
fearing, apparently, that they might share the fate of 
their comrades, mounted their horses and rode back to 
find another and lai^er body of travellers whom they 
had left on the previous day, and who were encamped 
a few miles back. On reaching their friends they gave 
the alarm, and having been joined by five men they 
returned to the scene of the murders. As they reached 
the cart near which Simpson had been standing, they 
called him by name. The only answer that they received 
was the report of a g^n and the whistle of a bullet. 
That Simpson had sl^ot himself was the inevitable 
conclusion, but, with a view to frightening him if he 
should be still alive, they fired their guns as they 
approached the cart. The precaution was unnecessary, 
however, for, on drawing nearer, they found that 
Simpson had shot himself through the head. The 
bodies of the three men, Simpson, Legros, and Bird, 
were there and then buried in the same grave. 

Such is the story as told by Bruce, but it is im- 
possible to vouch for its truth as there was no corro- 
borative evidence, the younger Legros never having 
been examined. Having regard to the state of 
Simpson's health at the time, it is more than probable 
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that he really believed that he was only acting in 
his own defence in shooting Bird and Legros. But 
whether he died by his own hand, or whether he was 
shot by Bruce or one of the party who returned with 
him, it is impossible to say. 



CHAPTER XII 
franklin's last voyage 

THE failure of Back's expedition in the Terror to 
accomplish anything of importance proved so 
discouraging to the Government that, for a while, they 
desisted from any further attempts to discover the 
North- West Passage, and turned their attention to the 
Antarctic instead. The brilliant success of Dease and 
Simpson's journey along the shores of the Polar Sea, 
however, had the effect of giving a fresh impetus to the 
public interest in Arctic exploration; so, when the 
Erebus and Terror returned from their voyage to the 
Antarctic, the authorities listened favourably to the 
representations of the Royal Geographical Society and 
of a number of men of science who were interested in 
the work, and decided to fit them out again for an 
expedition to the Polar seas. 

For the last seven years Franklin had been acting as 
Governor of Tasmania, but he returned at about the 
time when the new expedition was under discussion, 
and it was naturally felt that, as senior Arctic explorer, 
he ought to be given the command. Lord Haddington, 
then first Lord of the Admiralty, was at first rather 
chary of offering it to him, thinking that, after his long 
and brilliant career, he might well wish to spend the 

rest of his days in peace at home. " I might find a 
1 16 
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good excuse for not letting you go, Sir John," he said, 
"in the rumour that tells me you are sixty years of 
age." " No, no, my lord," exclaimed Franklin, " I am 
only fifty-nine ! " So to everyone's delight the appoint- 
ment was duly made. 

The Erebus and Terror were fitted out for the service 
with all the most modem appliances. Provided as they 
were with engines of twenty horse-power and auxiliary 
screws, they were the first Arctic vessels to put the 
discovery of steam to practical use, for the engines of 
the Victory^ as we have seen, were so crude that they 
had to be discarded. Naturally enough the authorities 
were flooded with applications for appointments to the 
ships, and they were able, in consequence, to select 
some of the most able officers in the navy for the 
service, among them being Commander Fitzjames, who 
had been through the China War ; Crozier and Graham 
Gore, who had served under Parry and Ross ; Fairholme, 
Hodgson, and Des Voeux. 

Franklin's official instructions were to pass through 
Lancaster Sound with all possible despatch, wasting 
no time in examining openings to the northward, and, 
after reaching Cape Walker, to turn southward and 
eastward with a view to finding his way to Behring 
Strait Should neither of these two routes prove 
practicable, he was to go northward up Wellington 
Channel in the second summer. 

The two ships sailed from the Thames on 
May 19, 1845, and were soon well on their way up 
Baffin Bay. Most of what we know of the early part 
of the voyage we owe to Commander Fitzjames, a 
delightful correspondent, who, in a series of letters to 
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Mrs Coningham, gave some character sketches of his 
companions which are well worth preserving. Here is 
a passage which refers to Franklin. ^ I like a man 
who is in earnest. Sir John Franklin read the church 
service to-day, and a sermon, so very beautifully that I 
defy any man not to feel the force of what he would 
convey. The first Sunday he read was a day or two 
before we sailed, when Lady Franklin, his daughter, 
and niece attended. Everyone was struck with his 
extreme earnestness of manner, evidently proceeding 
from real conviction. . . . We are very fond of Sir 
John Franklin, who improves very much as we come 
to know more of him. He is anything but nervous 
or fidgety; in fact, I should say remarkable for 
energetic decision in sudden emergencies, but I 
should think he might be easily persuaded where he 
has not already formed a strong opinion." 

Here is a note on the purser. " I have just had a 
game of chess with the purser, Osmer, who is delight- 
ful. ... I was at first inclined to think that he was a 
stupid old man, because he had a chin and took snuff; 
but he is as merry-hearted as any young man, full of 
quaint, dry sayings, always good-humoured, always 
laughing, never a bore, takes his pinch after dinner, 
plays a rubber, and beats me at chess — and he is a 
gentleman." 

The subject of the next sketch to be quoted is 
Harry Goodsir, the assistant-sui^eon of the Erebus^ 
who, though still young, was already well known as 
a naturalist of more than ordinary ability. Before 
taking up his appointment to the expedition he had 
been curator of the Edinburgh museum. " I can't 
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make out," says Fitzjames, "why Scotchmen just 
caught always speak in a low, hesitating, monotonous 
tone of voice, which is not at all times to be under- 
stood ; this is, I believe, called ' cannyness.' Mr Good- 
sir is 'canny.' He is long and straight, and walks 
upright on his toes, with his hands tucked up in each 
jacket pocket He is perfectly good-humoured, very 
well informed on general points, in natural history 
learned, was curator of the Edinburgh museum, appears 
to be about twenty-eight years of age, laughs delight- 
fully, cannot be in a passion, is enthusiastic about all 
'ologies, draws the insides of microscopic animals with 
an imaginary pointed pencil, catches phenomena in a 
bucket, looks at the thermometer and every other 
meter, is a pleasant companion and an acquisition to 
the mess." 

Crouch, the mate, ** is a little black-haired, smooth- 
faced fellow, good-humoured in his own way ; writes, 
reads, works, draws, all quietly ; is never in the way of 
anybody, and always ready when wanted ; but I can 
find no remarkable point in his character, except, per- 
haps, that he is, I should think, obstinate. Stanley, 
the surgeon, ... is rather inclined to be good-looking, 
but fat, with jet-black hair, very white hands, which are 
always abominably clean, and the shirt sleeves tucked 
up, giving one unpleasant ideas that he would not mind 
cutting off one's leg immediately — if not sooner." 
Graham Gore, the first lieutenant, is "a man of great 
stability of character, a very good officer and the 
sweetest of tempers. He plays the flute dreadfully 
well, draws sometimes very well and sometimes very 
badly, but is altogether a capital fellow." 
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The expedition was probably the happiest and the 
most united that ever set out from England, and some 
of Sir John's kindly spirit seems to have been infused 
into all the members of the party. As an example of 
the good feeling which pervaded the whole crew, a 
little story concerning Osmer, the purser, may be 
quoted from Fitzjames's diary. It occurred when the 
ships were off the Danish settlement of Disco, a spot 
where the scenery is grand but unutterably bleak and 
desolate. Fitzjames happened to go on deck at mid- 
night, and there he found Osmer indulging in a little 
paS'SeuL " What a happy fellow you are ! " exclaimed 
Fitzjames, " always in a good humour." " Well, sir," 
said the purser, " if I am not happy here, I don't know 
where else I could be." 

The first few days of July were spent off Disco, 
taking in supplies and generally making the last pre- 
parations for the Arctic journey. At this time the 
prospects of success seemed to be unusually bright. 
The season at Disco was the mildest and earliest ever 
known, and, in their last letters home, the officers asked 
their relations, in jest, to address their future corre- 
spondence to Petropaulovski, a seaport beyond the 
Behring Strait, on the coast of Asiatic Russia. 

There is a passage in one of these letters, written 
by Lieutenant Fairholme, which we cannot refrain 
from quoting, as it forms the last tribute to Franklin 
that was penned during his life. " On board," it runs, 
" we are as comfortable as it is possible to be. I need 
hardly tell you how much we are all delighted with 
our captain. He has, I am sure, won not only the 
respect, but the love of every person on board by his 
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amiable manner and kindness to all, and his influence 
is always employed for some good purpose, both among 
the officers and men. He has been most successful in 
his selection of officers, and a more agreeable set could 
hardly be found. Sir John is in much better health 
than when we left England, and really looks ten years 
younger. He takes an active part in everything that 
goes on, and his long experience in such services as 
this makes him a most valuable adviser." 

On July 12 Franklin wrote his last official letter 
to the Admiralty. "The ships," he says, "are now 
complete with supplies of every kind for three years ; 
they are, therefore, very deep ; but happily we have no 
reason to expect much sea as we proceed farther. . . . 
It is unnecessary to assure their lordships of the energy 
and zeal of Captain Crozier, Commander Fitzjames, 
and the officers and men with whom I have the happi- 
ness of being employed on this service." 

On the same day the Erebus and Terror sailed away 
north-west up the Waigat Strait. On the 26lh they 
were sighted by the whaler The Prince of Wales^ moored 
to an iceberg near the south entrance to Melville Bay, 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to round the 
middle ice and enter Lancaster Sound. The master 
of the whaler. Captain Dannett, was invited to dine 
with Sir John on the following day, but a favourable 
breeze sprang up, and the ships parted company. 
Captain Dannett was the last white man to set eyes 
on the ill-fated Erebus and Terror. 



CHAPTER XIII 

RAE AND THE BOOTHIA PENINSULA 

IN order to preserve the chronological order of 
events, it is now necessary to leave the Franklin 
expedition for a while, and to take up the thread of the 
exploration of Northern America where it was dropped 
by Dease and Simpson. It will be remembered that 
shortly before his untimely death Simpson had written 
a letter to the Governors of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, suggesting that he should conduct an expedition 
along the undiscovered shores that lay between the 
Castor and Pollux River and Fury and Hecla Strait 
Though he was destined never to know it, the plan was 
very favourably received by the directors, and their 
letter, conferring on him the sole command of the 
expedition, reached America very shortly after his 
death. 

The immediate result of this sad event was that all 
plans for prosecuting the exploration of Northern 
America were held in abeyance for some years — till, 
indeed, 1 845, when the news that England was fitting 
out a fresh expedition, with a view to discovering the 
North-West Passage, urged the Company on to further 
efforts. The command of the new expedition was offered 
by Sir George Simpson, who was still Governor-in- 
Chief of the Company's territories, to Dr John Rae, 
then new to Arctic exploration, though he subsequently 
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proved his worth, not only by the success which he 
achieved on the present journey, but also by the good 
work that he did in his search for Franklin. 

The plan of campaign arranged by the Company 
differed materially from that originally propounded 
by Simpson. Simpson had proposed to travel east- 
ward from the Castor and Pollux River and, after 
surveying Boothia Felix, to make his way, if possible, 
to Hudson's Bay. Rae's expedition, on the other 
hand, was to set out from Hudson's Bay and to 
make its way up Rowe's Welcome to Repulse Bay. 
There it was to cross the isthmus connecting the 
Melville Peninsula with the mainland, which, if the 
Eskimo stories were to be believed, was not more 
than three days' journey, and, on reaching the sea 
on the other side, it was to push on till it had 
reached the point where either Ross or Dease and 
Simpson had left off. It must be remembered that 
at this time it was not known whether Boothia Felix 
was an island or a peninsula. If it proved to be the 
former, Rae was to make his way through the passage 
that divided it from the mainland and so into the 
Arctic Ocean. If the latter, he was to travel up its 
western shores until he reached some point that had 
been visited by the Rosses in the Victory, 

The journey was likely to prove adventurous, for 
there was no degree of certainty that the party would 
be able to obtain sufficient provisions to keep them 
from starving. Rae was only to take two small boats 
with him, so that it would be impossible for him to 
equip himself with any great quantity of food, and he 
would be obliged to depend on such poor supplies as 
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the barren country had to offer. As, therefore, it 
seemed more than probable that the party would have 
to face the unpleasing alternatives of being either starved 
or frozen to death, he had some difficulty at first in 
obtaining volunteers. 

On June 1846, however, the preliminary difficulties 
having been overcome, Rae, with ten men, set out from 
York Factory. His boats, which were named the North 
Pole and the Magnet^ were strong, clinker-built craft, 
22 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches broad. In addition 
to the ordinary equipment, he carried an oiled canvas 
canoe and one of Halkett's air-boats which had never 
been tried on one of these expeditions before, and 
proved eminently satisfactory. 

The first part of the journey was necessarily slow, as 
in many cases the sea was still blocked with closely- 
packed ice, which needed careful negotiation. On 
July 24, however, the boats rounded Cape Hope and 
entered Repulse Bay, where the original exploration 
was to begin. On landing in Gibson Cove, they came 
upon a party of Eskimos, from whom they learnt the 
good news that the isthmus was not more than forty 
miles across, and that over a full thirty-five miles of this 
distance a chain of lakes afforded a waterway. 

On the following morning the ladies of the tribe paid 
Rae a state visit " They were all tattooed on the face," 
he writes, "the form on each being nearly the same, 
viz. a number of curved lines drawn from between the 
eyebrows up over the forehead, two lines across the 
cheek from near the nose towards the ear, and a 
number of diverging curved lines from the lower lip 
towards the chin and lower jaw. Their hands and 
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arms were much tattooed from the tip of the finger 
to the shoulder. Their hair was collected in two lai^ 
bunches, one on each side of the head, and, a piece of 
stick about ten inches long and half an inch thick being 
placed among it, a strip of different-coloured deer-skin 
is wound round it in a spiral form, producing far from 
an unpleasing effect. They all had ivory combs of 
their own manufacture, and deer-skin clothes with the 
hair outwards ; the only difference between their dresses 
and those of the men being that the coats of the former 
had much larger hoods (which are used for carrying 
children), in having a flap before as well as behind, and 
also in the greater capacity of their boots, which come 
high above the knee, and are kept up by being fastened 
to the girdle." Curiously enough, one of these women 
had visited the Fury and Hecla twenty-three years 
before, and among her most prized possessions were 
some beads which Parry had given her. 

With immense labour the boats were dragged up the 
stream which connects Repulse Bay with the chain of 
lakes, and the serious work of the expedition began. 
Rae found that he had not been misled by the stories 
of the Eskimos, and by August i he was on the shores 
of Committee Bay, the southernmost arm of Prince 
Regent Inlet. His first hope was that he would be 
able to sail round the bay and survey its shores. Ice 
and fog, however, rendered this quite impossible, so he 
decided, as there seemed to be no chance of the ice 
breaking up that season, to turn back to Repulse Bay 
and to hope for better luck in the following summer. 

Game, fortunately, was plentiful at that time of the 
year, and the doctor, who was an enthusiastic sports- 
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man and an excellent shot, soon relieved his party of 
any dread that they might have of death from starva- 
tion. The sporting-book for September showed that 
63 deer, 5 hares, i seal, 172 patridges, and 116 salmon 
and trout were brought into Fort Hope — the name 
given to their winter quarters — while in September he 
accounted for 69 deer. Fuel, however, was exceedingly 
scarce, and, as bitterly cold weather set in in the middle 
of October, the party was put to no small inconvenience. 
At first the frost was hailed as an unmixed blessing, 
for it hardened the wet clay with which the walls of the 
house had been dressed, and made the place weather- 
proof. Anything that was at all damp, however, was 
instantly frozen solid, and when Rae attempted to open 
some books which had been lying on a shelf, he found 
their leaves a solid mass. As fuel grew scarcer, the 
doctor forbad its use for any purpose except cooking, 
and a member of the party who wished to dry his wet 
clothes was obliged to take them to bed with him. The 
evaporation arising from them always froze on the 
blankets, which in consequence generally sparkled 
with hoar frost. 

Almost the only form of exercise which the party 
was able to take was an occasional game of football 
on the snow. These games were not unattended by 
difficulties, for the snow was so hard that several pairs 
of heels were usually to be seen in the air at the same 
time, while the air was so bitter that the players were 
obliged to rub their faces continually in order to 
prevent them from being frost-bitten. A part of the 
time was also spent by the men in mastering the art of 
building snow houses after the Eskimo fashion, an 
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accomplishment which proved of inestimable service to 
them later on when they were engaged in the explora- 
tion of Boothia and Melville Peninsula. 

At this time the Eskimos of the neighbourhood 
engaged a good deal of Rae's attention. They appear 
to have been an extraordinarily hardy race, who suffered 
no inconvenience even in the bitterest cold. On one 
occasion he found a member of the tribe engaged in 
repairing the runners of his sledge. " The substance 
used," he writes, " was a mixture of moss chopped up 
very fine, and snow soaked in water, lumps of which are 
firmly pressed on the sledge with the bare hand, and 
smoothed over so as to have an even surface. The 
process occupied the man nearly an hour, during the 
whole of which time he did not put his hands in his 
mits, nor did he appear to feel the cold much, although 
the temperature was 30* below zero." On another 
occasion he paid a visit to their camp, where he acquired 
the interesting intelligence that it was their custom to 
strip off all their clothes before retiring to bed even in the 
depth of winter. They kept their huts comparatively 
warm, however, by an ever-burning lamp, and Rae 
observed with some astonishment that, during the visit 
in question, his waistcoat thawed. That article of his 
attire had been frozen solid some time before by the 
congelation of his breath, and had had no opportunity 
of returning to its normal condition in his own comfort- 
less quarters. 

On April 5 Rae started off on his second journey 
across the isthmus which now bears his name, his object 
being to explore the western shores of Committee Bay 
and to discover whether any waterway led westward 
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from it to the Arctic seas. With the details of the 
journey we need scarcely concern ourselves, for it was 
not enlivened by any incident of special interest It 
will be sufficient to say that his efforts were attended 
by complete success, for on April i8 he reached Lord 
Mayor's Bay, the most southern point reached by Ross, 
thus completing the discovery of the southern and 
western shores of Prince Regent's Inlet, and proving 
that Boothia was a peninsula. 

Having duly taken possession of the newly-discovered 
country in the name of the Queen, he set out on the 
return journey to Fort Hope, which he reached on 
May 5. The eastern shores of Prince Regent Inlet 
still remained to be explored, and as the season was 
early, Rae decided to waste no time in setting about 
that part of his task. Accordingly he only rested at 
Fort Hope for a few days, and then, taking with him 
four men and a good supply of provisions, he set off 
again. By May 27 they were close to Cape Ellice, 
which is within ten miles or so of Fury and Hecla 
Strait The journey, however, had been exceedingly 
exhausting and food was running short, so Rae decided 
that it would be madness to attempt to push his 
exploration any further. Accordingly the party turned 
homewards again and arrived at Fort Hope early in 
June, tired and very thin, but in excellent spirits. 
They finally reached York Factory on September 6, 
after a most successful journey, in the course of which 
they had discovered several hundred miles of unknown 
coast-line and had considerably reduced the area in 
which the North-West Passage must be sought. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE FRANKLIN SEARCH BEGUN 

IT was in the summer of 1847 that serious doubts 
concerning the safety of the Franklin expedition 
were first entertained and the Government decided 
to take steps towards its relief. As we have akeady 
seen, the Erebus and Terror were last sighted in Lan- 
caster Sound, and there was no means of knowing in 
what direction they had sailed from that day onwards. 
Accordingly, it was thought best to send out relief 
parties from the east, through Lancaster Sound, from 
the west, through Behring Strait, and from the south, 
to search the northern shores to America. 

The first of these to start was that which was to 
attempt to meet Franklin by way of Behring Strait. 
The Herald (Captain Kellett), a survey ship of 500 
tons was already near the scene of action, and it was 
decided to reinforce her with the Plover^ a store ship 
of 213 tons, under Commander Moore, and to send 
these two ships on a voyage round the North American 
coast to the Mackenzie River. 

The Plover proved herself to be a very poor sailor, 
and it was not until June 1849 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ships met 
at their appointed rendezvous in Kotzebue Sound. 
Here they were joined by the Nancy Dawson^ a small 
yacht owned and commanded by Mr Robert Sheddon, 
who had sailed north with a view to taking part in the 

I ««9 
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search. The three ships sailed north in company, and, 
on reaching Wainwright Inlet, despatched three boats, 
filled to the brim with provisions and commanded by 
Lieutenant Pullen, on the long journey to the Mac- 
kenzie River. Mr Sheddon determined to accompany 
Lieutenant Pullen for a part of his journey, but the 
Herald and Plover sailed on and explored the waters 
to the north of Behring Strait Beyond discovering 
the two islands which now bear their names, however, 
they accomplished but little. 

By September 2 the two government ships and the 
Nancy Dawson were all lying in Kotzebue Sound, 
where it had been decided that the Plover should spend 
the winter. After supplying the wants of her com- 
panion ship, the Herald sailed away south with the 
Namy Dawson^ reaching Mazatlan, on the coast of 
Mexico, at the beginning of October. Mr Sheddon, 
who had been in failing health for some time, did not 
survive the winter. 

In the meanwhile, Moore, of the Plover, opened up 
communications with the natives round Kotzebue 
Sound in the hope that he might obtain tidings of 
Franklin. The result was that circumstantial tales 
concerning white men travelling in the interior, were 
poured into his ears, and, in attempting to verify these, 
Bedford Pim very nearly lost his life. Neither then, 
however, nor in the summer, when the Herald and 
Plover made a cruise round the coast, could they dis- 
cover that these stories had any foundation in fact, 
nor did their search give them any reason to suppose 
that Franklin and his party had approached the shores 
along which they were sailing. 
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Lieutenant Pullen's boat expedition to the Mac- 
kenzie met with no better success. Cramped up in 
open boats which were in constant danger of being 
wrecked by gales or the drifting ice, he and his men 
suffered tortures from cold and exposure, and the 
difficulties and dangers of their 1500-mile journey were 
enhanced by the unfriendliness of the natives. The 
winter was spent at the various stations of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and, in the following spring, PuUen set 
out again for the shores of the Polar Sea. The con- 
ditions, however, were such as to preclude any possi- 
bility of success, and he was obliged to turn back 
before he had even reached the point at which his 
search proper was to have begun. 

The conduct of the first overland journey was en- 
trusted to Richardson, who, with Rae as his lieutenant, 
was commissioned to search the coast of North America 
from the Mackenzie to the Coppermine. The Polar 
Sea was reached without misadventure, but from that 
point onwards the journey proved dangerous and 
difficult, as owing to the lateness of the spring they 
were obliged to cache their boats and make a great 
part of it on foot. In the following year Rae returned 
to the mouth of the Coppermine only to find that the 
natives had discovered the boats and had broken them 
up for the sake of the copper fastenings. Any sea 
voyage was, therefore, out of the question, and, after 
cross-examining the Eskimos and sweeping the shores 
of WoUaston Land with a telescope, he was obliged to 
return to headquarters at Fort Confidence. 

The first two attempts at conducting the search 
through Lancaster Sound were not a conspicuous sue- 
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cess. Sir James Clark Ross started off in the Enter- 
prise and Investigator and explored most of Prince 
Regent Inlet and the northern gulf of Boothia, but 
without obtaining any clues to Franklin's fate, while, 
in the following year, Saunders, who was sent out in 
the North Star with provisions for Ross, was caught in 
the ice and never succeeded in reaching his destination. 

In 1851, however, the search was prosecuted with 
far greater vigour, and no fewer than five expeditions 
left British and American shores almost simultaneously. 
Of these, the Government sent out two, one consisting 
of four ships, the Resolute and the Assistance^ with 
their steam tenders, the Pioneer and the Intrepid^ com- 
manded by Captain Horatio Austin, with Captain 
Ommaney, Lieutenant Osbom, and Lieutenant Cator 
under him, and the other of two whalers, the Lady 
Franklin and the Sophia^ under William Penny, a 
whaler of great repute, who, it was hoped, would meet 
with rather more success in battling with the ice than 
did his predecessors, Ross and Saunders. Two private 
expeditions also set out from England, one of them, 
the Prince Albert^ having been equipped by Lady 
Franklin, while the other, the Felix^ was placed under 
the command of Ross. The American expedition 
consisted of the Advance and the Rescue^witYi Lieutenant 
De Haven at the head of affairs. 

Unfortunately, all of these expeditions had one 
common objective — to pass up Lancaster Sound and 
examine the shores of Wellington Channel, the south- 
east entrance to which they reached almost simultan- 
eously. It was now that the first traces of the missing 
explorers were found, for, going ashore on Beechey 
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Island on August 23, Ommaney discovered signs that 
a party of white men had encamped there, and Penny, 
examining the spot four days later, came upon the 
graves of four men belonging to the Erebus and Terror. 
In addition to the graves there was a hut, some pieces 
of rope of the pattern used in the Navy, and such mis- 
cellaneous odds and ends as torn mits, fragments of 
writing paper, meat-tins, and coal-bags, but, search as 
they would, they could find no sign of any written 
document such as might give some hint as to the 
direction which Franklin had taken on leaving his 
winter quarters. At Cape Riley again traces were 
found in abundance, but no information of any value 
was forthcoming. 

Leaving his companions to follow up these dis- 
coveries, Forsyth instantly made his way back to 
England. De Haven also intended to return home, 
but the ice intervened, and the American ships were 
firmly beset before they had left Wellington Channel. 
From that time onwards their experiences were much 
like those of the Terror, Drifting northward with the 
ice, they were carried up to Grinnell Land, which had 
never been sighted before, and then, the drift changing 
to the south, they were borne down Wellington 
Channel along Lancaster Sound, and into Baffin Bay, 
till, after covering a distance of over a thousand miles 
in this fashion, they were finally released in July. 

There was now nothing for the other three parties to 
do but to find winter quarters, whence they might 
prosecute the search as soon as spring made it possible 
for them to send out sledging parties. The Lady 
Franklin^ the Sophia, and the Felix, therefore, put into 
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Assistance Bay, at the south end of Comwallis Land, 
while Austin and his squadron made for Griffith Island, 
where they were frozen in in September. 

It was Penny's special duty to explore the shores of 
Wellington Channel, and, as soon as the worst of the 
winter was over, he and Petersen started out with this end 
in view. As they pushed northward, they became more 
and more convinced that the channel led into a great 
open sea, and they had already determined to pursue 
their investigations further in this direction as soon as 
summer should have released the ships, when, to their 
amazement, on rounding a headland, they came upon 
a great channel of water, stretching away for at least 
twenty-five miles to the northward, and probably 
further. Racing back to the ship with all possible 
speed, they obtained a boat and succeeded in dragging 
it over the ice to the scene of their discovery. Un- 
fortunately, however, contrary winds and drifting floes 
made it impossible to proceed any further, and they 
were obliged to turn back without exploring the water- 
way and its shores. 

In the meanwhile Austin was pushing on his work 
with tremendous vigour, and to him and to his able junior 
officer, M'Clintock, must belong the credit of bringing the 
art of sledging to a higher pitch of perfection than had 
ever been attained before. The autumn was spent in 
establishing depots of provisions along the routes which 
were to be followed in the sprij^g, and in examining 
the southern shores of Cornwallis Land in the hope 
that some traces of Franklin might be found there. 
It was in the middle of April that two great sledge 
parties started out under Ommaney and M'Clintock to 
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pursue the search to the south and east Ommaney 
discovered and explored the northern shores of Prince 
of Wales' Land, which lay in the route where Franklin 
had been instructed to seek for the North-West 
Passage. He found, however, that the sea was so 
shallow and the ice so old that by no possibility could 
the Erebus and Terror have approached the shores. 
During his sixty days' absence from the ship he 
covered 480 miles and explored 205 miles of new 
coast M'Clintock's objective was Melville Island, 
which had not been visited since Parry wintered there, 
but, though he covered 770 miles during his eighty-one 
days' absence, he found no trace of the explorers. 
Other parties sent out from the ships made important 
ge(^raphical discoveries, but, so far as the main object 
was concerned, their efforts were as fruitless as were 
those of the two big sledge expeditions. 

As soon as the ice broke up. Penny approached 
Austin with a suggestion that one of his steam tenders 
should explore the northern half of Wellington 
Channel. Austin, however, did not think that any 
useful purpose would be served thereby, and, as he 
was not prepared to spend another winter in the ice 
the whole squadron returned home. 

In the same summer the Prince Albert^ which, it will 
be remembered, had sailed for home with tidings of the 
discovery of Franklin's first winter quarters, set out 
once more under the command of Captain Kennedy, 
with a French volunteer. Lieutenant J. R. Bellot, as 
second in command. It was while he was examining 
the northern shores of Prince Regent's Inlet that 
Kennedy's career was very nearly brought to an un- 
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timely close, for, with four companions, he became 
separated from the ships, and for a long time there 
seemed no prospect of his being able to rejoin her. 
Fortunately, he found that the stores which Ross had 
left at Somerset House in 1832 were in good condition, 
and there he and his companions remained for six 
weeks, at the end of which time Bellot succeeded in 
rescuing them. In the spring the two officers made a 
brilliant sledge journey, in the course of which they 
discovered that Brentford Bay was really a strait — 
which Kennedy promptly named after his companion — 
and travelled round the whole coast of North Somerset. 
In spite of their efforts, however, they did not light 
upon a single trace of Franklin and his men. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE VOYAGES OF CX)LLINSON AND M*CLURE 

IT will be remembered that, in organising the 
Franklin search, the Government determined to 
send out expeditions from three points of the compass, 
east, west, and south. The first group was to follow in 
Franklin's tracks, the second was to attempt to meet 
him by way of Behring Strait, and the third was to 
search the North American coast in the hope that he 
might have found his way thither. As we have seen, 
the Herald and Plover had already been sent to 
Behring Strait, but the authorities felt that there was 
ample room for another expedition in that direction, 
so in 1849 they refitted the Enterprise and Investigator, 
and, putting them under the command of Captain 
Richard CoUinson, C.B., and Captain J. Le Mesurier 
M'Clure, they despatched them on this hazardous 
service. Though CoUinson was nominally leader of 
the expedition, M'Clure actually became its central 
figure, and it is with his doings that we shall have 
principally to deal 

M'Clure was a fine seaman and a man of indomitable 
courage, but, as we shall see presently, he possessed 
almost more than his fair share of that peculiarly 
British quality of never knowing when he was beaten, 
and he came near, in consequence, to sacrificing the 
lives of every member of his expedition. 

«J7 
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The two ships set sail from the Thames on January 
lo, 1850, but early in February they parted company, 
and did not meet again till they reached Magellan 
Bay, though, curiously enough, they had crossed the 
line on the same day. On the evening of the day on 
which they left the Bay they were separated by a gale, 
never to meet again. 

The Investigator was rather the better ship of the 
two, and she entered Behring Strait considerably in 
advance of her companion. Here M'Clure fell in first 
with the Plover under Commander Moore, by whom 
he sent a message home to England saying that he 
was making for Banks Land and was provisioned for 
three years, and later with the Herald. Kellett, who 
commanded the latter ship, told him that nothing had 
yet been heard of the Enterprise^ and ordered him to 
await her arrival in accordance with his official in- 
structions. This plan, however, by no means com- 
mended itself to M'Clure, so, signalling back "Important 
duty ; cannot on my own responsibility," he sailed on 
his way. Kellett ought, no doubt, to have insisted on 
M'Clure obeying orders, but he was very awkwardly 
situated. He knew that the Investigator was on its 
way to succour Franklin, and that a winter's delay 
might ruin its chances of success, and, naturally enough, 
he did not like to incur the grave responsibility of 
stopping her in her work of humanity. 

The main pack was sighted on August 2, but 
M'Clure was fortunate enough to find open water 
to the south of it, and he was soon round Point 
Barrow and sailing in waters which had never been 
travelled by a ship before. Navigation was very far 
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from easy, for the sea was covered with detached 
floes which, driven onward by the wind, came charging 
down upon the ship with tremendous force, setting her 
aquiver from stem to stern, and often endangering the 
safety of her masts. 

Whenever it was possible M'Clure sent parties 
ashore to erect cairns and to open up communications 
with any natives that they might find. From these he 
gleaned one valuable piece of information, namely, 
that they had never before seen a ** big oomiak " like 
the Investigator, The Erebus and Terror^ therefore, 
could not have reached these shores. 

After passing Return Reef navigation became more 
perilous than ever, owing to the innumerable shoals 
composed of driftwood and the deposits of the neigh- 
bouring rivers. On one occasion the Investigator went 
aground and lay for some time in imminent danger of 
being crushed to matchwood by the drifting floes. 
With all possible speed, a liberal supply of provisions 
was transferred to the boats, one of which unfortunately 
capsized and sixteen casks of salt meat went to the 
bottom. The loss was very severely felt later on. 

Sailing with great care and circumspection, M'Clure 
succeeded in reaching Cape Parry. Here a south- 
easterly wind sprang up which cleared the sea of 
ice and gave him an open way to the north, of 
which he was not slow to take advantage. In a 
few hours the welcome cry of " land on the port bow " 
rang out, and Banks' Land came in sight. At first 
there was some doubt as to what this new land 
might be. Some thought that it was a continuation of 
WoUaston Land, others held that it was a part of 
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Banks' Land. In his uncertainty M'Clure gave it the 
name of Baring Island, but when, later on, it was 
found to be the southern extension of the land sighted 
by Parry from Melville Island in 1819-20, its original 
name was, of course, retained. 

M'Clure's delight was completed when he found a 
perfectly open channel extending along the shores of 
the new land in a north-easterly direction. Up this 
channel he sailed, hardly daring to hope what was 
actually the truth, that this was the North-West Passage. 
His doubts were not, however, to be set at rest im- 
mediately, for thirty miles from the point at which the 
channel joins Barrow Strait his career was summarily 
checked by a barrier of ice which there was no pene- 
trating, and all that he could do was to make up his 
mind to spend the winter where he was. 

The early days of October brought with them the 
exceedingly unpleasant discovery that 500 lbs. of 
preserved meat were putrid and only fit to be thrown 
away. A little later, an examination of his stores 
showed him that another 424 lbs. were unfit for food, 
bringing the loss up to nearly a thousand pounds, in 
addition to the sixteen casks of salt meat which had 
fallen into the sea earlier in the voyage. The matter 
was especially serious as he had assured the Admiralty 
that he was fully provisioned for three years. 

However, there was nothing for him to do but to 
make his crew foi^et the misfortune as quickly as pos- 
sible, so he set about sending out expeditions along the 
shores of Prince of Wales' Strait, as he had named the 
channel which he had just discovered, and through 
Banks' Land. It was during one of these that he 
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actually discovered the North- West Passage and so 
earned the ten thousand pounds offered by the Govern- 
ment. This event took place on October 26th, when 
M'Clure, having ascended a high hill found that, as he 
had hoped, Prince Albert Land trended away to the 
eastward, while Banks' Land terminated in a low pro- 
montory about twelve miles from the point on which 
he stood. Away beyond the northern entrance to 
Prince of Wales' Strait he gazed across the frozen 
waters of Melville Sound, in which Barrow Strait 
terminates. 

The dark days of winter passed away without misad- 
venture, and, with the return of spring, M'Clure decided 
to send out sledge parties in search of Franklin. Few 
of those whose lot is cast in warmer climates can 
realise the dangers and discomforts of a long sledge 
journey in the Arctic regions. Sherard Osborn knew 
them well, and he gives so eloquent a description of 
them that we may quote it for the benefit of the 
uninitiated. 

" If they should feel cold," he writes, " they must be 
patient, for until their return to the ship they will have 
no fire to warm them. Should their parched tongues 
cleave to their mouths, they must swallow snow to 
allay their thirst, for water there is none. Should their 
health fail, pity is all that their comrades can give 
them, for the sledge must move on its daily march. If 
hungry, they must console themselves by looking for- 
ward to being better fed when the travelling is over, 
for the rations are, necessarily, in sledge journeys, 
weighed off to an ounce. In short, from the time they 
leave the ship till their return to it, the service is ever 
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one of suffering and privation, which call for the utmost 
endurance and most zealous energy." 

Three parties were sent out, which surveyed the 
coasts of Banks' Land and Prince Albert Land, but 
their labours were fated to be unrewarded, for not a 
trace of the missing expedition could they discover. 

As soon as the thaw released him, M'Clure naturally 
made an effort to complete the North- West Passage. 
Ice and contrary winds, however, rendered it impossible 
for him to make his way through Prince of Wales' 
Strait, so he put about and determined to try to find 
a passage round the western coast of Banks' Land, 
and so into Melville Sound. At first all went well, but 
when he reached lat 73" 55', the highest point that he 
had yet attained, he was once more brought to a stand- 
still. The channel of open water became narrower, the 
coast became more dangerous, and towering hills of ice 
hemmed them in on every side, threatening the ship 
with instant destruction. 

At one time M'Clure feared that he would be obliged 
to spend the winter in this desolate situation, but for- 
tunately a southerly wind arose which drove the ice off 
the shore and allowed him to proceed on his way. 
Weeks of valuable time had been wasted in the pack, 
and there was now nothing for him to do but to look 
for suitable winter quarters, which he eventually found 
in Mercy Bay. 

Although, dreading lest his stay in the Arctic regions 
might be prolonged indefinitely, M'Clure found it neces- 
sary to put his men on rather short rations, the winter 
was passed comfortably enough, and, as soon as spring 
came round, he set out with seven men across the ice- 
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pack to Melville Island in the hope that he might find 
another of the search expeditions stationed there. To 
his intense disappointment, all that he discovered ivas 
M*Clintock's record of his visit of the previous year. 
Of ships or human beings there was not another trace. 
Fortunately for himself he left a notice there describing 
the position of the Investigator in Mercy Bay, and this 
ultimately proved his salvation. 

When he returned to his ship he found that matters 
were not going too well with his men. They had, it is 
true, been fairly successful with their hunting, but 
scurvy had broken out and Dr Armstrong already had 
thirteen patients in his care. Worse, however, was to 
come, for July brought no sign of the desired thaw. 
Ice still choked the bay, thick ice covered the sound, 
and an ominous blink glowed in the sky. Early in 
September the frost once more had the bay in its grip 
and the unfortunate men realised that they were de- 
stined to spend a third winter in the ice. 

M'Clure was now faced by a very difficult problem. 
In the first place, his pride and his sense of duty bade 
him to save his ship, which was still in perfect condi- 
tion. In the second place, he felt that he could hardly 
ask his men to stay by him on the chance of release in 
the following summer. His solution of the problem 
cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Calling 
his men on to the quarter deck one day in the early 
winter, he told them that he had decided that, as soon 
as spring came round, he would send away half of the 
crew in two divisions. One of these was to make for 
the mouth of Prince of Wales' Strait, where he had left 
a boat, and thence to the coast of America, while the 
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otber was to march for Wellington Channel, where, 
he hoped, that they would be picked up by a 
whaler. 

Armstrong knew that the men were quite unfit for 
such a journey, and told his commander so in no uncer- 
tain terms, but without producing the least effect. 
M'Clure was an incurable optimist and never could be 
induced to believe that his men were not capable of 
performing the impossible, so, with a view to ensuring 
a fairly adequate supply of provisions for the travelling 
parties, he cut down the rations once more. The result 
was that the whole crew lived in a state of perpetual 
hunger. The scurvy patients grew worse and those 
who had, up to the present, remained healthy, sickened 
rapidly. To add to their discomforts, the winter was 
one of the coldest on record, and on one occasion the 
thermometer roistered ninety-nine degrees of frost 

Unfit though his men were for the service he contem- 
plated for them, M'Clure set about making the final 
preparations for the expeditions. These were suffi- 
ciently extraordinary to startle even Dr Armstrong, 
accustomed as he was to his leader's vagaries, for 
M'Clure informed him one day that it was his intention 
to dispatch the weaker half of the crew from the vessel 
and bade him make the necessary selection. Arm- 
strong could only do as he was told, and, with a sad 
heart, he picked out thirty of the most scorbutic 
members of the ship's company, and told them off into 
two divisions of fifteen each. As a final protest against 
what he evidently considered to be little short of 
murder, he and his assistant, Mr Piers, recorded in a 
letter their conviction that the men could not survive 
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such a journey. This, however, had as little effect as 
his earlier representations. 

Early in April the gloom that had settled upon the 
ship was deepened by the first appearance of death, 
for one of the seamen, John Boyle, fell a victim to 
scurvy after only one day's illness. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the clouds were soon to break, for, while M'Clure 
and Lieutenant Haswell were superintending the work 
of hewing a grave for Boyle out of the frozen earthy 
they were amazed to see a strange man coming towards 
them across the ice. So far as they could tell he was 
no member of their own crew, and their astonishment 
was increased when he b^an rushing across the ice> 
flinging up his arms and shouting wildly. 

"In the name of Grod, who are you ? " cried M'Clure, 
when he came within speaking distance. 

** I'm Lieutenant Pim of the Resolute, now at Dealy 
Island," was the answer, "and I've come to relieve 
Captain M'Clure and the Investigators" 

At first the men could not believe the evidence of 
their senses, but all doubts were set at rest when Pim's 
sledge, with the two men who had accompanied him, 
and a supply of provisions put in an appearance. It 
seemed that M'Clure's record at Winter Harbour had 
been found, and that Kellett, fearing that the Investi- 
gcUor might be still detained in the ice, had sent off 
Pim as soon as the conditions permitted, to bring its 
crew relief if they needed it. The journey had lasted 
a full month, and he only arrived just in time, for two 
or three days later the unfortunate sledge parties were 
to have started off on their terribly forlorn hope. 

On April 8, M'Clure, accompanied by an officer and 

K 
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six men, set out on the return journey to the Resolute 
leaving orders for the two sledge parties to follow him. 
By some unaccountable oversight, however, he omitted 
to put the men who remained behind on full rations, 
and two more lives were lost in consequence. 

Even now M'Clure's excessive optimism had not 
deserted him, and, on reaching the Resolute, he told 
Kellett that the twenty men still on board the Investi- 
gator were quite well able to bring her home or to 
endure another winter in the ice if necessary. Kellett, 
however, had seen the condition of the men who com- 
posed the sledge-parties, and was altogether disinclined 
to agree with the gallant captain on this point. He 
accordingly arranged that his own surgeon, Dr 
Domville, should proceed to the Investigator^ and, after 
joining Dr Armstrong in a medical survey of the crew, 
should make an unbiassed report thereon. There 
could only be one result The two doctors found that 
none of the men were entirely free from scurvy, while 
many of them were very seriously ill. M'Clure, how- 
ever, was by no means disposed to yield without a 
struggle. Accordingly he called the men on deck, and 
asked if any of them were prepared to volunteer for 
further service. Only four of them stood forward, so 
he had to yield to the inevitable. 

The ship was cleaned and put in thorough order, 
and, after M'Clure had examined her for the last time, 
and had addressed a few words to the men, which 
according to Armstrong, were not particularly com- 
plimentary, the Investigator was abandoned on June 3. 
Lieutenant Cresswell and several members of the 
expedition joined the North Star at Beechey Island, 
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and were finally conveyed to England by H.M.S. 
PAcenix during the summer of 1853. Those who re- 
mained on board the Resolute and Intrepid were 
destined to spend yet another winter in the ice, but 
they eventually reached home in safety during the 
autumn of 1854. The ships themselves, however, had 
to be abandoned, the crews being taken on board the 
North Star, which was still in the neighbourhood. 

It is worthy of mention that in May, 1854, a party 
was sent from the Resolute to report on the condition of 
the Investigator in Mercy Bay. It appeared, from the 
condition of the ice, that she had not been released 
during the summer, and that M'Clure and his men 
would have perished had they remained on board. 

The expedition, though it resulted in the discovery 
of the North- West Passage, cannot be regarded as an 
entire success. It must be remembered that it was 
sent out to take part in the Franklin Search and not to 
add to the world's store of geographical knowledge. 
The coast of Bank's Land was examined, it is true, 
but had not M'Clure been so possessed of a desire to 
complete the passage himself, he would probably have 
accomplished a great deal more. 

CoUinson's voyage in the Enterprise^ if less sensa- 
tional than M'Clure's, was really far more remarkable, 
not only for the brilliant manner in which he conducted 
it, but also for the fact that, though he did not know it, 
he was the first of the search parties to approach the 
spot where the Erebus and Terror had been lost. 

Passing Cape Lisbume a fortnight later than M'Clure, 
and not knowing whither the Investigator had gone, he 
examined the pack for a short distance and then sailed 
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south to Hong-Kong, where he spent the winter. As 
soon as the conditions permitted he returned to the 
scene of his labours and rounded Point Barrow on the 
last day of July. Entering Prince of Wales* Strait, he 
succeeded in following it almost to its mouth, but, as 
he had already learnt from a record left by M'Clure 
that his junior officer had discovered the North- West 
Passage, and that there was, in consequence, no 
object in his proceeding further in that direction, he 
turned south again and found winter quarters in 
Walker Bay. 

Sledging expeditions were sent out during the 
autumn and spring to look for the Investigators and 
to try to discover traces of Franklin, but in neither 
object did they meet with any success. The Enterprise 
was released in August, 1852, and, having explored 
Prince Albert Sound, Collinson set his course eastward 
along the coast of America, and eventually reached 
the east end of Dease Strait, where he spent the next 
winter. 

It was during a sledging expedition in the following 
spring that he came nearest to the discovery of the 
remains of the Franklin expedition, for on May 10 he 
stood on Gateshead Island and looked across the strait 
to King William Land, where lay the skeletons of the 
lost sailors. Had M'Clure only seen fit to remain with 
his leader more might have been accomplished, for it 
would have been possible to send out stronger sledging 
parties and to examine that part of the coast more 
thoroughly. Moreover, on board the Investigator was 
the only interpreter which the party possessed, and 
Collinson was, in consequence, unable te learn the 
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origin of an engine rod which he obtained from the 
natives. It is practically certain, of course, that this 
was a relic of one of the ill-fated ships, as also was a 
hatch-way which was found on Finlayson Island. 

On being released from his winter quarters, CoUin- 
son turned westward again and spent his last winter in 
the Arctic regions oflF Flaxman's Island, whence he 
returned to England in the following year. 

His voyage was unquestionably one of the most 
remarkable in the whole history of Arctic exploration. 
In a sailing ship of none too good a quality he suc- 
ceeded in covering a distance within the Arctic circle 
which has only once been excelled, and that by a 
steamer, the Vega, He came within fifty-seven miles 
of completing the North-West Passage, the nearest 
approach on record ; and of all the Government 
expeditions sent out he came nearest to bringing 
the Franklin search to a successful conclusion. His 
name ought to rank high in the annals of Arctic 
travel, and it is to be feared that he has never really 
received his just due. 



CHAPTER XVI 

BELCHER AND THE FRANKLIN SEARCH 

WE now come to one of the strangest chapters in 
the whole history of the Franklin search. That 
Sir Edward Belcher's expedition, the last, and in every 
way the most complete equipped by the Government, 
was a fiasco it is quite impossible to deny. At the 
time public feeling ran very high about it, and Belcher 
became the object of much opprobrium, more, probably, 
than he actually deserved. The fact, however, that 
five valuable ships had been abandoned, apparently 
unnecessarily, that not a single trace of Franklin had 
been found, and that the search was given up, although 
its field had been so narrowed down that the direction 
which the missing expedition had taken was practically 
a matter of certainty, naturally rankled in the breasts 
of the British taxpayers. Belcher himself, too, added 
fuel to the fire by writing a singularly fatuous account 
of his travels which is largely composed of stories 
illustrative of his own preternatural sagacity. 

We do not propose to dwell at very great length 
upon Belcher's monumental work, much of which, 
indeed, is absolutely unintelligible to the average 
mind ; but it contains one or two gems which ought 

to be preserved. 
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He imagined himself to be the happy possessor, 
among other things, of a marvellous gift of prophecy, 
very nearly, as he naively remarks, approaching to 
sorcery. In support of this claim he mentions the 
following incident in his diary. 

"To-day I felt so perfectly satisfied that a sledge 
was due from Kellett (if he existed), that I fully in- 
tended when the master reported noon, to desire him 
to send a person to look out on the hilL It escaped 
me, being then engaged on other matters ; but my 
clerk coming in, reporting, ' A dog sledge nearly along- 
side, sir ! ' my reply, instigated by what was then 
passing in my mind, was very short, and without 
emotion, ' I know it,' which somewhat astonished him." 
Parenthetically, we may remark that this is a very fair 
example of the author's style as well as of his gift of 
prophecy. 

Here, too, is a delicious passage which contains 
several bulls of the finest dimensions. "I ascended 
the hill, where I had ordered a cairn to be built; 
possibly it was deemed too steep for younger blood ; 
we built three, one was a house^ the two others were 
constructed by myself — the last being on the inaccessible 
summit of True Star Bluff — and unattended. I must 
say that I would not have ordered it to be done by any 
but a volunteer^ The italics are our own ; the English, 
however, is entirely Sir Edward Belcher's. 

But we must return to the expedition itself, resisting 
the temptation to quote further examples of its leader's 
unconscious humour. The Government was evidently 
disposed to leave no stone unturned to make it as 
complete as possible. The active work of the search 
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was to be pushed on from four ships, the Assistance^ 
Commander G. H. Richards; the Resolute^ Captain 
Henry Kellett; the Pioneer^ Lieutenant Sherard 
Osbom ; and the Intrepid^ Commander F. L M'Clintock. 
In addition to these, the expedition was provided 
with a depdt ship, the North Star^ commanded by 
Lieutenant PuUen. The plan of campaign was to be 
as follows : On reaching the western end of Lancaster 
Sound the squadron was to divide into two parts. 
The Assistance and its tender, the Pioneer^ were to 
devote their attention to Wellington Channel, while 
the Resolute with its tender, the Intrepid^ was to visit 
Melville Island and explore the Parry Islands. For 
some reason known only to themselves, the Arctic 
committee had decided that it would be useless to 
pursue the search south of these r^ons. 

The rendezvous at Beechey Island was reached with- 
out misadventure, and the two divisions immediately 
set off in their several directions, leaving the North 
Star behind. Kellett, with the Resolute and Intrepid, 
sailed direct for Winter Harbour, which he had in- 
tended to make his headquarters. He was disappointed, 
however, to find it entirely blocked with ice, and he 
was compelled, in consequence, to moor his ships in a 
bay between Dealy Island and the mainland, which 
was found to answer his purpose admirably. No 
sooner were the preparations for the winter completed 
than the work of sending out sledge parties began. 
He was fortunate in having several excellent officers 
under his command, among them being Lieutenants 
Mecham, Bedford Pim, and Hamilton, the mate, Mr 
Nares, who commanded the great Polar expedition of 
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1875, ^^^ ^^ Bray, a French volunteer. The brief 
autumn days were spent not in the serious work of the 
search, but in forming depdts of provisions at points 
where it was thought that they would be most useful 
on the long spring journeys, and it was during one of 
these that Mecham visited Winter Harbour and found 
the paper that M'Clure had left there during the spring 
of the same year, recording the detention of the 
Investigator in Mercy Bay and the discovery of the 
North- West Passage. 

The winter passed uneventfully enough, but as soon 
as the first signs of the advent of spring appeared, the 
ship was alive with preparations for the sledge journeys. 
One of the first to be sent out was that which Lieutenant 
Bedford Pirn conducted in search of the Investigator, 
but as we have already dealt with that, it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon it again here. Nor is there very much 
to be said concerning the parties led by M'Clintock 
of the Intrepid, and Mecham and Hamilton of the 
Resolute, By exploring the Parry Islands thoroughly 
they added greatly to the world's store of knowledge 
concerning those regions, but one sledge journey in the 
Arctic regions bears a very strong family likeness to 
another, and these differed from their predecessors 
in no important essentials. Some idea of the vigour 
with which the work was pushed forward, however, 
may be gathered from the following figures. During 
the autumn and spring M'Clintock, the greatest of 
all Arctic sledgemen, covered 1661 miles in 14S days, 
Mecham, 1375 miles in 117 days, Roche, 1039 miles in 
79 days, Nares, 980 miles in 94 days, Domville, 739 
miles in jj days, and De Bray, 642 miles in 62 days. 
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Altogether, the various parties covered about 8558 
miles, most of iii^ch had never been traversed by a 
white man before. 

Early in August, 1853, the ice began to loosen, and 
Kellett, realising that nothing further could be done in 
these regions so far as the Franklin search was con- 
cerned, decided to sail for Beechey Island. He was 
not destined, however, to get very far, for on September 
9th the ships were caught in the pack, and were soon 
so firmly embedded in it that there was no prospect 
whatever of escape during that season at any rate. 
The outlook, however, was not unpromising, for the 
ice, after drifting eastward for a while, soon became 
stationary, and Kellett found himself in a position 
which pointed to an early escape during the following 
summer. It was disappointing, of course, especially 
for those members of the Investigatot^s crew who were 
on board, but, as they had been so fortunate as to 
obtain an ample supply of game, there was no prospect 
of starvation. 

Early in the spring of 1854 Kellett decided to send 
out three sledge parties, one under Krabbe, to report 
on the condition of the Investigator^ another under 
Hamilton to open up communications with Sir Edward 
Belcher, and the third under Mecham to explore 
Princess Royal Islands, in Prince of Wales' Strait. 
Of these three the last was by far the most remarkable. 
In the face of immense difficulties, Mecham and his men 
made their way to Princess Royal Islands, and there 
they found records left by Captain Collinson of the 
Enterprise^ which, it will be remembered started out 
with, but was soon separated from the Investigator, 
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From these records they learnt that CoUinson had 
passed up the strait as far as Point Peel, had turned 
back and had passed the winter of 1851-52 in lat 
71* 36' N., long. 117' 41' W. The records went on to 
say that the north and south shores of Prince Albert 
Land had been thoroughly explored, that several 
parties had visited Point Heame, on Melville Island, 
and that the ship had left with a view to exploring a 
passage which, it was supposed, separated Prince 
Albert Land from Wollaston Land. Having obtained 
this intelligence, Mecham resolved to return at once 
to the Resolute, On reaching Dealy Island, however, 
he found orders to make for Beechey Island, which 
he accordingly proceeded to do^ arriving there on 
June 12, after an extraordinary journey of 70 days 
during which he and his men had covered 1336 
miles. 

It is now time to return to the fortunes of Sir Edward 
Belcher and the Assistance, It will be remembered 
that when Kellett sailed away westward. Belcher and 
his two ships turned northwards with the intention of 
exploring Wellington Channel. Fortune favoured them 
and they passed without difficulty first up Wellington 
and then through Queen's Channel to Northumberland 
Sound, on the west side of Grinnell Peninsula. Belcher 
soon found himself at the entrance to the Polar Sea, 
and his voyage resulted in the discovery of Belcher 
Channel, which links up Queen's Channel with Jones' 
Sound. He did not push his explorations very far, 
however, for, having received dispatches telling him of 
the rescue of the Investigators^ he suddenly turned back 
presumably with the intention of intercepting Kellett 
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at Beediey Island. He did not succeed in reaching his 
proposed destination, for, when about fifty miles from 
the mouth (^ Wellington Channel the Assistance was 
caught in the ice. 

Early in September Sherard Osbom set out with 
dispatches for Beechey Island. On his return he 
brought news of the arrival of H.M.S. Phanix^ com- 
manded by Captain Inglefield, and of the sad death of 
Lieutenant Bellot who had volunteered for service on 
the Phenix^ which was sent out with supplementary 
stores for the North Star. Bellot, it appeared, had 
started off for the Assistance with a number of official 
letters for Sir Edward Belcher. On the way, while 
travelling over the ice, he had suddenly and completely 
disappeared, and it was supposed that he had met his 
death by slipping down into a crevice between two 
hummocks. 

During the winter Belcher indulged in another fit of 
prophecy, in the course of which he foresaw that he 
would shortly receive orders from England to abandon 
his ships and make the best of his way home. He 
accordingly decided to anticipate these commands, and 
immediately set about making preparations for quitting 
the vessels in the spring. His orders came upon his 
officers like a bolt from the blue. Having no idea that 
he contemplated any such step, they had carefully 
husbanded their provisions, and, as their men were, on the 
whole, in excellent health, they could see no reason why 
an attempt to extricate the ships should not be made 
during the summer. Belcher, however, secure in his faith 
in his prophetic instinct, was as adamant, and nothing 
that they could say could move him from his purpose. 
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Accordingly, early in May the four ships were put in 
order and the crews, regretting bitterly the step which 
they were compelled to take, bade them a last farewell. 
In accordance with Belcher's orders, they met on the 
North Star at Beechey Island, and there they were 
eventually found by the two transport ships, the Phanix 
and the Talbot, 

The abandonment of these five vessels created much 
unpleasant feeling in the country. Not only did it 
entail a serious financial loss, apparently unnecessarily, 
but it also discouraged the Government from taking 
any further steps towards the discovery of the fate of 
Franklin and his expedition. In the middle of October, 
a court martial was held with a view to sifting the 
matter thoroughly. M'Clure and Kellett were first 
tried on the charge of abandoning the Investigator and 
the Resolutty but they were naturally enough acquitted, 
as they were able to show that they were acting under 
the orders of their superior officer. Their swords were 
returned to them with sundry graceful compliments 
by Admiral Gordon, the president of the court. Sir 
Edward Belcher was also acquitted, but with an im- 
plied rebuke, a rebuke which was pointed by the return 
of his sword in dead silence. 

Most of the ships were never seen again. The 
Resolute^ however, drifted 1000 miles through Barrow 
Strait, Lancaster Sound and Baffin Bay, and was 
eventually found off Cape Dyer by Captain J. M. 
Buddington, an American whaler. Buddington brought 
the ship safely to the United States' port of New Lon- 
don, where she was promptly purchased by the Ameri- 
can Government for $40,000. She was then refitted, 
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the ship's stores, flags, officer's libraries and her other 
appointments were restored to their original positions 
and she was presented to the Queen and the people of 
Great Britain as a token of goodwill on the part of the 
American nation. 



CHAPTER XVII 

RAE'S JOURNEYS OF 1851-53 

RAE had displayed such ability when acting in 
conjunction with Sir John Richardson that the 
Government felt that they could not do better than 
entrust the conduct of the next expedition to him, so 
they asked Sir George Simpson for the loan of his 
services and commissioned him to continue the Franklin 
search in 1851 in whatever manner he thought best, 
only stipulating that the voyage should be made by 
boat. 

With considerable difficulty he succeeded in getting 
two small boats built at the Great Bear Lake, and, 
after a preliminary sledge-expedition to Wollaston 
Land, in which he covered no less than 11 00 miles in 
thirty-one days, on June 15, 185 1, he started off on 
the serious work of the year from Provision Station, 
Kendall River, whither the boats had been brought to 
meet him. Passing through Dease Strait he soon made 
Cape Colburn, and instantly set to work to examine 
the east coast of Victoria Land, much of which had 
never been visited by a civilised man before. His 
boats, however, had to be abandoned after a while, for 
a stiff northerly gale and packed ice made it impossible 
for him to use them, and he felt that he would do better 

if he pursued his journey on foot The rugged lime- 
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stone debris with which the shore was covered, how- 
ever, made this mode of travelling exceedingly irksome, 
and, meeting with no better success inland, he was 
obliged to turn back after attaining lat 70** 03' long. loi* 
25' thus, though he did not know it, reaching a higher 
latitude than that in which the Erebus and Terror were 
abandoned. 

On his way home he found a boaf s stanchion and 
the butt-end of a small flagstaff, with a piece of rope 
attached to it in the form of a loop, which he rightly 
supposed to be relics of the Franklin expedition. 

He returned to Fort Confidence, at the eastern 
extremity of the Great Bear Lake, without misad- 
venture, after a brilliant journey, in the course of 
which he had explored 725 miles of unknown coast- 
line in Wollaston and Victoria Lands. For this 
service the Royal Geographical Society awarded him 
the founder's gold medal. 

His nej^t journey was undertaken not as an agent of 
the Government, but as a servant of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and his mission was to explore the west 
coast of Boothia, of which very little was known at that 
time. 

His first objective was his old headquarters at 
Repulse Bay, and thither he sailed in August. The 
outlook was calculated to fill with misgivings the heart 
of a less intrepid explorer than Rae. The weather, in 
the first place, was unfavourable for fishing and hunting. 
In the second place, not a trace of an Eskimo was to 
be found, from which fact he gathered that game was 
not so plentiful now as was the case when he had paid 
his last visit to Repulse Bay. Consequently he began 
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to feel serious doubts as to the possibility of spending 
the winter there, for, being of the opinion that the 
country ought always to be made to support the ex- 
plorer, he had only brought sufficient provisions for 
three months, and had depended on his guns and his 
nets to make up the deficiency. Consequently, he did 
not feel justified in asking his men to share the dangers 
of an Arctic winter with him against their will, so he 
called them together, told them exactly how matters 
stood, and asked them whether they would stay there 
or return. Such was their confidence in their leader 
that they one and all volunteered to remain where 
they were. Luckily for them the weather improved a 
little, and before the end of September they had laid 
in a sufficient supply of provisions and fuel to last 
them up to the period of the spring migrations of the 
deer. 

It was on the last day of March that Ra£ and four 
men started out on the great spring journey which 
would, as they hoped, lead them across Boothia 
Peninsula from Felly Bay to the Castor and Pollux 
River, and thence northward along the western coast 
of Boothia as far as Bellot Strait, thus connecting 
Simpson's discoveries with those of Kennedy. They 
had been travelling for about three weeks when they 
happened to fall in with an Eskimo, from whom they 
obtained the first news of Franklin's fate. The story is, 
perhaps, best given in Rae's own words : — 

" The man was very communicative, and, on putting 
to him the usual questions as to his having seen white 
men before, or any ships or boats, he replied in the 
negative; but said that a party of 'Kabloonans' 
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(whites) had died of starvation a long distance to the 
west of where we then were, and beyond a large river. 
He stated that he did not know the exact place, that 
he had never been there, and that he could not 
accompany us so far." 

The substance of the information then and subse- 
quently obtained was to the following effect : — 

** In the spring four winters past (1850), whilst some 
Eskimo families were killing seals near the north shore 
of a lai^e island, named in Arrowsmith's charts King 
William Land, forty white men were seen travelling in 
company southward over the ice, and dragging a boat 
and sledges with them. They were passing along the 
shore of the above named island. None of the party 
could speak the Eskimo language so well as to be 
understood; but by s^^ the natives were led to 
believe the ship or ships had been crushed by ice, and 
that they were then going to where they expected to 
find deer to shoot From the appearance of the men 
(all of whom, with the exception of one officer, were 
hauling on the drag ropes of the sledges, and were 
looking thin,) they were then supposed to be getting 
short of provisions, and they purchased a small seal, or 
piece of seal, from the native. The officer was described 
as being a tall, stout, middle-aged man. When their 
day's journey terminated they pitched tents to rest in. 
''At a later day the same season, but previous to 
the disruption of the ice, the corpses of some thirty 
persons and some graves were discovered on the con- 
tinent, and five dead bodies on an island near it, about 
a long day's journey to the north-west of the mouth of 
a lai^e stream, which can be no other than Back's Great 
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Fish River, as its description and that of the low shore 
in the neighbourhood of Point Ogle and Montreal Island 
agree exactly with that of Sir Geoi^e Back. Some of 
the bodies were in a tent or tents, others were under 
the boat, which had been turned over to form a shelter, 
and some lay scattered about in different directions. 
Of those seen on the island, it was supposed that one 
was that of an officer (chief), as he had a telescope 
strapped over his shoulders, and his double-barrelled 
gun lay underneath him. From the mutilated state of 
many of the bodies, and the contents of the ketties, it 
is evident that our wretched countrymen had been 
driven to the last dread alternative — cannibalism — ^as a 
means of sustaining life. A few of the unfortunate 
men must have survived until the arrival of the wild 
fowl (say until the end of May), as shots were heard, 
and fresh bones and feathers of geese were noticed 
near the scene of the sad event 

** There appears to have been an abundant store of 
ammunition, as the gunpowder was emptied by the 
natives in a heap on the ground, and a quantity of 
shot and ball was found below high-water mark, having 
probably been left on the ice close to the beach before 
the spring thaw commenced. There must have been 
a number of telescopes, guns (some of them double- 
barrelled), watches, compasses, etc., all of which seem 
to have been broken up, as I saw pieces of these 
different articles with the natives, and I purchased as 
many as possible, together with some silver spoons and 
forks, an order of merit in the form of a star, and a 
small plate engraved ' Sir John Franklin, K.C.B.' " 

These spoons and forks, it may be mentioned, bore 
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the crests and initials of some fifteen members of the 
expedition. 

So far as Rae could discover, the natives had seen 
no traces whatever of the ships, and whenever they 
were questioned about them, they alwasrs reverted to 
the Victory^ which was abandoned by Ross in the Gulf 
of Boothia in 1832. " My chief reason," he writes, " for 
believing that none of the ships had been found was 
the fact that, in 1854, the Eskimos were so destitute of 
wood, that, although they had plenty of sealskins to 
make thdr small hunting canoes, they had no wood for 
the frames. Now, as 1846 was fourteen years after 
Ross's vessel was abandoned, and as 1854 was only four 
years by Eskimo account — actually six years — after 
the Franklin ships were abandoned, the probability is 
that had these ships, or even one of them, been found, 
the natives would have had at least as much wood in 
1854 as they had in 1847. The testimony of the Fox 
expedition of 1854 tends to support this idea, as no 
lai^e wooden sledges were found, and no wood of a 
size larger than might have been got from the keel of 
a boat was seen. ... I questioned the Repulse Bay 
Eskimos over and over again about whether any of the 
ships of the starved white men had been found, but 
they could tell me nothing, and always went back to 
the story of the Victory^ stating that it was the only 
vessel from which wood had been obtained. I still 
believe that this was the ship to which the Eskimos 
referred when speaking to M'Clintock in 1859, and 
that they concealed the locality of the wreck lest he 
should wish to go there. ... I may add that the white 
men when seen alive by the Eskimos made the latter 
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understand by signs and a word or two of Eskimo, that 
they were going to the mainland (noo-nah) to shoot 
deer (took-took). . . . The Eskimos also remarked that 
it was curious that the sledges were seen with the party 
when travelling, but none were seen where the dead 
were, although the boat or boats remained. I pointed 
out to them that the white men having got close to the 
mouth of the Great Fish River, would require their 
boat to go up it, but as they did not require the sledges 
any more, they might have burned them for fuel. A 
look of intelligence immediately lit up their faces, and 
they said that they might have done so, for there had 
been fires. . . . They said also that feathers of geese 
had been seen, so they had probably shot some of these 
birds — an evidence that some of the party must have 
lived until the beginning of June, the date at which the 
geese arrive so far north. . . . What struck me at the 
time, as it does still, was the great mistake made by 
Franklin's party in attempting to save themselves by 
retreating to the Hudson's Bay territories. We should 
have thought that the fearful sufferings undergone by 
Franklin and his companions, Richardson and Back, on 
a former short journey through these barren grounds, 
would have deterred inexperienced men from attempting 
such a thing, when the well-known route to Fury Beach, 
certainly more accessible than any of the Hudson 
Bay Company's settlements, and by which the Rosses 
escaped in 1832-33, was open to them. The distance 
from their ships to Fury Beach was very little greater 
than that from where Ross's vessel was abandoned to 
the same place, and Franklin and his officers must have 
known that an immense stock of provisionsstill remained 
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at the place where the Fury was wrecked, and where, 
even so late as 1859, an immense stock of preserved 
vegetables, soups, tobacco, sugar, flour, etc, still re- 
mained (a much larger supply than could be found at 
many of the Hudson's Bay trading posts) ; besides, the 
people would have been in the direct road of searching 
parties or whalers. The distance to Fury Beach from 
where the ships were abandoned, roughly measured, is, 
as nearly as possible, the same as that between the 
ships and the true mouth of the Great Fish River, or 
about 210 geographical miles in a straight line. Had 
the retreat upon Fury Beach been resolved upon, the 
necessity for hauling heavy boats would have been 
avoided, for during the previous season (that of 1847) 
a small sledge party might have been despatched 
thither to ascertain whether the provisions and boats 
at the depot were safe and available. The successful 
performance of such a journey should not have been 
difficult for an expedition consisting of 1 30 men who, 
in the record found in 1859 by M*Clintock, were reported 
all well in the spring of 1 847." 

These discoveries of Rae's were, of course, mere side 
issues, and had no connection with the main object of 
his journey, which was the exploration of the western 
coast of Boothia. He accordingly resisted the strong 
temptation to inquire more closely into Franklin's fate, 
and went on with the work which he had in hand. 
Unfortunately for him he had no sledges with him and 
no Eskimos to give him their assistance, for the natives 
who brought him the news already detailed soon 
left him ; he was, in consequence, severely handi- 
capped, and a naturally difficult journey was made 
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all the more arduous. By dint of great exertions, 
however, he succeeded in reaching Simpson's farthest 
on the Castor and Pollux River. Thence, in accordance 
with his instructions, he turned north, with the object 
of making his way to Bellot Strait, thus linking together 
the discoveries of Simpson and Kennedy. At Point 
de la Guiche, however, he was brought to a stop by fog 
and snow, and it soon became apparent that he could 
not attempt to reach the Strait without endangering 
the lives of his party. Accordingly, on May 7 he 
turned back, and finally reached Repulse Bay on May 
26, after a brilliantly successful journey, during the 
course of which he had not merely added many miles 
of coastline to the chart, but had also gained the first 
authoritative news of the fate of Franklin, for which he 
was awarded the /* 10,000 offered by the Government 



CHAPTER XVIII 

M'CLINTOCK AND THE " FOX " 

THE news that Rae brought home naturally 
created the greatest stir in England, and it 
was felt that steps ought to be taken at once to dis- 
cover whether any of the luckless explorers had 
succeeded in making their way to the territories 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. Unfortunately the 
Crimean War was at that time occupying the full re- 
sources of the nation, and the Grovemment accordingly 
appealed to the Hudson's Bay Company to send out 
yet another expedition to search the neighbourhood of 
the Great Fish River. In response to this appeal, Mr 
James Anderson, chief factor of the Company, was 
detailed for the service, but, as he did not succeed in 
discovering any valuable clues, his journey need not 
detain us here. 

After this failure the Government was indisposed to 
take any further steps in the matter, arguing — and it 
is not to be denied that they had a certain amount of 
reason on their side — that it was practically impossible 
that any member of the expedition should be still alive, 
seeing that eleven years had elapsed since they left 
England. Lady Franklin, however, was by no means 
disposed to let matters rest here, so, with the help of 
a number of friends, she fitted out the Fox^ a steam 
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yacht of 157 tons, and placed it under Commander 
M'Clintock, whose brilliant work in the Arctic Seas 
made him peculiarly fitted for such a mission. 
Lieutenant W. R. Hobson joined as second in com- 
mand, Captain Allen Young consented to act as 
sailing-master, while many other members of the 
company had already seen Arctic service, among 
them being Dr Walker and Carl Petersen, the 
interpreter. 

Fully provisioned for twenty-eight months, the Fox 
set sail from Aberdeen on July i, 1857. M'Clintock 
found the ice in Melville Bay in a far from satisfactory 
condition, but, being determined to run any risks rather 
than linger on the journey, he entered the pack and 
attempted to make Lancaster Sound. For three weeks 
or so he pushed on in the face of great difficulties, but 
it soon became evident that he was not destined to 
cross the bay that year, and before the middle of 
September the Fox was firmly frozen into the pack 
with no prospect of release until the following spring. 

After a somewhat exciting winter, during the course 
of which the voyage of the yacht was, on more than 
one occasion, nearly brought to an untimely end, she 
was at last released, and, after putting into Holstein- 
berg Bay for repairs, she made her second attempt 
to cross Melville Bay. On tliis occasion fate was 
kinder to her, and, on August 6, she steamed up 
Lancaster Sound, anchoring ofT Beechey Island on the 
nth. Here M'Clintock landed a handsome tomb- 
stone sent out by Lady Franklin in memory of her 
husband and his companions, which was placed close 
to the monument erected to the memory of Bellot 
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and those who had died on the previous search 
expeditions. 

Peel Sound proved impracticable, so M'Clintock 
determined to make for Bellot Strait, through which 
no ship had yet sailed, and the very existence of which 
was disputed by many. All doubts upon the latter 
point were soon set at rest, but the violent currents 
which raced through the strait, bearing with them vast 
masses of ice that threatened the ship with instant 
destruction whenever she attempted to force a passage 
through, made it impossible for M'Clintock to reach 
the western ocean, and, after several gallant attempts, 
he was obliged to resign himself to the inevitable, and 
to make preparations for spending the winter in an 
indentation on the north side of the strait, which he 
named Port Kennedy. 

The winter passed without misadventure, and on 
February 17 M'Clintock set out on a preliminary 
expedition, with a view to gleaning such information 
as he could from the Boothian natives. To his dis- 
appointment the coast seemed completely deserted, 
and he was thinking of turning back when he came 
upon four Eskimos, members of a tribe which was 
established in a snow village not far off. From these 
men he obtained some tidings of the fate of the missing 
explorers, though they could not add very much to 
what he already knew. A number of white men, they 
said, had been starved to death on an island near a 
river. None of them had seen the men, but both they 
and their friends had articles in their possession which 
had once belonged to the whites. Having engaged 
these natives to build him a snow-hut for the muni- 
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ficent remuneration of a needle apiece, he sent them 
back to tell their friends that he was willing to purchase 
any relics that they possessed at a good price. On the 
following day the whole community, from the oldest 
man to the youngest baby, put in an appearance, bring- 
ing with them numbers of spoons, forks, buttons, and 
knives, which M'Clintock immediately acquired. He 
then set out on the return journey to the ship, reaching 
Port Kennedy on March 14. During his absence of 
twenty-five days he had covered about four hundred 
and twenty miles, and had completed the discovery of 
the coast-line of continental America. 

Immediately after his return he despatched Young, 
who had been depositing a store of provisions on 
Prince of Wales' Land, on a trip to Fury Beach, with 
instructions to bring back a supply of sugar from the 
stores left there by Parry. He found an immense stock 
of provisions of all kinds, most of them in a marvellous 
state of preservation. In addition to 1200 lbs. of 
sugar, he brought back a couple of tins of *' carrots 
plain " and " carrots with gravy," which had lain on the 
shore for thirty-four years and were still in excellent 
condition. 

By the beginning of April everything was in readi- 
ness for the extended sledge journeys. M'Clintock 
arranged that the operations should be conducted 
by three different parties, led by himself, Hobson, and 
Young. Each party was to consist of four men draw- 
ing one sledge and six dogs drawing the second sledge, 
besides the officer in charge and the d(^-driver. He 
was, of course, a past master of the art of arranging 
sledging expeditions, and so carefully had he disposed 
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his depots of provisions, and so skilfully had he 
adjusted the travelling equipment of the parties, that 
he expected that each of them would be able to absent 
itself from the ship for seventy or eighty days without 
any difficulty whatever. 

M'Clintock and Hobson started off on their journeys 
on April 2. For a while their routes coincided, and, by 
hoisting their tents as sails, and so taking advantage 
of a favourable breeze, they made excellent prog^ress. 
It was not until they were well on their way down the 
coast of Boothia that they fell in with natives, and from 
these they learnt that two ships had been seen some 
years before off King William Land. One of them 
had sunk in deep water, but the other had been forced 
ashore by the ice, where she was still supposed to 
remain, though much broken. It was from the latter 
ship, according to their story, that they had obtained 
most of their wood. 

On April 28 they reached Cape Victoria, on the 
south-west Coast of Boothia Felix. Here they were 
to separate, and all credit must be given to M'Clintock 
for his generosity to his junior officer. Though he 
knew that, if relics were to be found at all, it would be 
on the west coast of King William Land, he sent off 
Hobson to explore that district, reserving the far less 
promising east coast for himself. Hobson's instruc- 
tions were to cross to Cape Felix, the most northern 
point of King William Land, and then to search the 
whole of the west coast for the missing ship or any 
relics or records that might be deposited there. Should 
his search prove unsuccessful, he was to cross to Victoria 
Land, and to complete the exploration of that coast 
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from Collinson's farthest point In the meanwhile, 
M'Clintock himself meant to push southward down the 
east coast of King William's Land in the direction of 
the Great Fish Riven 

The results were exactly as we have indicated. 
M'Clintock examined the whole of the east coast and 
the estuary of the Great Fish River with the utmost 
care, but, with the exception of an occasional relic 
obtained from the natives, his search was fruitless. 
He accordingly crossed the strait on May 24, and pro- 
ceeded to link up his own explorations with those of 
Hobson. On the following day his patience was at 
last rewarded, for, while slowly walking along a gravel 
ridge near the beach, which the winds kept unusually 
bare of snow, he came upon a skeleton partly exposed. 
From the clothing that lay near by he gathered that 
the victim must have been a steward or officer's ser- 
vant, who, selecting the bare ridge-top as affording less 
tiresome walking, had fallen on his face in the position 
in which his skeleton was found. It may here be said 
that an old woman with whom M'Clintock communi- 
cated on his outward journey had told him that the 
unfortunate explorers had " fallen down and died as 
they walked along." Of the melancholy truth of her 
words this discovery afforded a terrible confirmation. 

At Cape Herschel M'Clintock found the cairn 
erected by Simpson, and this he demolished in the hope 
that the missing explorers might have left some record 
there, but he found nothing. Twelve miles further on 
he learnt that that for which he had been searching so 
diligently had been discovered, for he came upon a 
second cairn of more recent construction — the cairn 
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which marked the end of Hobson's brilliantly successful 
journey. In penetrating thus far Hobson had passed 
the point at which the Erebus and Terror had been 
abandoned, and had found the first, and, indeed, the 
only important record of the journey which it fell to 
the lot of a white man to discover. 

The record, which was enclosed in a tin box and 
found beside a tumbled cairn, was brief enough, but it 
contained the whole history of the ill-fated expedition. 
It consisted merely of one of those printed Grovemment 
forms which were supplied to all discovery ships. 
These forms were intended to be filled up with intima- 
tions of discoveries, accident or distress, and then to be 
enclosed in a bottle and thrown into the sea or else 
buried under a cairn. A note at the head, written in 
several different languages, requested the finder to 
forward the paper to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
or, if more convenient, to hand it over to the nearest 
British consul, with an intimation concerning the time 
and place at which it had been found. It was on one 
of these that Franklin's officers had made their last 
communication to the world. The contents of the 
document ran as follows: — 

" H.M. ships Erehus and Terror^ 
Wintered in the ice in lat. 70' 5' N., long. 98** 23' W. 

28th of May 1S47. 

Having wintered in 1846-7 at Beechey Island in 
lat. 74" 43' 28" N., long. 9^ 39' 5" W., after having 
ascended Wellington Channel to lat 77^^ and returned 
by the west side of Comwallis Island. 

Sir John Franklin commanding the expedition. 

All well 
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Party, consisting of 2 officers and 6 men, left the 

ships on Monday, 24th May 1847. 

Gm. Gore, Lieut. 

Chas. F. Des Vceux, Mate." 

The following notes were written round the 
margin : — 

"April 25th, 1848. — H.M. ships Erebus and Terror 
were deserted on the 22nd April, 5 leagues N.N.W. of 
this, having been beset since 12th September 1846. 
The officers and crews, consisting of 105 souls, under 
the command of F.R.M. Crozier, landed here in lat. 
69** 3/ 42" N., long. 98" 41' W. Sir John Franklin 
died on nth June 1847 ; and the total loss by death 
in the expedition has been, to this date, 9 officers and 
15 men. 

(Signed) (Signed) 

F. R. M. Crozier, James Fitzjames, 

Captain and Senior Officer. Capt H.M.S. Erebus, 

And start on to-morrow, 26th, 
for Back's Fish River." 

^ This paper was found by Lieutenant Irving under 
the cairn supposed to have been built by Sir James 
Ross in 183 1, four miles to the northward, where it had 
been deposited by the late Commander Gore in June 
1847. Sir James Ross's pillar has not, however, been 
found ; and the paper has been transferred to this 
position, which is that in which Sir James Ross's pillar 
was erected." 

From this paper it will be seen that Franklin had 
made the most remarkable voyage ever recorded in the 
annals of Arctic exploration. After being sighted in 
Baffin's Bay on July 26, 1845, he had sailed through 
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Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, and up Wellington 
Channel as far as 77" N. He had then returned to the 
mouth of the channel via the west coast of Cornwallis 
Island, and had wintered ofTBeechey Island in 1845-46 
(the date given in the paper is obviously wrong). As 
soon as he was released he had attempted to make his 
way south to the American coast, but had been caught 
in the pack, never again to be released. The winter of 
1846-47 was passed at a point about fifteen miles 
north-west of Cape Felix, the most northerly point of 
King William Island ; and in the spring, when all on 
board were reported to be well, two officers and six 
men started off on an expedition, the direction and 
purpose of which are not stated. A fortnight later 
death spared Franklin the pain of knowing that his 
party could never again reach home, and of seeing 
his men dying of cold and starvation, one by one, 
before his eyes. The summer brought no prospects of 
escape, and during the following winter the two ships 
drifted southward with the ice for a distance of about 
thirty miles. As early in the spring as the conditions 
permitted, all the survivors left the ship in an effort to 
win their way back to civilisation, but not a single one 
of them succeeded in accomplishing his task. " So sad 
a tale," says M'Clintock, "was never told in fewer 
words. There is something deeply touching in their 
extreme simplicity, and they show in the strongest 
manner that both the leaders of this retreating party 
were actuated by the loftiest sense of duty, and met 
with calmness and decision the fearful alternative of a 
last bold struggle for life, rather than perish without 
effort on board their ships." 
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Before reaching the Fox M'Clintock was destined to 
find yet more grim evidence to the fate of the unfor- 
tunate explorers. After rounding Cape Crozier, the 
westernmost point of King William Island, the desola- 
tion of which was absolutely beyond description, he 
came upon a boat which had formed part of the 
Franklin expedition, and in which lay two skeletons. 
Hobson had previously discovered the boat, and had 
left in it a note for his commander to the effect that the 
most careful search had failed to reveal any journal or 
other memoranda such as might fill in the detaib of 
the story of which they already knew the terrible out- 
line. M'Clintock instantly set about another examina- 
tion of the boat and its surroundings, in the hope that 
he might come upon something that had escaped the 
^yts of his junior ofHcer, but he was unrewarded The 
boat itself he found to be of a light build such as would 
be suitable for the ascent of the Great Fish River, and 
fitted with sails, a sloping canvas roof, an ice-g^pnell 
and a deep-sea sounding-line, which was probably 
intended for river work as a track-line. She was, how- 
ever, mounted on so heavy a sledge that seven men in 
the best of health would have found drag^ng her over 
the ice no easy task. 

In this boat lay two skeletons, one of them huddled 
up in the bows, and the other across the afterthwart. 
Beside them were five watches, two guns, and a 
number of books, for the most part devotional, but, 
search as they would, M'Clintock and his men could 
find no trace of a pocket-book or journal, nor even a 
scrap of clothing marked with a name which might 
reveal the identity of the two victims. Pieces of plate 

M 
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and an extraordinary variety of miscellaneous articles, 
ranging from two rolls of sheet-lead to tacks, were 
scattered about in the boat, and these M'Clintock de- 
scribes as "a mere accumulation of dead weight, of 
little use, and very likely to break down the strength of 
the sledge-crews. The only provisions we could find," 
he continues, " were tea and chocolate. Of the former, 
very little remained, but there were nearly forty pounds 
of the latter. These articles alone could never support 
life in such a climate, and we found neither biscuit nor 
meat of any kind." 

From the direction in which the boafs head was 
pointing, and from its contents, M'Clintock concluded 
that the party attached to it had started out for the 
Great Fish River, but, finding themselves too utterly 
worn out to proceed far, had turned back intending to 
make their way to the ship. Unable to drag the boat 
any further, they had left it where it was found by the 
explorers, meaning to bring back food to their two 
companions who had been obliged, through weakness, 
to remain behind. The fact that five watches were left 
in the boat points to the conclusion that they had not 
thought of abandoning it finally. Overcome by cold 
and fatigue, however, they must have perished on 
the way. 

After leaving the boat, M'Clintock pushed on his way 
with all possible dispatch, searching for traces of the 
wrecked ship as he went, but without success. He 
reached Point Victory on June 2, and there he found 
a note from Hobson, telling him that he had met 
with no better fortune in the execution of this part of 
his mission, but that he had found a duplicate of the 
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record which we have already described. M'Clintock 
spent some little time in examining the cairn under 
which the paper had been discovered, and found 
strewn about it a vast variety of such miscellaneous 
articles as cooking-stoves, pickaxes, shovels, four feet 
of a copper lightning conductor, long pieces of brass 
curtain rods, a medicine chest, and some scientific in- 
struments. There was also a pile of clothing four feet 
high, of which every article was searched. The pockets, 
however, were all empty, and not a single piece of the 
clothing was marked with its owner's name. ** These 
abandoned superfluities," M'Clintock writes, " afford the 
saddest and most convincing proof that here — on this 
spot — our doomed and scurvy-stricken countrymen 
calmly prepared themselves to struggle manfully for 
life." 

There was now nothing left for M'Clintock but to 
return to the Fox, and this he accordingly did with all 
possible speed, reaching Bellot Strait on June 18. On 
the return journey he learned from a note left at one of 
the depots that Hobson had been taken seriously ill, 
and had grown so feeble that it had been found neces- 
sary to place him on one of the sledges. To his great 
relief he heard, on reaching the ship, that the scurvy 
from which his junior was suffering had already yielded 
to treatment, and that he was on the high road to 
recovery. 

With the principal fruits of Hobson's journey we 
have already dealt, and the rest may be dismissed in a 
few words. After leaving M'Clintock at Cape Victoria, 
he crossed James Ross Strait without any difficulty, 
and immediately turned westward round Cape Felix. 
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Here he came upon the first signs of the Franklin 
expedition, in the shape of ^ a large cairn, close beside 
which were three small tents, with blankets, old clothes, 
and other vestiges of a shooting or magnetic station. 
But," says M'Clintock, *' although the cairn was dug 
under and a trench dug all round it to a distance of 

ten feet, no record was discovered Two miles 

farther to the southwest a small cairn was found, but 
neither record nor relics ; and about three miles to the 
north of Point Victory a third cairn was examined, but 
only a broken pickaxe and empty canister found." 
These with, of course, the boat and the famous record, 
completed the list of Hobson's discoveries. 

In the meanwhile Young had been very far from 
idle. It had been his mission to explore Peel, or, as it 
was afterwards called, Franklin Strait and Prince of 
Wales Island, and he had accomplished his task in the 
face of great difficulties. In the first place, gales were 
almost incessant, and it was no easy matter to make 
any headway at all against them ; in the second place, 
he was disgusted to find that a channel existed between 
Prince of Wales Land and Victoria Land, and that his 
field of discovery would, in consequence, be widened, 
and his search lengthened. Accordingly, with a view 
to having as few mouths to feed as possible, he sent back 
most of his men and dogs to the ship, and tramped on 
accompanied only by a young man-of-war's man named 
George Hobday. For forty days they pushed forward 
till Young became so ill through cold and exposure 
that he was obliged to return to Port Kennedy, which 
he reached on June 7. His spirit, however, was quite 
indomitable, and, in spite of the protests of the doctor. 
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he was off again on a fresh journey three days later. 
In all, he was away from the ship for seventy-eight 
days, during the course of which he explored no fewer 
than 380 miles of new coastline. This, with the 420 
miles explored by M'Clintock and Hobson, makes the 
splendid total of 800 miles, a record of which the 
expedition had good reason to be proud. 

M'Clintock now determined to make the best of his 
way home as soon as the thaw should release him. 
Steam was got up on August 6, in order that the oppor- 
tunity might be seized when it arrived, which desirable 
event took place three days later. The death of his 
engineer had left M'Clintock very short handed, and 
he himself stood at the engines for twenty-four con- 
secutive hours. Though held up occasionally by the 
ice, the return journey passed without any misadventure, 
and the Fox reached the English Channel on Sep- 
tember 20. 

It may here be added that in 1875 Captain Young 
attempted to follow the route opened up by Franklin 
and to reach Behring Strait via Peel and Franklin 
Straits; an impenetrable ice-barrier in Peel Strait, 
however, compelled him to turn back. In 1878-79, 
Lieutenant F. Schwatka, of the United States Army, 
and Mr W. H. Gilder, in the course of a brilliant jour- 
ney, thoroughly explored the route over which the men 
of the Erebus and Terror were supposed to have tra- 
velled on their way to the Great Fish River, but, though 
they found many relics of the expedition, they could 
not discover a single paper or document of any kind. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE VOYAGES OF KANE AND HAYES 

UP to the middle of the nineteenth century America 
had not played a very important part in the 
history of Arctic exploration. In 1853, however, an 
expedition set out under the command of Dr Elisha 
Kent Kane — the young doctor who accompanied 
Lieutenant De Haven in the Advance and Rescue — 
which won immortality for itself by penetrating Smith 
Sound to a point never reached by any previous 
explorer. Although Kane had special instructions 
from the Secretary of the United States Navy to 
'^ conduct an expedition to the Arctic seas in search 
of Sir John Franklin," it is really hardly possible 
to regard his enterprise as a serious part of the 
Franklin search, for it concerned itself with a region 
in which there was no possibility of finding any 
traces of the missing explorers. 

The ship chosen for the expedition was our old 
friend the Advanu^ and the expenses were shared by 
Mr Grinnell, Mr Peabody, and a number of American 
scientific institutions. The crew consisted of seventeen 
officers and men, among them being Brooks and Morton, 
both of whom had served under De Haven, and Isaac 
Israel Hayes, a young surgeon, who was destined to 
conduct an expedition on his own account later on. 
The equipment of the ship seems to have been carried 
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out with but little r^ard to the laws of hygiene, as 
recc^^nised by Arctic explorers. "We took with us," 
says Kane, " some 2000 lbs. of pemmican, a parcel of 
Borden's meat biscuit, some packages of exsiccated 
potato, some pickled cabbage, and a liberal quantity 
of American dried fruits and vegetables. Besides these 
we had the salt beef and pork of the navy ration, hard 
biscuit and flour. ... I hoped to obtain some fresh 
provisions in addition before reaching the upper coast 
of Greenland." Such a dietary as this made it almost 
inevitable that scurvy would break out, and, as will be 
seen later on, the crew suffered terribly from the ravages 
of this fearful disease. 

It was on May 30, 1853, that the Advance set sail from 
New York, never to return. Her passage north through 
Baffin Bay was by no means free from difficulties, but 
by August 6 she was in sight of Cape Alexander and 
Cape Isabella, the tremendous cliffs which guard the 
entrance to Smith Sound. On the following morning, 
as he was nearing Littleton Island, which lies well within 
the mouth of the sound, Kane was disappointed to see 
the ominous ice-blink ahead of him, which, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that the wind was freshening 
from the northward, augured ill for the future. However, 
he decided to press on as best he could, only pausing 
to place a boat and a store of provisions en cache on the 
island, a step on which he had good cause to congratulate 
himself later on. 

On the next day he first closed with the ice, and 
began his attempt to bore his way through. A fog, 
however, compelled him to beat a retreat into a land- 
locked cove, which he named " Refuge Harbour," where 
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he had to remain for several days. On the 13th, taking 
advantage of a change in the weather, he attempted to 
push on once more, but he was constantly hampered by 
gales ; these, by the 20th, had increased to a hurricane, 
which very nearly made an end of the whole party. 

By the 22nd the storm had abated, and Kane was 
able to proceed on his way. His rate of progress, 
however, was exceedingly slow, for he was obliged 
to send men on to the pack with a tracking rope to 
drag the ship along as best they could. On the 
following day he found that he had reached lat. 78" 
41' N., a point 13' higher than that reached by 
Inglefield, and farther north than any explorer, with 
the exception of Parry, had ever penetrated. He 
now began to realise that there was very little 
prospect of his being able to proceed further that 
year, and he had to confess that he did not like 
the idea of being 'obliged to spend a winter in 
so northerly a latitude, as he was so surrounded 
with ice that his chances of escape next year were 
uncertain. He accordingly called a meeting of his 
officers and crew, and took their opinion upon the 
situation. Why he took this course is not particularly 
clear, for the opinions expressed at that meeting did 
not influence him in the least Only one member of 
the expedition was in favour of remaining where 
they were, while all the rest desired to return south 
without any delay whatever ; yet Kane promptly 
decided in favour of the former course, and set about 
finding winter quarters for the Advance. These he 
eventually discovered in Rensselaer Harbour, lat. 
78- 3/ N., long. 71- W. 
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The cold that winter was intense, and the ship's 
thermometers ranged from 6cf to 75* below zero. Nor 
did spring bring much improvement in the conditions, 
and Kane found himself obliged to carry out the work 
of preparation for his sledge journeys in very trying 
circumstances. The matter, however, was not of a 
nature that would brook delay, so ten men under 
Mr Brooks, the first officer, were sent off to place a 
store of provisions en cache at a point about ten days' 
journey from the brig. 

The whole of the party came within an ace of perish- 
ing on the ice, and had it not been for the efforts of 
Olsen, the sailing master, Sontag, the astronomer, 
and Petersen, the interpreter, who staggered back to 
the ship in search of relief, they must have been frozen 
to death. As it was, two men died of cold and 
exposure. 

Towards the end of April Kane set out on that sledge 
journey along the east shore of Smith Sound which 
has raised him to the front rank of Arctic explorers. 
His expedition was conducted in the face of two great 
difficulties — sickness and lack of provisions. As early 
as May 30 the scurvy which had attacked the crew 
during the winter reappeared, and many members of 
the party fell victims to it, Kane himself suffering so 
severely that his limbs became quite rigid, and he had 
to be lashed to the sledge. The shortage of provisions 
was not due to any lack of care in the preparations for 
the expedition, but to the depredations of the bears, 
which had found the contents of the ccuhes so much to 
their liking that they had completely demolished them. 
"The pemmican," sa)rs Kane, ''was covered with 
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blocks of stone, which it had required the labour of 
three men to adjust ; but the extraordinary strength 
of the bear had enabled him to force aside the heaviest 
rocks, and his pawing had broken the iron casks 
which held our pemmican literally into chips. Our 
alcohol cask, which had cost me a separate and 
special journey in the late fall to deposit, was so com- 
pletely destroyed that we could not find a stave 
of it" 

In spite of these difficulties, however, Kane suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Great Glacier of Humboldt, 
that tremendous sea of ice, one of the largest of its 
kind, which stretches from 79* 12' to So' 12'. By the 
end of the first week in May the condition of the party 
had become so bad that it was useless for them to 
attempt to proceed any further. Kane was delirious, 
his companions were almost past walking, and it was 
only through the most heroic perseverance that they 
succeeded in reaching the ship at all. 

For a few days after their return the doctor had his 
hands full, but under his skilful treatment the patients 
recovered rapidly, and the work of exploration was 
immediately resumed. The first to leave the ship was 
Dr Hayes, who was sent off with a sledge and a team 
of dogs to explore the country north and east of Ingle- 
field's Cape Sabine. The dogs gave him some little 
trouble, as their harness was constantly breaking, and 
the only material at hand for repairing it consisted of 
his own sealskin breeches, large portions of which he 
was obliged to sacrifice for the good of the cause. 
However, he prosecuted his explorations as far as 
Dobbin Bay before turning back to the ship. 
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Though he had gained a great deal of valuable 
knowledge concerning the coast-h'ne on either side of 
Smith Sound, Kane was still uncertain whether he was 
in a channel leading into a polar sea or in a cul'de-sac. 
From his observations of the tides and the drift of the 
ice he was inclined to take the former view, and, in the 
hope of setting all doubts upon the subject at rest, he 
decided to send out another party, with dogs, which 
was to be subsisted as far as the Great Glacier by 
provisions carried by a foot party in advance. Un- 
fortunately scurvy is not a disease which is thrown off 
easily, and, when the time for making up these parties 
arrived, only five men were found to be in reasonably 
good health. He did the best that he possibly could 
in the circumstances. He told off Morton, M'Gary, 
and three men to take provisions to the Great Glacier, 
where they were to be joined by Hans Christian, the 
hunter of the party, with dogs. Morton and Hans 
were then to cross the strait and advance along the 
distant coast as far as they could. 

The two explorers attacked their part of the task 
with immense ardour, and eventually succeeded in 
penetrating as far as Cape Constitution. They re- 
turned to the ship with marvellous tales of open seas 
and waves dashing against the cliffs, which rejoiced 
Kane's heart exceedingly, for they not only supported 
his theories, but they also gave colour to the popular 
fallacy that an ice-free ocean existed in the direction 
of the Pole. Unfortunately, however, it subsequently 
transpired that Morton and Hans were quite mistaken. 
There is, of course, no reason to suppose that their 
stories were mere flights of imagination, composed for 
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the express benefit of their commander. Other ex- 
plorers have made similar illusory discoveries, and have 
chronicled them in perfectly good faith. No doubt 
Morton and Hans honestly believed that they saw an 
open polar sea off Cape Constitution ; the fact remains, 
however, that they saw nothing of the kind. 

By the banning of June 1854, Kane had begun to 
realise that he was in a very uncomfortable situation. 
All his men were diseased, and several of them were 
completely disabled ; fuel and food were becoming very 
short ; and, to crown all, there seemed no prospect of 
extricating his ship that year. He soon came to the con- 
clusion that the only thing for him to do was to attempt 
to reach Beechey Island, and there to ask for assistance 
from Sir Edward Belchen Accordingly, he patched 
up his whale-boat to the best of his ability, and, taking 
with him the only five members of his crew who were 
in reasonably good health, he started off on his hazard- 
ous voyage. He was not, however, destined to get 
very far, for he found the mouth of Smith Sound so 
cumbered with ice that he had no choice but to g^ve 
orders for a retreat on the ship, which he reached on 
August 6. 

A careful inspection of his stores now forced him to 
the conclusion that he must cut down the allowance of 
fuel. Here is the passage in his journal in which he 
records the step. " Reduced our allowance of wood to 
six pounds a meal. This, among eighteen mouths, is 
one-third of a pound of fuel each. It allows us coffee 
twice a day and soup once. Our fare, besides this, is 
cold pork boiled in quantity and eaten as required. 
This sort of thing works badly, but I must reserve coal 
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for other emergencies. I see darkness ahead. I in- 
spected the ice again to-day. Bad ! bad ! — I must look 
another winter in the face. I do not shrink from the 
thought ; but, while we have a chance ahead, it is my 
first duty to have all things in readiness to meet it It 
is horrible — ^yes, that is the word — ^to look forward to 
another year of disease and darkness to be met without 
fresh food and without fuel. I should meet it with 
more tempered sadness if I had no comrades to think 
for and protect" 

There was now only one expedient to be tried, and 
that was a land journey in search of succour from the 
Eskimos. Accordingly Hayes, Petersen and seven 
men set out from the ship on August 28, leaving the 
rest of their companions to shift for themselves as best 
they could. Had it not been for an alliance which they 
made with a tribe of Eskimos, whose settlement lay 
some seventy-five miles from the ship, they would pro- 
bably have perished miserably of cold and starvation. 
By the terms of this alliance the natives undertook to 
refrain from stealing from the ship, and to supply the 
sailors with fresh meat and d(^s, while Kane in return 
promised them the assistance of his men on their hunt- 
ing expeditions, and undertook to provide them with 
needles, knives, and other trifles dear to the heart of the 
native. The sledge journey from the ship to the 
settlement and back was, however, so long and arduous 
that Kane only undertook it when it was absolutely 
necessary. 

On December 7 a number of Eskimos put in an 
appearance bringing with them two members of the 
exploring party. From them Kane learnt that they 
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had failed hopelessly in their mission^ and that their 
comrades were housed at a settlement 200 miles away. 
He accordingly sent back the Eskimo escort with such 
supplies as he could spare to bring back the remainder 
of his friends. So rapidly did the natives travel that 
five da)rs later they were back again with Hayes and 
his party, all of whom were in a state of collapse. 
Indeed, had it not been for the great kindness with 
which they had been treated by the Etah Eskimos they 
must inevitably have perished. 

A more unutterably miserable winter was probably 
never passed by any band of Arctic explorers. As the 
anti-scorbutics, the food and the fuel failed, the con- 
dition of the men g^w worse and worse, and Kane 
made up his mind that as soon as spring came round 
he would spare no efforts to make his way to civilised 
regions. The only person on board who seems to 
have been reasonably happy was the hunter, Hans 
Christian. While all his comrades were wondering 
how in the world they were to support life, he had 
fallen head over ears in love with a fair Eskimo damsel 
of Etah, to whom he intended to get married as soon 
as he could make his way to the nearest settlement. 

With the details of the return journey we need not 
concern ourselves. It began in May, and after ahnost 
superhuman exertions, the party succeeded in reaching 
Upemivik on August 3. Thence they were taken back 
to the United States in the squadron which, under the 
command of Lieutenant Harstene, had been sent out 
to their rescue. 

In the following year Hayes, Kane's surgeon, set out 
in the schooner United States on an expedition, the 
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object of which was to verify Morton's story of the 
open polar sea, in which the worthy doctor had the 
firmest belief. The winter was marked by a tragedy, 
for Sontag, the astronomer and probably the most 
valuable member of the party, was frozen to death on 
a sledging expedition. Had he been spared he might 
have saved Hayes from perpetrating the extraordinary 
series of blunders which were the most startling feature 
of his spring journey up the coast of Grinnell Land. 
Not only did he make a number of unreliable observa- 
tions, with the result that his chart had to be entirely 
altered by subsequent explorers, but he also imagined 
that he saw a magnificent polar sea, which proved 
ultimately to be nothing but the southern half of 
Kennedy Channel. This part of the channel freezes 
late and opens early, owing to the exceptionally high 
tides, and is rarely entirely closed. 



CHAPTER XX 

HALL AND THE " POLARIS " 

WE now come to one of the most curious figures 
in the whole history of Arctic exploration, 
that of the American, Charles Francis Hall, who, in 
the year 1864, set sail for Smith Sound in the barque 
Polaris. Hall came from Cincinnati, and in his earlier 
days he followed the peaceful avocation of a black- 
smith. He was an ambitious man, however, and 
something of a dreamer, and he had not the least 
intention of spending all his days at the foi^e. 
Journalism claimed his attention for a while, and he 
became editor of the Cincinnati Daily Penny Press^ 
but his heart yearned towards the Polar regions, and, 
though he had never seen the sea in his life, he felt 
himself irresistibly impelled to quit the life in which 
he was already beginning to win some measure of 
success for the more hazardous career of an Arctic 
explorer. 

It was probably the fate of the Franklin expedition 
which first made him turn bis thoughts seriously in 
this direction. He firmly believed that the English 
explorers had been absolutely wrong in their methods 
of conducting the search. The only way by which 
success could possibly be obtained was, he imagined, 
by settling among the Eskimos, by acquiring their 

language, their ways and their confidence, and so 
192 
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obtaining from them any information which they might 
possess concerning the fate of Franklin's party, many 
of whom he believed to be still alive. 

Hall seems to have imagined that he was ^ called " 
to undertake this task himself, so, with an energy and 
enterprise which must command our admiration, he 
promptly set about the fulfilment of his mission. 

Funds having been provided by Henry Grinnell and 
a number of other men who were interested in the 
project, he set sail in the barque George Henry with 
a crew of thirty officers and men, including an in- 
terpreter. His object was to proceed direct to Boothia, 
and there to spend three years among the natives, 
living with them as one of themselves, and completing 
the history of the. Fna^klin expedition. This scheme, 
however, he only partially fulfilled. He lived with the 
natives, it is true, and became by far the greatest 
authority of the day on their manners and customs, 
but, beyond demonstrating that what was known as 
Frobisher Strait was in reality a bay, he did nothing 
towards adding to the world's knowledge of the Arctic 
regions, or towards elucidating the mystery of the fate 
of the Franklin expedition. He returned home in 
1862, and occupied himself for some time in writing 
up an account of his experiences. 

Two years later he sailed in the barque Manticello 
on his second expedition. On this occasion he made 
for Repulse Bay, where he proposed getting into touch 
with the natives and acquiring from them all the 
information that they possessed about Franklin's party 
and ships. Unfortunately, it appears that the natives 
knew how dear his mission was to him, and, not 

N 
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wishing to disappoint him, employed their ims^- 
nation to fill in the gaps in their actual knowledge. 
As was only inevitable, Hall ultimately discovered 
that the circumstantial tales with which they regaled 
him were largely flights of fancy, and, completely disillu- 
sioned, he made his way home again to America. 

During his sojourn with the Eskimos, however, he 
had acquired a real taste for Arctic exploration, and 
he at once decided that, as there seemed to be nothing 
further to be learned about the Erebus and Terror^ he 
had better direct his attention towards the North Pole. 
He was a man of unbounded enterprise, and he soon 
found friends who were ready to help him to launch 
his new project. Chief among these was Mr Robeson, 
Secretary of the American Navy Department, through 
whose offices Congress voted him $50,000 towards his 
expenses. A wooden river gunboat of 387 tons, origin- 
ally called the Periwinkle but rechristened the Polaris^ 
was placed at his disposal, and in this he set sail from 
New London on July 3, 1871. 

Truth to tell, the expedition was never really marked 
out for success, as is pointed out by Sir A. H. Markham 
in the following passage: "He (Hall) had no ad- 
vantages of education, and was unacquainted with 
nautical astronomy. He was thus in no sense a 
seaman, but rather an enthusiastic leader depending 
on others to navigate his vessel and to render his 
discoveries useful. He possessed, however, one great 
advantage. His two previous expeditions had thor- 
oughly acclimatised him, and given him a complete 
knowledge of Eskimo life. The men who accompanied 
him were also badly chosen. Buddington was an old 
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whaftfg raptatiij widioiit any interest in tiie mdcff^ 
takiag ; and Tyson {Ac assistant nav^ator) was a man 
of the same stampu Chester, the mate, was a gcod 
sraman and excellent harpooner, but one wbo had 
merely shipped firocn the inducement of hi|^ pay* Dr 
BesselSy a former student of Heiddberg» who had 
served in one of the German Arctic expeditions and 
in the Pmsaan army during the invasion of France* 
was die only man of scientific attainments in the ship, 
and the only man, besides Hall, who felt any ttithu* 
siasm for the objects of the voyage. Altogether it was 
an ill-assorted company, without zeal for discovery, 
without discipline or control, and in which every man 
considered himself as good as his neighbour.** 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that this expedi- 
tion, which was so poorly adapted to make full use of 
its opportunities, should have been more favoured by 
luck than any of its predecessors. After stopping at 
Upemivik to pick up Hans Christian, who brought 
with him his wife and a family which had already 
attained to considerable dimensions, the Polaris sailed 
merrily on past Rensselaer Harbour, through the 90« 
called "open Polar Sea," through Kennedy Channel, 
across Hall Basin and up Robeson Channel, till, on 
August 30, she was in lat 82* 16', 250 miles beyond 
the furthest point reached by any previous explorer* 
It seems, indeed, that she might have penetrated even 
further than that without much difficulty had HtiU 
only been a practical seaman, for the stream of ice by 
which she was stopped was quite insignificant, and 
there was a magnificent water-sky away to the north- 
ward. Boddington, however, was dead against the 
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attempt, and Hall, of course, was obliged to follow his 
advice, so the Polaris was allowed to drift southward, 
until, on September 3, when she had reached lat. 
81* 38', she found herself in a small indentation called 
Thank God Bay, in which she was made snug for the 
winter. 

Two months later a gloom was cast over the com- 
pany by the tragic death of Hall. On returning, rather 
chilled, from a sledge journey, he was unwise enough 
to descend at once to the cabin and drink hot coffee, 
though his experience of life in the Polar regions ought 
to have taught him that it was extremely dangerous to 
do this without first divesting himself of his furs and 
allowing his system to be toned up to the high tem- 
perature of his cabin. Within a few hours he became 
seriously ill, and a fortnight later he died. Dr Bessels 
gave it as his opinion that his death was due to 
apoplexy. 

The command now devolved on Buddington, who 
showed himself singularly unfitted for his duties. In 
the first place, he abolished the Sunday services, a step 
which is always inadvisable, and which, in this case, was 
absolutely criminal, as the men were quite ill-disciplined 
enough as it was. In the second place, he developed 
a taste for sending out exploring parties and calling 
them back to the ship again for no comprehensible 
reason, so that no discoveries of any value were 
made, in spite of the exceptionally favourable situa- 
tion in which the expedition was then placed. It 
was, however, afler the Polaris had been set free and 
while she was on her way home that he gave the most 
convincing proof of his incompetence, with the result 
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that a large portion of his crew came within an ace of 
absolute disaster. The ship happened to be caught 
in the ice with which she drifted into Baffin Bay. On 
October 15 she was severely nipped, whereupon the 
panic-stricken Buddington promptly cried out, ** Throw 
everything upon the ice." Of course the whole ship 
was instantly cast into the direst confusion. The 
sailors hurled everything that they could lay hands on 
on to the floe, including a bundle which was subse- 
quently found to contain two of Hans Christian's 
oflfspring. Men, women, and children leapt after them, 
and though Tyson did his best to calm them his efforts 
were not of much avail. While everything was still 
in confusion and while half the crew were on the ice 
and the rest on board, the ship suddenly freed her- 
self and flew off before the wind at the rate of ten or 
eleven knots an hour. 

It was not until morning came that the castaways 
were able to take a serious survey of their situation. 
They found that they numbered nineteen, among them 
being two Eskimo women, and Hans Christian's 
youngest child, Charlie Polaris, which had seen the 
light of day on board the ship after which he was 
named while she was lying in winter quarters. The 
floe on which they were cast away was over a mile 
in diameter, but though, for the time being, it made 
a serviceable raft, there was, of course, no knowing 
when it would split up. 

For over six months, that is to say, from the middle 
of October 1872 to the end of April 1873, the floe 
drifted steadily south, diminishing in size as it went 
The most serious split occurred on March 11, after 
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which it only measured a hundred yards in length by 
seventy in breadth. Provisions, too, which were never 
exactly plentiful — they had started on their adven- 
turous voyage equipped only with eleven and a half 
bags of bread, fourteen small hams, some cans of meat 
and soup, a little chocolate and sugar, and 630 pounds 
of pemmican — ^became painfully scarce, and had they 
not been able to eke out their menu with a few dc^ 
which had been thrown on to the ice, and with sundry 
seals which had been caught during the latter part of 
their vo3^e, they would have died of hunger. 

Fortunately for them, the floe drifted down into the 
track of the whalers, and on the last day of April they 
were picked up by the Tigress^ of Conception Bay, 
Newfoundland, which conveyed them safely to St 
John's. 

Of the remainder of the voyage of the Polaris her- 
self there is very little to be said. With fourteen men 
on board, she was driven north to Life Boat Cove, 
where she was safely anchored. Her crew promptly 
unloaded her and built a house on shore, where they 
spent the winter in tolerably comfortable circum- 
stances, being supplied by the Eskimos with all the 
fresh meat that they required. In the spring they 
made a couple of boats out of the ship's timbers, in 
which they set sail for the south on June 3. They 
were ultimately picked up by the whaler Ravenscraig 
of Dundee. 

As has already been indicated, the results of this 
expedition might have been far greater than was 
actually the case. The Polaris^ it is true, penetrated 
further north than ever ship had penetrated before. 
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Dr Bessels made many valuable researches into animal 
and vegetable life in those regions, and it was con- 
clusively shown that Kane's open Polar Sea and the 
coast-line laid down by Hayes were quite fictitious. 
But more might easily have been achieved had the 
expedition been better conducted. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE "GERMANIA" AND THE "HANSA" 

AS has been seen in the last chapter, Hall was first 
inspired to enter upon the field of Arctic ex- 
ploration by the loss of the Franklin expedition, and 
we have, in consequence, abandoned the true chrono- 
Ic^cal order of events and dealt with his expedition 
out of its place. We must now hark back to the year 
1868, when Dr Petermann, the famous German geo- 
grapher, fitted out a small ship called the Germania 
for a voyage of discovery along the east coast of 
Greenland, thus earning for himself the distinction of 
being the first of his race to send out an expedition to 
the Polar regions. Dr Petermann himself took no active 
part in the work, but entrusted the command to Captain 
Karl Koldewey, an expert in maritime matters, who 
had studied navigation at the Polytechnic school in 
Hanover, and physics and astronomy at the University 
of Gottingen. 

His first trip in the Germania^ in which he was 
accompanied by a small crew of only eleven men, was 
not attended by any very remarkable results. Pack- 
ice frustrated his attempt to coast northward along the 
shores of Greenland, and compelled him to set his 
course eastward to the Spitzbergen seas, where he 
succeeded in reaching the latitude of 81* 5'. He then 
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turned back down the Hinlopen Strait, and made 
his way to Bergen, where he arrived on the last day 
of September. 

His second expedition, which sailed in the following 
year, was much more fully equipped, and on this occa- 
sion the Germania, a screw-steamer of 140 tons, which 
was manned by a crew of seventeen officers and men, 
was accompanied by the Hansa, a schooner of 76} tons, 
commanded by Captain Hegemann, and having four-, 
teen officers and men on board. As it was intended 
that this expedition should spend a winter within the 
Arctic circle especial pains were expended upon the 
commissariat department, and no better provisioned 
ships had ever set out on a voyage of adventure. 

For a while progress was slow, owing to the heavy 
gales which prevailed during the latter half of the 
month. They pressed steadily on, however, keeping 
well in company with one another, and at the beginning 
of July the knowledge that they were now reaching the 
higher latitudes was brought home to them by the fact 
that the sun did not set until 10.15, ^"^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^s 
possible to read the smallest print at midnight without 
the aid of artificial light A few days later, when they 
were off the coast of Jan Mayen Island, they saw the 
midnight sun for the first time, and Dr Boi^en and Dr 
Copeland — the latter an Englishman who had studied 
and worked in Germany — embarked with increased 
ardour on that series of scientific observations which 
was the most valuable result of the expedition. 

It was soon after this that a misunderstanding 
occurred which resulted in the two ships being sepa- 
rated for ever. Th^ were sailing along in company. 
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searching for a passage through the ice which would, it 
was hoped, extend far away to the north. Koldewey, 
wishing to consult with Hegegiann, signalled to him to 
come within hail, but he, unfortunately, misunderstood 
the signal, and, setting more sail, disappeared into the 
f<^ before Koldewey could follow him. 

Separated from his consort, H^emann did all that 
lay in his power to reach Sabine Island, the appointed 
rendezvous in the event of any accident of this nature. 
The weather, however, was against him, and, try as he 
would, he could not succeed in approaching within 
thirty -five nautical miles of his destination. The 
Hansa now found herself in serious difficulties. For 
many weeks she had been fighting against the ice, 
which was rapidly hemming her in on every side, but 
lack of steam power made it impossible for her either 
to reach Sabine Island or to force her way through to 
the landward water which lay along the coast On 
September 6 her captain had no choice but to lay her 
up between two promontories of a large ice-field, and 
on the following day she was completely frozen in. 

It was now, of course, obvious that the crew would 
have to spend the winter where they were, and they 
instantly set about building a house of coal bricks, of 
which they had an ample supply on board. These 
formed an excellent building material, since they ab- 
sorbed the damp and kept the warmth in the room, 
while water and snow made a perfect substitute for 
mortar. ** We only needed," says Hegemann, " to strew 
finely-powdered snow between the grooves and cracks, 
pour water upon it, and in ten minutes all was frozen 
into a strong compact mass." So well did the men 
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work that the house was finished and provisioned for 
two months in little more than a week. 

They were not much too soon, for before the month 
was over the fate of the unfortunate Hansa was sealed. 
On October 8 a gale arose which blew violently for 
several days. On the i8th, the ice began to make itself 
conspicuous by "thrusting and pressing against the 
ship. This unpleasant noise lasted until the afternoon. 
At regular intervals underneath, the ice, like a suc- 
cession of waves, groaned and cracked, squashed and 
puffed ; now sounding like the banging of doors, now 
like many human voices raised against one another ; 
and lastly, like a drag on the wheel of a railway engine. 
The evident immediate cause of this crushing was that 
our field had turned in drifting, and was now pressed 
closer to the coast ice. . . . For a time the Hansa was 
spared, though trembling violently. The masts often 
swayed so much that it seemed as though someone was 
climbing them." Worse, however, was to follow, for on 
the next day the pressure of the ice became so terrible 
that the deck seams sprang and the bow of the ship 
was forced upwards seventeen feet. " The rising of the 
ship," says H^emann, "was an extraordinary and 
awful, yet splendid spectacle, of which the whole crew 
were witnesses from the ice. In all haste the clothing, 
nautical instruments, journals, and cards were taken 
over to the landing bridge. The after part of the ship, 
unfortunately, would not rise, and therefore the stem 
post had to bear the most frightful pressure, and the 
conviction that the ship must soon break up forced 
itself upon our minds. . . . The first thing to be done 
was to bring all necessary and useful things from the 
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tween decks on to the ice — ^bedding, clothing, more 
provisions and coal. Silently were all the heavy chests 
and barrels pushed over the hatchway. First comes the 
weighty iron galley, then the two stoves are happily 
hoisted over ; their possession ensures us the enjoyment 
of warm food, the heating of our coal house, and other 
matters indispensable for a wintering on the floe. At 
three o'clock the water in the cabin had reached the 
table, and all movable articles were floating. The fear 
that we should not have enough fuel made us grasp at 
every loose piece of wood and throw it on the ice. The 
sinking of the ship was now almost imperceptible, it 
must have found support on a tongue of ice or some 
promontory of our field. There was still a small 
medicine chest and a few other things, which, in our 
future position, would be great treasures, such as the 
cabin-lamp, books, cigars, boxes of games, etc. The 
snow roof (with which the Hansa had been equipped 
for the winter) and the sails were brought on to the 
ice; but still all necessary work was not yet accom- 
plished. Round about the ship lay a chaotic mass of 
heterogeneous articles, and groups of feeble rats strug- 
gling with death and trembling with the cold ! " 

By d^^rees the crew got things in order and settled 
down for the winter in their fairly comfortable though 
not particularly secure abode. Occasionally they had a 
bad fright On the afternoon of January 2, for example, 
as they were resting after dinner, they heard *' a scraping, 
blustering, crackling, sawing, grating, and jarring sound, 
as if some unhappy ghost was wandering under our 
floe. Perplexed, we all jumped up and went out ; we 
thought that our store-house had fallen in. Some of 
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the sailors, going in front with the lamp, carefully 
searched the path to it But in whatever direction the 
light fell on the sparkling and glittering ice-walls we 
saw nothing. Immovable hung the rigid icicles, often 
a foot long ; evidently nothing was amiss here. We 
rummaged in the snow path before the house. Although 
completely snowed up (indeed, the whole house was 
buried more than a foot deep in ice), we all rushed out, 
but, of course, we could not see more than the steps, 
nor hear anything but the howling of the storm. Still, 
between whiles, we could detect the same rubbing and 
grinding. For a change we laid ourselves flat down, 
with our ears to the floor, and could then hear a rust- 
ling like the singing of ice when closely jammed, and 
as if water was running under our great floe. There 
could be no doubt that it stood in great danger of 
being smashed to pieces, either from drifting over 
sunken rocks and bursting up, or breaking over the 
ice-border ; perhaps both at once. We packed our furs 
and filled our knapsacks with provisions. Our position, 
if the floe should be destroyed, seemed hopeless." 

Next morning they found that huge masses of the 
floe in the neighbourhood of the house had broken off*, 
and, on the following day, when the storm had cleared 
ofi* and they were able to take a careful survey of the 
situation, they discovered, to their horror, that it was 
not half its former size. The distance from the house 
to the edge of the ice, which was once 500 paces, was 
now only 200 ; except on one side, where the distance, for- 
merly 3000 paces, was now diminished to 1000, while the 
diameter of the floe, which, before the storm was two 
nautical miles, was now barely one. The worst, how- 
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ever, was yet to come, for on January 1 1 splits appeared 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the house, which so 
reduced the floe that it soon measured only 1 50 feet in 
diameter, and on this frail raft the unfortunate crew 
experienced one of the most terrific storms that they 
had encountered. By a miracle they escaped with 
their lives, and by the beginning of February their 
trials, which they had borne with marvellous patience, 
were practically over. 

During the whole of this time they had been drifting 
steadily south within sight of the barren shore of Green- 
land, which, unfortunately, the ice had never allowed 
them to reach. On May 7, however, the sea cleared, 
and it need hardly be said that they seized gladly on 
the opportunity of taking to their boats, in which they 
reached Friedrichsthal on June 7. There they received 
a ready welcome from the Moravian missionaries, and 
eventually secured a passage home from Julianshaab, 
a seaport on the west coast of South Greenland. 

In the meanwhile, Koldewey, after waiting some time 
for the HansOy was obliged by the approach of winter 
to find a harbour for his ship off Pendulum Islands. 
In the spring he went out on a sledging expedition 
with Payer, during the course of which he reached lat 
TjT o\\ the highest point attained up till then on the 
east coast of Greenland. While sailing home in the 
summer, he discovered the magnificent Franz Josef 
Fiord, at the head of which Mount Petermann rears its 
head to a height of at least 1 2,000 feet above the sea. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE VOYAGE OF THE "TEGETTHOFF" 

MANY routes to the North Pole had now been 
tried and found wanting. Expeditions had 
started out by Behring Strait, through Smith Sound, 
up the eastern coast of Greenland and from Spitzbergen, 
but they had one and all been frustrated by those great 
Arctic currents, which, rushing down from the Polar 
basin, carried with them such quantities of ice that real 
progress towards the Pole was practically impossible. 
There still remained one route, however, which had 
scarcely been tried at all, namely that which lay round 
the north-east shores of Nova Zembla. Many noted 
gec^aphers held that the Gulf Stream did not dis- 
appear at the North Cape, and that by following its 
warmer waters it might be possible to avoid the Arctic 
currents and the difficulties which followed in their 
train. It was with a view to testing this theory that 
the Austrian expedition of 1872-74 set out in the 
Tegetthoffy under the joint command of Lieutenant Carl 
Weyprecht, to whom was entrusted all matters con- 
nected with navigation, and Lieutentant Julius Payer, 
who was to be responsible for the conduct of the 
sledging operations. 

In June 1871 Weyprecht and Payer sailed in the 

Isbj'dm on a preliminary excursion to spy out the land, 

•07 
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or rather, perhaps, the sea, and, the result of their 
observations being entirely satisfactory, it was definitely 
decided that they should adventure in that direction in 
the following year. The Tegetthoff^ a steamer of 220 
tons burden, was accordingly put in a state of thorough 
repair and fitted out for two years and a half. Her 
crew numbered twenty-two, so that, with her com- 
manders, she carried twenty-four souls, as well as eight 
dogs. 

The expedition sailed from Tromso on July 14, and 
eleven days later ice was sighted. At first it afforded 
them no serious difficulties, for the Tegetihoff was en- 
abled by her steam power to charge the floes and so to 
force her way through those round which she could not 
sail. On August 20, however, she was brought to a 
dead stop by a barrier of ice in lat 76* 22' N., long. 
63' 3' E. "Ominous were the events of that day," 
says Payer, " for immediately after we had made the 
Tegetihoff fast to that floe, the ice closed in upon us 
from all sides, and we became close prisoners in its 
grasp. No water was to be seen around us, and never 
again were we destined to see our vessel in water. . . . 
We were, in fact, no longer discoverers, but passengers 
against our will on the ice. From day to day we hoped 
for the hour of our deliverance ! At first we expected 
it hourly, then daily, then from week to week ; then at 
the seasons of the year and changes of the weather, 
then in the chances of new years ! But that hour never 
came." 

The Tegetthoff^ firmly fixed on her floe, now became 
the sport of the winds, for in that sea it is the wind that 
controls the ice-movements. By October 12 she had 
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travelled so far northward that Nova 2^mbla had 
completely disappeared from view. On the next day a 
great excitement took place, for the floe burst right 
under the ship. " Rushing on deck/' says Payer, " we 
discovered that we were surrounded and squeezed by 
the ice ; the after-part of the ship was already nipped 
and pressed, and the rudder, which was the first to 
encounter its assault, shook and groaned ; but as its 
great weight did not admit of its being shipped, we 
were content to lash it firmly. We next sprang on the 
ice, the tossing, tremulous motion of which literally filled 
the air with noises, as of shrieks and howls, and we 
quickly got on board all the materials which were lying 
on the floe, and bound the fissures of the ice hastily 
together by ice-anchors and cables. . . . But, just as in 
the risings of a people, the wave of revolt spreads on 
every side, so now the ice uprose against us. Mountains 
threateningly reared themselves from out the level fields 
of ice, and the low groans which issued from its depths 
grew into a deep rumbling sound, and at last rose into 
a furious howl as of myriads of voices. Noise and con- 
fusion reigned supreme, and step by step destruction 
drew nigh in the crashing tc^ether of the fields of ice. 
Our floe was now crushed, and its blocks, piled up 
into mountains, drove hither and thither. Here they 
towered fathoms high above the ship, and forced the 
projecting timbers of massive oak, as if in mockery of 
their purpose, against the hull of the vessel; there 
masses of ice fell down as into an abyss under the 
ship, to be engulfed in the rushing waters, so that 
the quantity of ice beneath the ship was continually 
increased, and at last it began to raise her quite above 
o 
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the level of the sea. About 11.30 in the forenooiit 
according to our usual custom, a portion of the Bible 
was read on deck, and this day, quite accidentally, the 
portion read was the history of Joshua ; but if in his 
day the sun stood still, it was more than the ice showed 
any inclination to do. ... In all haste we began to 
make ready to abandon the ship, in case it should be 
crushed, a fate which seemed inevitable, if she were not 
sufficiently raised through the pressure of the ice. At 
12.30 the pressure reached a frightful height, every part 
of the vessel strained and groaned ; the crew, who had 
been sent down to dine, rushed on deck. The Tegettkoff 
had heeled over on her side, and huge pillars of ice 
threatened to precipitate themselves upon her. But 
the pressure abated, and the ship righted herself; and 
about one o'clock, when the danger was in some d^ree 
over, the crew went below to dine. But again a strain 
was felt through the vessel, everything which hung 
freely began to oscillate violently, and all hastened on 
deck, some with the unfinished dinner in their hands, 
others stuffing it into their pockets." 

Instantly the last preparations were made for leaving 
the ship — ^^ whither no one pretended to know : for not 
a fragment of the ice around us had remained whole ; 
nowhere could the eye discover a still perfect and un- 
injured floe, to serve as a place of refuge, as a vast floe 
had before been to the crew of the Hansa. Nay, not a 
block, not a table of ice was at rest, all shapes and sizes 
of it were in active motion, some turning and twisting, 
none on the level. A sledge would at once have been 
swallowed up." 

The party on the Tegettkoff remained for the whole 
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of the winter on the brink of death. When summer 
came round it brought with it hopes of release, but day 
after day passed by and still the floe on which the ship 
was fixed showed no sig^s of freeing her from its grasp. 
In July 1873 an attempt was made to measure the 
thickness of the ice by means of a borer ; after twenty- 
seven feet had been penetrated the attempt had to be 
abandoned. In August the chances of release began 
to lessen considerably, and the bitter thought was 
beginning to assail the officers and crew that they 
would be obliged to return home without making a 
single discovery when, on the 30th of the month, a 
sudden and unexpected sight infused new life into 
them. "About midday," says Payer, "as we were 
leaning on the bulwarks of the ship and scanning the 
gliding mists, through which the rays of the sun broke 
ever and anon, a wall of mist, lifting itself up suddenly, 
revealed to us afar off in the north-west the outlines of 
bold rocks, which in a few minutes seemed to grow into 
a radiant Alpine land I At first we all stood transfixed 
and hardly believing what we saw. Then carried away 
by the reality of our good fortune, we burst into shouts 
of joy, ' Land, land, land, at last ! ' There was now not 
a sick man on board the Tegetthoff, The news of the 
discovery spread in an instant. Everyone rushed on 
deck to convince himself, with his own eyes, that the 
expedition was not, after all, a failure — there before us 
lay the prize that could not be snatched from us. Yet 
not by our own action, but through the happy caprice 
of our floe and as in a dream had we won it ; but when 
we thought of the floe, drifting without intermission, we 
felt with redoubled pain that we were at the mercy of 
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its movements. As yet we had secured no winter 
haibour firom winch the exploration of die strange land 
could be successfully undertaken. For the present, tcx>, 
it was not within the verge of possibility to reach and 
visit it. If we had left the floe, we should have been 
cut off and lost It was only under the influence of the 
first excitement that we made a rush over our ice-fidd, 
although we knew that numberless fissures made it 
impossible to reach the land. But, difficulties not- 
withstanding, when we ran to the edge of our floe, we 
beheld firom a ridge of ice the mountains and glaciers of 
the mysterious land." 

With all due pomp and circumstance they tiam^ 
their new discovery Franz Josef Land, drinking tiie 
health of their Emperor as they did so. Their jubila- 
tion, however, was destined to be short-lived, for almost 
immediately a northerly wind arose which drove their 
floe many miles to the south, and Franz Josef Land, 
though still very dear to memory, was completely lost 
to sight When next they found themselves in its 
neighbourhood, moreover, an event which occurred 
towards the end of September, their sensations were 
less pleasurable, for storms were churning up the ice in 
a most terrifying manner, and they were in imminent 
danger of being wrecked upon a shore which, though 
they viewed it with eyes of pride, looked, as they 
had to admit, distinctly inhospitable. By the ist of 
November, however, the ice had quietened down, and 
Payer came to the conclusion that he might safely 
attempt to effect a landing. The way was difficult, 
lying as it did over masses of broken ice which included 
a rampart fifty feet high, but the men made light of 
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such obstacles, and it was a proud moment for them 
when they were able to set foot on land which had 
probably never been trodden by a human being 
before. 

They found that the new country consisted of two 
main masses. That on which they had landed they called 
Wilczek Land, and the other they named Zichy Land, 
while the sound which separated them they christened 
Austria Sound. It was a bleak and desolate land 
enough, clothed for the most part in perpetual snow, 
and absolutely devoid of any signs of habitation. The 
vegetation was so scanty that musk-oxen or reindeer 
could not have supported life there, and the place 
seemed to be given over entirely to Polar bears, foxes, 
and a few migratory birds. Everything, however, 
depends on the point of view, and it certainly seemed 
Paradise to the crew of the Tegetthoff. Fortunately 
for them the ice soon became firmer, and they were 
able to explore the new land with less fear of their line 
of retreat being cut off. During the early spring Payer 
mapped out several of the islands of which he found 
Franz Josef Land to consist, and succeeded in penetrat- 
ing as far north as Cape Fligely, the highest point 
attained in the old world up till then. He also added 
several new lands to the chart, which have been sub- 
sequently shown to be non-existent, among them being 
King Oscar and Petermann Lands. 

It was, of course, perfectly obvious that the ship must 
be abandoned, and during the winter preparations were 
made for taking that step as soon as spring came 
round. The objective was Nova Zembla, where a 
depot of provisions had been established for them 
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to meet eventualities. They had no need to make use 
of that depot, however, for while passing Cape Britwin, 
they fell in with a Russian schooner, the Nikolai^ which 
took them on board and brought them safely back to 
Europe in September 1 874. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



NARES AND SMITH SOUND 



AFTER the return of Sir Edward Belcher's expedi- 
tion in 1854 the British Government was content 
to rest on its laurels, so far as Arctic research was con- 
cerned, and to leave the field entirely to Germans, 
Austrians, Americans, and to such private individuals 
as cared to undertake the very heavy cost of equipping 
an expedition for the Polar regions. In the year 1874, 
however, it once again awoke to a sense of its respon- 
sibilities. There was still about the Pole a tract of some 
two and a half million square miles which had never 
been trodden by the foot of a civilised man, and it was 
felt by men of science that no satisfactory data con- 
cerning the cause and the track of storms, tc^ether 
with the thousand and one other things concerning the 
sea which commercial nations wish to know, could be 
obtained unless the Polar seas became rather less of a 
sealed book. 

No time was lost in setting about the preparations, 
and in April of the following year two ships were com- 
missioned for the great expedition of 1875-76, and the 
command was entrusted to Captain George S. Nares. 
The ships in question were the AUrt^ a steam sloop of 
751 tons and 100 horse-power, and the Discovery^ a 
steamer of 556 tons and 96 horse-power, which, under 
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the name of the Bloodhound had ah^ady seen service as 
a whaler. They were fitted with all the most modem 
appliances, and were provisioned for three years, while 
among the officers of the expedition were Albert H. 
Markham, commander of the AUrt^ Pelham Aldrich, 
who served as a lieutenant on the same ship, and 
Henry F. Stevenson, who was appointed captain of the 
Discovery. 

Accompanied by the store ship Valorous, from which 
they were to take additional supplies at Godhaven, the 
two ships set sail from Portsmouth on May 29, 1875. 
The passage across the Atlantic was long and boisterous, 
but they eventually arrived at Godhaven on July 6, 
where they parted company with the Valorous after 
taking on board everything in the way of provisions 
that they needed as well as twenty-four Greenland 
dogs. At Ritenbenk they shipped more dogs, together 
with two drivers, Petersen, the Dane who had served 
under Hayes, and Frederick, an Eskimo. At Proven 
they touched again, to pick up our old friend Hans 
Christian, whose family, undeterred by their previous 
experiences on the ice-floe, once more insisted on ac- 
companying him. They reached Port Foulke on July 
28, and had the good fortune to find the entrance to 
Smith Sound entirely free from ice. They were not, 
indeed, delayed until they reached Payer Harbour, a 
little south of Cape Sabine, where they were beset in 
the ice for several days, during which time Stevenson 
occupied himself with exploring Foulke Fiord, while 
Nares visited Littleton Island and Life Boat Cove and 
examined the c€u:he left behind by the Polaris, 

The journey northward was pursued with very vary- 
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ing fortunes. The ice was exceedingly bad, and when 
the ships were not actually beset in it, they were 
occupied in charging their way through it Little by 
little, however, they made their way up the channel, 
caching large stores of provisions as they went, among 
the chief being a depot of 3600 rations on the Carey 
Islands, another depot of the same size at Cape Hawks, 
and one of 1000 rations at Cape Lincoln. 

But ice was not the only difficulty with which 
Nares had to contend, for Hayes' chart was a source of 
perpetual annoyance to him, and a great part of his 
time was spent in correcting its errors. Cape Frazer 
was placed eight miles and Scoresby Bay twenty miles 
too far north, and the rest of the western coast was so 
badly delineated that Nares pathetically remarked that 
it was often difficult to know exactly where he was. 

Hugging the western shore and taking advantage 
of every channel that opened near the ship, he 
succeeded in reaching Lady Franklin Bay, on the 
other side of which he found a land-locked inlet ; this 
he named Discovery Harbour, and in it he decided to 
leave his companion ship while he himself pushed on 
in the Alert, 

As he ascended the strait he observed that the 
character of the ice changed rapidly. Off Cape Sabine 
the biggest floes were only eight or ten feet thick ; off 
Cape Fraser their thickness increased to twenty feet, 
and the ice was obviously older, " but," he says, " up to 
the present time, when the main pack consisted entirely 
of heavy ice, I had failed to observe that, instead of 
approaching a region favoured with open water and a 
warm climate, we were gradually nearing a sea where 
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the ice was of a totally different formation to what we 
had ever before experienced, that few Arctic navigators 
had met, and only one battled with successfully; that 
in reality we must be approaching the same sea which 
gives birth to the heavy ice met with off the coast of 
America by Collinson and M'Clure, and which the 
latter in 1851 succeeded in navigating through in a 
sailing vessel for upwards of 100 miles, . . . which Sir 
Edward Parry met with in the same channel in 1820, 
. . . which, passing onwards to the eastward from 
Melville Strait down M'Clintock Channel, beset, and 
never afterwards released, the Erebus and Terror under 
Sir John Franklin and Captain Crozier; and which, 
intermixed with light Spitzbergen ice, is constantly 
streaming to the southward along the eastern shore of 
Greenland, and there destroyed the Hansa of the last 
German Arctic expedition." In other words, Nares 
was in the middle of the ice formed in the Polar Sea, 
now known as Palxocrystic, and was the Arst man 
really to understand its character. 

With some difficulty, the Alert succeeded in making 
her way as far as Floeberg Reach, in lat 82* 25' N., 
long. 62* W., the highest point yet attained by a ship. 
Here Nares determined to spend the winter, for, 
though the situation seemed at first sight to be rather 
exposed, it was well protected by a fringe of heavy 
floes which were grounded in eight to twelve fathoms 
of water. No land was to be seen to the northward, 
and Nares was forced to come to the conclusion that, 
though he had reached the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
it was the very reverse of that open Polar sea which he 
had hoped to find. 
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On September 16 the ship was effectually frozen in 
for the winter, and ten days later Captain Markham, 
Lieutenant Parr, and Lieutenant May set off on a 
sledging expedition with the object of establishing 
depots of provisions as far north as they could. They 
accomplished their work well, but at terrible cost, for 
seven men and one officer returned to the ship badly 
frost-bitten, and in three cases amputations were 
necessary. At the same time Pelham Aldrich went 
out on an exploring trip in which he succeeded in 
reaching Parry's latitude of 82* 48' N. 

The winter was fairly fine, but bitterly cold — the 
coldest, in fact, on record. The AUrt experienced a 
mean temperature for five days and nine hours of 
66.29' below zero, while for two separate periods of 
fifteen days each the mercury remained frozen. In the 
middle of March Lieutenants Egerton and Rawson 
attempted to open up communications with the Dis- 
covery^ but the attempt ended with disaster, for 
Petersen, who accompanied them, was taken ill on 
the journey, and the whole party had to return. The 
two officers made the most heroic exertions to bring 
him back to health, depriving themselves of their own 
warm clothing and suffering severely in consequence. 
Their efforts were, however, of no avail, for Petersen 
was found to be so badly frost-bitten that both his feet 
had to be amputated, and three months later he 
died of exhaustion. Setting out again, Rawson and 
Egerton, accompanied by two sailors, reached the 
Discovery, and found that her crew had passed a 
comfortable winter, though one man was down with 
scurvy. 
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As soon as April came round Nares b^^n the 
serious work of the spring by sending out two great 
sledge parties, one of which, under Commander Mark- 
ham, was to push as far north as possible, while the 
other, under Lieutenant Aldrich, was to explore the 
northern shores of Grinnell Land. 

Having been accompanied by a supporting party as 
far as Cape Henry, Markham set out over the Polar 
Sea on April lo, 1876. Fearing that they might 
chance upon an open sea, the party took with it two 
boats, which added greatly to their labours, making it 
necessary for them to cover every mile of their journey 
four times. Their way, moreover, lay in peculiarly 
unpleasant places, for the ice-field over which they 
had to travel was like a frozen ocean, the depressions 
between the waves being filled with snow and broken 
pack-ice. One of the boats was soon abandoned, but 
the men dragged the other as far as lat 83" 20', the 
highest point attained up to that time. 

The homeward journey was even more trying, for 
scurvy had broken out among the men, five out of the 
seventeen had to be placed on the sledges, and many 
of the others could barely drag themselves over the ice. 
It soon became obvious that they could not reach the 
ship without assistance, so Lieutenant Parr gallantly 
volunteered to set out by himself, and performed the 
truly astonishing feat of covering the thirty miles 
which lay between his starting-point and the ship in 
twenty-four hours. The help that he brought back 
was only just in time, for one man died on the way, 
while eleven of the others had to be dragged to the 
ship on sledges. 
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In many ways Markham's journey was one of the 
most extraordinary on record. Instead of advancing 
at a steady walk, more than half of each day was spent 
by the whole party facing the sledge and dragging it 
forward a few feet at a time. The maximum rate of 
advance was 2f miles a day, the mean rate being i^, 
while, though the distance from the ship to their 
farthest point was only 73 miles, on the outward and 
homeward journeys they actually covered no less than 
521 miles. 

Aldrich's expedition also suffered severely from 
scurvy, but succeeded, nevertheless, in doing excellent 
work, by exploring the northern shores of Grinnell 
Land for 220 miles, that is to say, as far as lat. 82* 16' 
N., 86* W. Fortunately Nares, becoming anxious 
about Aldrich's safety, sent out Lieutenant May and two 
sailors to relieve him. It was as well that he did so, for 
he found that only Aldrich and one man were in a fit 
condition to haul, and the whole party would probably 
have perished if it had not been for his timely aid. 

Lieutenant Beaumont's expedition from the Discovery 
also very nearly ended in disaster from the same cause. 
He was especially detailed to explore the coast of 
Greenland to the north, and so well did he fulfil his 
mission that he far outdistanced all his predecessors, 
and succeeded in reaching lat 82* 20' N., 51* W. The 
homeward journey was a long and stem fight against 
disease, which seemed likely to end in disaster when, 
on reaching Robeson Channel, he found the ice too 
rotten to permit them to cross to the Alert. For- 
tunately Rawson and Dr Coppinger arrived just in 
time to save all of the party but two. 
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There were now no fewer than thirty-six cases of 
scurvy on the Alert alone, and Nares decided to return 
as soon as he could break out of winter quarters. He 
was released at the end of July, and in October both 
ships reached England in safety, after a remarkably 
successful voyage, in which great tracts of entirely new 
country had been opened up. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



THE GREELY TRAGEDY 



VALUABLE as were the immediate results of 
Lieutenant Charles Weyprecht's voyage in the 
Tegetthoff^ its indirect results were greater still, for he 
came back from his adventurous journey full of plans 
for revolutionising the manner in which Arctic explora- 
tion had been conducted. Up to that time each nation 
or each group of individuals had gone on its own way, 
practically regardless of the scientific or geographic 
work of the others, and there had been no attempt to 
solve the mjrsteries of the Arctic regions by concerted 
action. In an address delivered before the German 
Scientific and Medical Association of Gratz in 1875, 
however, Weyprecht suggested that the chief of the 
nations engaged in Arctic research should establish a 
number of stations round the Pole, whereat a series of 
simultaneous observations should be made. As a 
result of this address, Bismarck appointed a commission 
of leading men of science to consider Weyprecht's pro- 
posal, and this commission came to the conclusion that 
the work would be of the greatest value, and that the 
united action of several nations was essential to its 
success. Out of these b^nnings gradually grew the 
International Circumpolar Conference of 1879. Its 
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first meeting, which was held at Hamburg, was prin- 
cipally devoted to the discussion of business, and 
eleven nations promised their support The second 
conference, which met at Berne in August 1880, de- 
cided definitely on the plan of action to be employed, 
and adopted a scheme of observations, obligatory and 
optional, for use at the fifteen stations which it was 
proposed to establish. 

Of the fifteen stations ultimately established, Den- 
mark, Germany, Russia and the United States occupied 
two each, while Austria-Hungary, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Holland, Norway and Sweden estab- 
lished one each. In addition, thirty-four permanent 
observatories promised their co-operation, with the 
result that during several succeeding years important 
observations were being simultaneously conducted by 
competent men of science at forty -nine different 
stations, all of them either actually in or in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Polar regions. 

With the work of most of these expeditions we need 
not concern ourselves at all. It was of a purely scien- 
tific nature, and the curious may find it all set forth 
in the thirty-one quarto volumes of the International 
Polar Scientific Publications, a set which contains by 
far the greatest collection of scientific Arctic data 
extant. The only party of the fifteen which we need 
follow, indeed, is that which America sent out, under 
the command of Lieutenant A. W. Greely, to establish 
a station in Lady Franklin Bay, on the east coast of 
Grinnell Land, in the district visited by Nares in 

1875. 
The plan of the expedition, briefly put, was as 
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follows : Greely, who was a lieutenant in the Signalling 
Department of the United States Army, was to sail on 
the Proteus, a sealer of 467 tons, with a party of 
twenty-five, in the spring of 1881. The Proteus was 
to make direct for Lady Franklin Bay, where he was 
to land the expedition and then return home. It vras 
arranged that a vessel should visit the station with 
supplies in 1882 and again in 1883. In the event of 
her being prevented from reaching the headquarters of 
the party, she was to cache quantities of supplies on the 
east coast of Grinnell Land, and to establish a depot 
on Littleton Island. If no vessel succeeded in reach- 
ing Lady Franklin Bay in 1882, the ship sent out in 
1883 was to remain in Smith Sound so long as the 
conditions permitted, and, before leaving, was to land 
a party with everything necessary for a winter^s stay 
on Littleton Island. It was hoped that thus the safety 
of Greely and his men would be assured. 

Unfortunately, it seems that the cabinet minister 
who was responsible for the equipment of the party 
was not too well disposed towards it The funds 
placed at its disposal were quite inadequate, with the 
result that Greely was obliged to exercise the most 
rigpld economy in purchasing his stores, while, owing to 
a number of vexatious and quite unnecessary delays in 
the delivery of papers and so forth, he had to rush 
through his final preparations in an inconveniently 
short space of time. Eventually, however, the equip- 
ment was completed on an adequate, but by no means 
liberal scale, and the Proteus set sail from St John's, 
Newfoundland, on July 7, 1881. It was not until she 
reached Hall Basin, and when she was actually in sight 
p 
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of her destination, that she was first delayed by ice. 
Fortunately, however, she was equipped with steam, so 
that she soon charged her way through the barrier and 
landed the members of the expedition in Discovery 
Harbour, the place finally selected for their head- 
quarters. 

Here they found themselves in a delightful spot 
Dryas, saxefrage, sedges, grasses and buttercups 
clothed the hill slopes and river banks, and there was 
animal life in abundance. No sooner were they ashore 
than the men set about building their quarters, a work 
which they executed with such dispatch that in a 
fortnight they had made themselves an exceedingly 
comfortable house, which they named Fort Conger. 
Unfortunately, even at this early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, the party does not seem to have been on 
harmonious terms, and it appears that Grcely, able 
officer though he was, had an unfortunate way of 
alienating the sympathy of his followers. The first 
signs of this friction appeared when, eight days after 
the landing, the Proteus sailed for home, and took 
with her one or two volunteers who had intended to 
take part in the work of the expedition but found it 
impossible to stay. When she was on the point of 
starting again, Lieutenant Kislingbury, one of the 
regular officers of the expedition, expressed himself 
dissatisfied with the manner in which aflfairs were being 
conducted and asked permission to return. This was 
granted him, but he missed the ship and was obliged 
to return to the station. From that time onward 
Greely hardly spoke to him, and though he did 
splendid work as a huntsman for the party and 
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showed himself anxious to forward its interests in 
every possible way, he was never asked to resume 
his official connection with it 

The earlier days of their stay at Fort Conger 
were spent in making short sledge expeditions and in 
laying down depots of provisions at Cape Beechey 
and Cape Murchison. Under the direction of the 
astronomer Israel, too, scientific investigations were 
pursued with the utmost zeal, and many exceedingly 
valuable results were obtained. As soon as spring 
came round again sledging expeditions were sent out 
in all directions, and some members of the party had 
rather curious experiences. For example, Pavy, the 
doctor of the mission, and a small party, went off on 
a voyage of discovery in the direction of the winter 
quarters of the Alert^ which they reached in safety. 
Eight days later, however, they were unwise enough 
to take refuge from a storm on an iceberg. To their 
horror and alarm, the gale separated their berg from 
the main pack and sent it sailing towards the north. 
They had reached lat 82'' 56' N., and were b^inning 
to wonder whether they would ever return again when, 
by good luck, their raft drifted towards the shore 
which they succeeded in reaching, but only with great 
difficulty. 

While Pavy and his companions were indulging in 
their perilous voyage, Lieutenant J. B. Lockwood, one 
of the most indefatigable members of the mission, was 
making an extraordinary journey up the west coast of 
Greenland. He left Fort Conger on April 3 with 
orders to explore the coast near Cape Britannia and 
thence to press on in any direction which he thought 
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fit. The ice was rough, the gales were violent, and the 
cold was intense, the thermometer sometimes sinking 
as low as 81° below freezing point In spite of these 
difficulties, however, he pushed rapidly on, and on 
April 27 he reached Cape Bryant Thence he sent 
back all of his men except two, Sergeant Brainard and 
Christiansen, and with these companions he made his 
way forward with renewed ardour. In the course of 
his journey he crossed Sherard Osbom Fiord, passed 
the highest point reached by Beaumont in i8;6, 
doubled Cape May, climbed Cape Britannia, and, on 
May 13, reached Lockwood Island, the highest point 
attained by any Arctic explorer up to that time 
(83" 24' N. 42° 45' W.). Some miles to the north be 
saw Cape Washington, the most northern known lan^ 
but he was unable to determine whether or not there 1 
was land beyond it Lockwood and his companions I 
then set out on the return journey, reaching F aitu 
Conger without misadventure on June 1. 

The summer was very warm indeed. The a 
melted and uncovered traces of Eskimo habitatk 
while some of the party actually saw butterflies 1 
bumblebees. But of the ship which they were C 
pecting there was not a trace. As, however, they « 
amply provisioned for another winter there \ 
cause for immediate alarm. 

In the spring of 1883 Lockwood attempted to repeat' 
his exploit of the previous year, but the conditions 
were against him, and he had to return without ful- 
filling his object. He immediately set out to assist I 
Greely in his exploration of the interior of GriniiellJ 
Land, a work which had been begun during the fl 
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vious summer. The results of their efforts showed that 
that country is a positive Paradise compared with most 
Arctic lands. It is intersected by rivers and long fertile 
valleys in which browsed herds of musk-oxen, while 
an enormous glacial lake, some five hundred square 
miles in area and fed by glaciers, which they named 
Lake Hazen, was one of its most remarkable features. 

August brought with it no sign of the expected ship, 
and Greely now saw that he must set about his home- 
ward journey in his boats without delay. Accordingly, 
OQ August 9, he and his companions started away from 
Fort Conger in their steam launch, two boats and a 
dingy, taking with them every scrap of food that they 
could stow away into the small accommodation at their 
command. The voyage was difficult and dangerous, 
for the heavy spring tides, rising twenty-five feet and 
more, combined with violent gales, kept the ice pack in 
constant motion against the precipitous and rock-bound 
coast What with the delays caused by the weather 
and the constant stoppages which they were obliged to 
make in order to pick up every cache^ however small, 
that had been laid down during the years of their stay 
at Discovery Harbour, it took them sixteen days to 
cover the two hundred miles which lay between their 
starting-place and Cape Hawks. Worse, however, 
was to come, for off Bache Island the boats were 
frozen into the ice so securely that they had no choice 
but to abandon them, and so adverse were the con- 
ditions that nineteen days were spent in struggling to 
die shore which was only thirteen miles distant when 
they started for it 
At last, however, they succeeded in effecting a land- 
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ii^ between Cape Sabine and Cape Isabella, but tfaey 
were now really in little better case than before. They 
were all in good health, it is true, and they bad saved 
their instruments and the valuable records of their 
doings, but they were desperately short of provbions, 
and the shore on which they found themselves was 
inhospitable in the last degree. However, there was 
nothing for it but to make the best of a bad business. 
Accordingly, some set about hunting, some started 
the erection of winter quarters, while others went out 
in search of cairns and records. It was on Cape Sabine 
that one of these parties found a record which told 
them why the Rroteus had not put in an appearance 
at Lady Franklin Sound. While on her way thither 
in July 1883, the record said, she had been crushed by 
the ice north of the Cape, and rendered absolutely 
useless for further service. She had, however, left a 
store of provisions there, and her commander. Lieutenant 
E. A Garlington, left a message there to say that he 
would attempt to join the (J.S.S. Yantic with all 
possible rapidity with a view to obtaining immediate 
succour for the distressed party. Unfortunately for 
them, the Yantic^ which was under orders to repair 
to Littleton Island, was only a fair-weather vessel, and 
could render them no assistance whatever. 

Greely repaired immediately to Cape Sabine, and 
erected winter quarters on Bedford Pim Island. The 
cache spoken of by Garlington was there, it is true, but 
it was miserably inadequate, and the party found them- 
selves face to face with the terrible necessity of passing 
a long Arctic winter poorly housed, inadequately clad, 
and with only forty days* rations. From that time 
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Greel/s diary is one long tale of horror. Hunger, 
starvation and scurvy played fearful havoc among the 
men, and their condition soon became deplorable. Up 
till the beginning of April the expedition had only lost 
one of its members, but the 5th of that month saw the 
beginning of the end, and from that day onwards 
deaths were terribly frequent Lockwood, Kislingbury, 
Israel, the astronomer, and Dr Favy all sickened and 
died within a few weeks of one another ; Rice, the 
photographer, perished while attempting to take up a 
cache ; Jens died while out hunting ; while Henry, who 
acted as cook, had to be executed for stealing from the 
small store of provisions left to the famine-stricken 
men. 

At last, on June 22, 1884, Greely was astonished to 
hear the sound of a steamer's whistle. He was too weak 
to leave the hut himself, but one of the few survivors of 
his party brought in news of the arrival of two relief 
ships, the Thetis and the Bear^ under the command of 
Captain W. S. Schley and Commander H. H. Emory. 
No time was lost in taking Greely and his men on 
board, and they were conveyed back to America forth- 
with, one more death taking place on the voyage. 

We now come to a part of the story which is omitted 
from most histories of this expedition, but which ought 
to be given in full, terrible though it unquestionably is. 
We have already mentioned that the Secretary for 
War of that day, Mr Robert T. Lincoln, was not too 
well disposed towards the expedition from the start, 
and that he put many difficulties in its way before it 
left American shores. Incredible though it may seem, 
it was in the same spirit that the authorities approached 
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the rdief expeditions, and there can be no questicMi 
whatever that most, if not all, of Greely's men could 
have been saved if the original plans had been properly 
carried out 

As we have already seen, in the summer of 1883 the 
Proteus started oif, accompanied by the Yantic^ under 
Captain Wilde, with orders either to bring Greely home 
or to establish an ample depot of provisions on 
Littleton Island. The command of the Proteus was 
entrusted to Captain Pike, while Lieutenant Garlington, 
who had volunteered for the service, was placed at the 
head of the entire expedition. The initial mistake was 
made when the Yantic was allowed to sail with her 
boilers in a very poor s^te of repair, necessitating an 
early visit to a Greenland port Consequentiy, she was 
unable to accompany the Proteus far north, as was 
originally designed. Wilde, however, was given orders 
to join Garlington at Littleton Island with as littie 
delay as possible. 

Near the entrance to Smith Sound the Proteus was 
stopped by ice. Garlington, however, while prospect- 
ing from a hill not far from Payer Harbour, saw a 
lead of open water through what had hitherto been 
solid ice, and, returning to the ship, he ordered Pike to 
proceed up it Pike, who had had great experience of ice, 
said that he did not like the look of it and would pre- 
fer to wait a few days, as the season was still very 
early. Garlington, however, insisted, and Pike had, of 
course, no choice but to obey his orders. The result 
was that the Proteus was caught in the ice and sank. 
Before the ship went down, some 3000 rations or more 
were landed on the floe, but, a portion of the ice de- 
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taching itself, seven or eight hundred were allowed to 
drift away, together with a number of dogs, Garlington 
refusing to make an effort to save them. Of the 2000 
rations or more taken eventually to Cape Sabine, 
Garlington only left 500 for Greely, loading the boats 
with the remainder and reserving them for his own use. 

He then proceeded to Littleton Island. Here there 
was no lack of game, and, as he had plenty of ammuni- 
tion, he could easily have formed a splendid depot 
of provisions for the explorers whom he must have 
known would be in dire straits during the winter. 
He knew this, and he knew that the Yantic was 
bound by his orders to join him at Littleton Island, 
yet nothing would suit him but to start off at once in 
his boats to meet her. Lieutenant Colwell offered to 
go off for this purpose in the whaler while Garlington 
laid in a store of provisions ; the offer was rejected. 
Pike urged him to wait for a few days as there could be 
no doubt that the Yantic would cross Melville Bay in 
safety ; the advice was rejected. Events showed that 
Pike was right, for the Yantic reached Littleton Island 
three days after Garlington and his men had left it, 
having, of course, missed them on the way. Wilde now 
had no choice but to put about and look for the crew of 
the Proteus, and he eventually succeeded in finding 
them on the coast of Greenland. 

Now comes the most astonishing part of the whole 
story. No sooner was Garlington on board than he 
gave Wilde orders to sail straight for home, although 
the navigable season was not yet half over, and al- 
though he had left behind a message for Greely re- 
porting the loss of the Proteus^ stating that he was 
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rejoining the Yanitc^ and adding that " everything in 
the power of man " should be done to rescue him. 

The Yantic made a good passage home, and even 
then it would have been easy to equip and send out 
a special vessel to Cape Sabine, for whaling captains 
were all screed that a boat leaving New York as late 
as September 19 could reach Cape Sabine in safety. 
General Hazen, the chief signalling-officer, entreated 
Lincoln to purchase and dispatch a vessel at once; 
nothing was done. Lieutenant Melville, of whom we 
shall have cause to say more in connection with the 
JeannetU expedition, offered to take a party there him- 
self; his offer was not accepted, and shortly afterwards 
Lincoln expressed his conviction that it was now too 
late. As events proved, Melville Bay was navigable 
that year for forty-five days after that " too late " was 
uttered, and many of Greely's companions paid for the 
mistake with their lives. 

This story is one of the very few dark spots on the 
history of Arctic exploration. No one, of course, would 
dream of accusing either Lieutenant Garlington or the 
Secretary for War of wilfully sacrificing the lives of their 
fellow men, but it is extraordinary that, while they 
knew that there was the barest likelihood of Greely 
and his men starving to death on a barren and inhospit- 
able shore where there was no chance of their obtaining 
food, they should have neglected to use their utmost 
effort to save them. 



CHAPTER XXV 

NORDENSKIOLD AND HIS WORK 

OF all the men who have added to the world's 
scientific knowledge of the Polar regions there 
is none who has made his name more famous than 
Adolph Erik Nordenskiold. The data that he collected, 
and the discoveries that he made on his many voyages 
to the Arctic world have proved invaluable, and his 
explorations have not merely been rich in scientific 
and geographical results, but they have also benefited 
the mercantile world by opening up new fields for 
enterprise, and proving the practicability of routes 
which had always been regarded as absolutely hopeless. 
Nordenskiold was bom at Helsingfors, the capital of 
Finland, on Nov. i8, 1832. His father was a well- 
known naturalist, and the head of the mining depart- 
ment of Finland, and it was to his early training that 
the son owed his first instruction in that particular 
branch of science of which he was destined to become 
one of the leading lights. Honours crowded thickly 
upon him, and he was already becoming one of the 
most noted mineralogists in Sweden when, at the age 
of twenty-six, he joined Professor Torrell's expedition 
to Spitzbergen. Neither with this expedition nor with 
that of 1 86 1, in which he served under the same leader, 

need we concern ourselves. In 1864, however, that is 

ns 
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to say, in the year after Spitzbergen had been drcnm- 
navigated for the first time by the Norw^an Carlsen, 
the illness of Professor Chydenius, who was to have 
acted as leader of the Swedish expedition of that year, 
left the command of the expedition open. It was 
offered to Nordenskiold, who, of course, accepted it 
This party was sent out with a view not only to pursuing 
scientific researches in Spitzbergen, but also to explor- 
ing the unknown regions to the north of that island. 
The first part of his task Nordenskiold fulfilled admir- 
ably, among other things rediscovering Wiche Land, 
which had not been sighted since Thomas Edge chanced 
upon it in 1617 ; he was only prevented from fulfilling 
the second by the fact that he fell in with seven boat- 
loads of shipwrecked walrus hunters to whom, of course, 
he had to give succour. This placed so severe a strain 
upon his commissariat department that he was obliged 
to desist from his original intention. 

To Nordenskiold's deep regret, the Swedish Govern- 
ment now came to the conclusion that it had done 
enough in the way of Arctic research for the present 
The explorer, however, had acquired a taste for Arctic 
travel, and he was by no means inclined to give in 
without a murmur. Accordingly, he approached Count 
Ehrensvard, the Governor of Gothenburg, upon the 
subject, and through his kind offices a fund was raised 
by such mercantile princes as Dickson, Ekman and 
Carn^e, with the result that, in 1868, he was able to 
depart upon an expedition during the course of which 
he succeeded in attaining to a higher point than ever 
explorer in the old world had reached in a ship. 

On his return Oscar Dickson, who proved a veritable 
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Maecenas to Nordenskiold, asked him if he would not 
like to continue his researches in that direction, and it 
need hardly be said that his prot^^ jumped at the 
offer. The new expedition was to be on a far larger 
scale than any of its predecessors, for Nordenskiold was 
to winter on the north coast of Spitzbergen and was to 
push on thence over the ice as far as the conditions 
permitted. One of the first questions to be considered 
was that of draught animals, and, with a view to deciding 
the rival merits of dogs and reindeer, Nordenskiold 
repaired to Greenland to get up the case for the dogs, 
while Dickson conducted inquiries into the ways of the 
deer. It was during this visit to Greenland that Nor- 
denskiold made his first raid upon the inland ice, of 
which details are given elsewhere. The result of these 
inquiries was a verdict in favour of the deer, the reasons 
being that they were the more easily fed and that they 
could be killed and eaten if the expedition chanced to 
run short of provisions. 

No pains were spared to make the equipment as 
complete as possible, and, accompanied by two pro- 
vision ships, the G laden and the OnkkAdam^ the party 
sallied forth on their adventures with high hopes of 
accomplishing great things. The fates, however, were 
against them, and a heavy misfortune befell them soon 
after their arrival at their winter quarters in Mussel 
Bay. The original plan had been that the convoy ships 
should unload and should then return home, but, on 
September 16, a terrific storm arose, as a result of 
which the ships found themselves so firmly beset in the 
ice that there was no prospect of escape that year. 
Furthermore, the reindeer took advantage of the storm 
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to effect their escape, and only one of them was ever 
found again. This was especially unfortunate, as Nor- 
denskiold had been depending upon them not merely 
for the prosecution of his plans, but also for that supply 
of fresh meat which would be so necessary if scurvy 
were to break out- 

As there were now f>-] mouths to feed instead of 
24, the only course for the commander to pursue was 
to cut down the daily rations by one-third, and this he 
accordingly proceeded to do. The men took the mis- 
fortune in a spirit of praiseworthy resignation, but 
their fortitude was strongly tried a few days later when 
the news was sprung upon them that six walnis-vcsseU 
had been frozen in at Point Grey and Cape Welcome, 
that their crews numbered 58, and that, with care 
and economy, their provisions might be made to last 
till December I, after which they would have to ask 1 
Nordenskiold to help them. It need hardly be said 
that the explorer was not overjoyed at the prospect, 
more especially as with so many to feed and so little to 
eat it was morally certain that they would all starve to 
death before the end of the winter. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he knew that a Swedish settlement at Cap* I 
Thorsden, some 200 miles away, had been abandoned I 
that year, and that a good store of provisions had ban I 
left behind. He accordingly bargained with the bmitcR I 
that some of their party should repair thither, and that | 
he would support the rest to the best of his ability I 
when their own stock of provisions had run out Wilh ] 
a view to economising his own so far as possible he I 
tried the experiment of converting his now useless rein- [ 
deer moss into bread. The recipe is not one to be com- ] 
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mended to the notice of epicures in search of a novelty, 
but it was found to be just eatable. This precaution, 
however, fortunately proved unnecessary, for two of the 
walrus-ships were released in a g^e, and the hunters 
made their escape. Those of them who went to Cape 
Thorsden showed such a complete disregard for the 
laws of hygiene that they all died during the winter. 

As was only inevitable in the circumstances, out- 
breaks of scurvy were frequent, but they proved 
amenable to treatment The huntsmen of the party 
were lucky enough to shoot seven reindeer, which 
formed a welcome addition to the poorly filled larder. 
"These," says Leslie, "were reins in winter dress. 
The whole body was covered with a very close winter 
coat of hair several inches thick. The head, nearly 
indistinguishable from the neck, was short and thick, 
with broad nose and eyes visible on careful scrutiny. 
The trunk appeared shapeless, and the l^s short and 
clumsy. This peculiarly shapeless appearance is owing 
not merely to the coat of long hair, but also to the 
thick layer of fat with which at this season the whole 
mass of muscle therein is surrounded. It is, indeed, 
surprising how this animal can collect such a mass of 
fat in Spitzbergen, where the vegetation is so scanty 
and the summer so short In spring, even in the end 
of June, they are only, as people say, skin and bone ; 
but in autumn, by the end of August, and throughout 
September, they resemble fat cattle, and have their 
flesh so surrounded and impregnated with fat that it is 
for many nearly uneatable." 

As soon as spring came round Nordenskiold set out 
upon his northern journey. Any hopes that he might 
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have entertained of being able to push far north were 
soon dashed to the ground, for at Seven Islands he 
found the ice so bad that it was useless for him to 
attempt to cross it He decided, therefore, to proceed 
with what was really the more valuable work of 
examining North-East Land, with a view to deter- 
mining its geological structure and to settling its 
eastern limit, which had always been a vexed question. 
Round the shore the ice was rough and hummocky, 
and going was slow in consequence. On June i the 
explorers were obliged to take to the inland ice, the 
sea front of which, it may be said, presents the largest 
known glacier. Here their way became perilous as 
well as merely difficult '' Scarcely had we advanced 
2000 feet," says Nordenskiold, *• before one of our men 
disappeared at a place where the ice was quite level, 
and so instantaneously that he could not even give a 
cry for help. When we, affrighted, looked into the hole 
made where he disappeared, we found him hang^ing on 
the drag-line, to which he was fastened with reindeer 
harness, over a deep abyss. He was hoisted out un- 
hurt" Accidents like these were of frequent occurrence, 
while the monotony of the journey was also varied 
by a long series of canals 30 to 100 feet wide, with 
vertical walls sometimes 40 feet high. These canals 
were often crossed by snow bridges which had a way 
of collapsing under the travellers' feet, but none of the 
men came to any serious harm. 

Nordenskiold's original plan of making for Cape 
Mohn was put out of the question by an impassable 
terrain, and he accordingly descended into Hinlopen 
Strait at Wahlenberg Bay and thence returned to his 
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headquarters. There the party had the good fortune 
to be found by the English yachtsman, Leigh Smith, 
who relieved them of all fears for the future. 

Valuable though Nordenskiold's earlier voyages 
were, it is, perhaps, as the discoverer of the North-East 
passage that his name will be best remembered. For 
centuries the idea of finding a way to China along the 
coast of Asia had been allowed to lapse, largely, of 
course, because other and easier routes were open to all 
those who cared to use them. In 1875, however, the 
subject was revived, and Oscar Dickson expressed him- 
self willing to fit out an expedition which should be 
commanded by Nordenskiold. It was thought advis- 
able to send out a small preliminary expedition to 
spy out the way, and accordingly in the same year 
Nordenskiold started off in the Proven^ a small ship of 
70 tons, and succeeded in reaching the mouth of the 
Yenesei, a feat never before accomplished. The value 
of his journey was, however, rather discounted in some 
quarters, and many authorities held that his success 
was largely due to the fact that the ice was unusually 
favourable in that year, and that he would be unable 
to repeat the performance in any ordinary season. 
With a view to silencing these critics, Nordenskidld 
sailed from Tromso in the Ytner on July 25, 1876, and 
anchored off the mouth of the Yenesei on August 1 5, 
thus proving the Arctic route to be perfectly practic- 
able, and opening up a way which has since proved of 
some value. 

These two successes made Nordenskiold all the more 
determined to make the complete voyage from Tromsd 
to the Behring Strait ; and so convincingly did he 
Q 
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Brgixe his case, that he succeeded m obtaining a grant 
from the Swedish Diet, which, with contributions from 
Oscar Dickson, King Oscar, and M. Sibiriakoff, enabled 
him to fit out the Ve^a, and to set sail in her from 
Tromso on July 21, 1878, accompanied by the collier 
Express, the Frajsier, with a cai^o for the Yenesei, and 
the Lena^ which was to make for Yakutsk. 

The Kara Strait was perfectly free of ice, and here 
the Ve^a took the coal from the Express into her own 
bunkers. The dreaded Kara Sea was also safely 
negotiated, and on August 10 the two ships of which 
the expedition now consisted were lying off the mouth 
of the YeneseL From this point onward Nordenskiold 
was in a state of nervous tension, for he might at any 
moment be pulled up by the ice. Cape Chelyuskin, 
however, the most northerly point of Asia, was rounded 
successfully, the New Siberian Islands were passed, and 
on September 1 2 the Vega was nearing the promontory 
of Irkaipi, on the other side of which lay the Behring 
Strait, the Lena having left her at the river after which 
she was named. 

Nordenskiold was now within 120 miles of his destina- 
tion, and his ambition to complete the passage in a single 
voyage seemed on the verge of fulfilment, when his 
ship was caught in the ice, and so firmly frozen in that 
all hopes of getting her free again that winter had to 
be abandoned. The Vega was lying off a Chukche 
village, and Nordenskiold and his assistants at once set 
about gaining some knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the natives. One of them, he tells us, "carried 
a Greek cross on his neck. He appeared to have been 
baptised, but his Christianity did not amount to much. 
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He crossed himself with much zeal to the sun in our 
presence. This was the only trace of religion or religious 
observance that we could discover." During his inter- 
course with the natives, Norquist succeeded in learn- 
ing about a thousand words of their languages, while 
other members of the party made many valuable 
ethnographical observations. 

On July 18, 1879, the Vega was set free, and on 
the 20th she rounded the East Cape, thus being 
the first ship to accomplish the difficult passage in 
a single journey. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE STORY OF THE "JEANNETTE" 

THERE is a double interest attached to the voyage 
of the Jeannette^ for not only is the story itself one 
of the most terrible tragedies in the whole history of 
Arctic exploration, but, as will be seen later, it was the 
fate of the unlucky ship which prompted Nansen to 
formulate his plan for reaching the Pole by forcing his 
ship into the ice, and allowing her to drift north with 
the current. 

The Jeannette expedition owed its inception to Mr J. 
G. Bennett of the New York Herald^ who had frequently 
shown his interest in Arctic research by equipping and 
sending out vessels at his own expense. He pur- 
chased the Pandora from Sir Allen Young, renamed 
her the/A7;f;f^/^, and placed her under the command 
of Commander De Long, who had been a member of 
the relief expedition sent out to the succour of the 
Polaris. Admirably fitted out in every detail both for 
navigation and for scientific research, ^t Jeannette set 
sail from San Francisco on July 8, 1879. After a brief 
call at St Michael's, where she took on board sledges, 
fursy dogs, and two Alaskan dog-drivers, she set sail once 
more and made for Behring Strait. 

The plan of the expedition was to spend the winter 
at Wrangel Land, and then to push on northward, if 

944 
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possible to the Pole. Unfortunately for De Long's 
arrangements, however, the Wrangel Land of the 
geographers of the day had no real existence, and 
he was destined never to reach it. For over a century 
it had been held, on the strength of Chuckche reports, 
that a vast continent existed to the north of Asia, 
which extended right across the Pole to Greenland. 
No less an authority than the great Petermann himself 
believed in it, and the reports of the American whaler, 
Thomas Long, who discovered Wrangel Land in 
1867, and of other whalers who followed him, 
tended to confirm this theory, for the newly dis- 
covered land seemed to be of considerable extent 
Accordingly, De Long had every reason to suppose 
that here he would find comfortable quarters for the 
winter. 

He was very soon to be disillusioned, however, for 
before he was within a hundred miles of the land, the 
Jeannette was caught in the ice, and from that time 
onward her story bore a painful resemblance to that 
of the Tegetthoff^ without any of its compensations. 
Drifted constantly westward by the ever-moving pack, 
now nipped till her seams almost sprang apart, now 
threatened with a terrible destruction by the frozen 
waves of ice which rolled down upon her, she was 
before long reduced to a most pitiable plight Here 
is the description penned by her chief engineer, G. W. 
Melville, of an event which was of almost daily 
occurrence : — 

" it was observed that, during the continuance of the 
wind, the whole body of ice moved evenly before it ; 
but, when it subsided, the mass that had been put in 
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motion crowded and tumbled upon the far-off floes at 
rest, piling tumultuously upward in a manner terrific 
to behold. It was in one of these oppressive intervals 
succeeding a gale, when the roar and crash of the distant 
masses could be distinctly heard, that the floe in which 
the JeannetU was embedded began splitting in all 
directions. The placid and almost level surface of ice 
suddenly heaved and swelled into great hills, buzzing 
and wheezing dolefully. Giant blocks pitched and 
rolled as though controlled by invisible hands ; and 
the vast compressing bodies shrieked a shrill and 
horrible song that curdled the blood. On came the 
frozen waves, nearer and nearer. Seams ran and 
rattied across them with a thundering boom, while, 
silent and awestruck, we watched their terrible progress. 
Sunk in an amphitheatre about five-eighths of a mile in 
diameter lay the ship, the bank of moving ice puffed 
in places to a height of 50 feet, gradually enclosing 
her on all sides. Preparations were made for her 
abandonment ; but — what then ? If the mighty circle 
continued to decrease, escape was hopeless, death 
inevitable. To think of clambering up the slippery 
sides of the rolling mass would be equal folly with 
an attempt to scale the falling waters of Niagara." 

Summer came on the heels of winter, but it brought 
no prospect of release to the wretched crew of the 
JeannetU. They had already drifted past the northern 
coast of Wrangel Land, and had found it to be nothing 
but an island of moderate dimensions, and there were 
no signs of that m3rthical continent upon which De 
Long had been pinning his hopes. The new year 
found them still held in the relentless grip of the 
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pack. Here is the comment upon his situation which 
De Long penned in his diary : — 

''People beset in the pack before always drifted 
somewhere to some land ; but we are drifting about 
like a modem Flying Dutchman^ never getting any- 
where^ but always restless and on the move. Coals 
are burning up, food is being consumed, the pumps 
are still going, and thirty-three people are wearing 
out their lives and souls like men doomed to im- 
prisonment for life. If this next summer comes 
and goes like the last without any result, what 
reasonable mind can be patient in contemplation of 
the future ? " 

On May 16 a slight diversion was caused by the 
discovery of two islands, which they named Jeannette 
Island and Henriette Island. De Long started off on 
a sledging expedition to them, and, like many other 
Arctic explorers, had great trouble with his dogs, 
which, in accordance with the traditions of their race, 
refused to face the open water, and had to, be dragged, 
sledges and all, through every lead that intersected 
their path. "There is no greater violence done the 
eternal cause of truth," says the commander, ^ than in 
those pictures where the Eskimos are represented as 
calmly sitting in shoe-shaped sledges with the lashes 
of their long whips trailing gracefully behind, while 
the dogs dash in full cry and perfect unison across 
smooth expanses of snow. If depicted ' true to nature,' 
the scene changes its aspect considerably ; it is quite 
as full of action, but not of progress. A pandemonium 
of horrors — dogs yelling, barking, snapping, and 
fighting ; the leaders in the rear and the wheelers in 
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the middle, all tied in a knot, and as hopelessly 
tangled up as a basketful of eels." 

On Sunday June 12 the pressure became so tre- 
mendous that the ship cracked in every part She at 
once began to fill, and the men set to work to remove 
on to the ice everything necessary for a sledge journey 
to a place of safety. Towards four o'clock on the 
following morning the man on watch suddenly burst 
into the tent. "Turn out if you want to see the 
last of the Jeannette'' he cried. "There she goes I 
There she goes ! " " Most of us," writes MelviUe, 
"had barely time to arise and look out, when, amid 
the rattling and banging of her timbers and iron work, 
the ship righted and stood almost upright; the floes 
that had come in and crushed her slowly backed off ; 
and as she sank with slightly accelerated velocity, the 
yardarms were stripped and broken upward parallel to 
the masts; and so, like a great gaunt skeleton, its 
hands clasped above its head, she plunged out of sight.** 

On that day they started off with their nine sledges 
and five boats on their journey of 150 miles to the 
New Siberian Islands. They carried sixty days' pro- 
visions with them, and had not the men been in an 
enfeebled condition, and had not circumstances been 
against them, they could easily have accomplished the 
distance. As it was, they were too weak to drag all 
their sledges and boats in a single load, so that every 
mile of the journey had to be covered seven times, 
while an unfortunate northerly drift carried them miles 
out of their course. At last, however, the New Siberian 
Islands were reached, and, after a short rest, the crew 
started off in their boats, with only seven days' provi- 
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far the Lena Delta. The first cutter was com- 
manded by De Long, the second cutter by Lieutenant 
Chipps and the whaleboat by Melville. A storm 
sepoiated die three boats soon after they had started, 
and of Chipps and his men nothing more was ever 
heaid. De Long landed on September 16, 1881, 
near the mouth of the Lena, and he and his com- 
panions started off on a long march of ninety-five 
mfles for the nearest settlement They had provisions 
for seven days, and their chances of reaching their 
destination seemed good. Circumstances, however, 
were once more against them, for they found their way 
crossed by unfordable tributaries, and, as they had 
been obliged to abandon their boat, there was nothing 
for them to do but to wait until ice should bridge over 
the streams. 

On October 6 the first death occurred, and on the 
following day the miserable party ate their last pro- 
visions. To press forward was impossible for most of 
them, so weak and ill had they become, while to stay 
where they were meant certain death. De Long and 
Ambler, the doctor of the party, however, determined 
to send on two men to find assistance, while they 
themselves heroically remained behind to take care of 
their dying comrades. The rest of their story cannot 
be better told than by quoting extracts from the 
commander's diary: — 

** Missed Lee. Went down a hole in the bank and 
camped. Sent back for Lee. He had turned back, 
lain down, and was ready to die. All united in saying 
Lonfs Prayer and Creed after supper. Horrible 
night" 
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^October 17, Monday— one hundred and twenty- 
seventh day. Alexey dying. Doctor baptised hinu 
Read prayers for sick. Mr Collins* birthday — ^Torty 
years old. About sunset Alexey died. Exhaustion 
from starvation." 

^October 22, Saturday — one hundred and thirty- 
second day. Too weak to carry bodies of Lee and 
Kaack out on the ice. The doctor, Collins, and I 
carried them round the comer, out of sight. Then my 
eye closed up." 

''October 30, Sunday — one hundred and fortieth 
day. Boyd and Gortz died during the night Mr 
Collins dying." 

And here the brave commander's diary tragically 
ends. Some months later Melville, who had made 
his way to the coast in a less inhospitable region, 
and had organised a search-party as soon as he heard 
of De Long's plight, came upon the camp. 

" Suddenly," he says, " I caught sight of three 
objects, and one of these was the hand and arm of a 
body raised out of the snow. ... I identified De 
Long at a glance by his coat He lay on his right side, 
with his right hand under his cheek, his head pointing 
north, and his face turned towards the west. His feet 
were drawn slightly up, as though he were sleeping ; 
his left arm was raised with the elbow bent, and his 
hand, thus horizontally lifted, was bare. About four 
feet back of him, or towards the east, I found his small 
notebook, or ice-journal, where he had tossed it with 
his left hand, which looked as though it had never 
recovered from the act, but had frozen as I found it, 
upraised." 
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During his ill-fated cruise, De Long not only made 
a number of valuable physical observations in an 
unknown region, but he also proved the Siberian Ocean 
to be a shallow basin dotted with islands, and exploded 
the theory of a great continent to the north of Asia. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

LEIGH SMITH AND THE "EIRA" 

NOT a little of our knowledge of Spitzbergen and 
Franz Josef Land is due to the exertions of 
that able yachtsman and hunter, Leigh Smith, of whom 
mention has already been made in connection with his 
rescue of the unfortunate Swedes at Mussel Bay. 
Leigh Smith first comes into the story of Arctic Ex- 
ploration early in the 'seventies, when in a series of 
three voyages, he examined the coast of Spitzbergen 
and corrected several errors which then obtained 
credence concerning the outline of North-East Land 
Valuable as were the scientific results of these voyages, 
however, we need not concern ourselves particularly 
with them, and it is not until 1880, when he paid his 
first visit to Franz Josef Land, that we have to enter 
into the story of his doings in any detail 

Experience had taught him that discoveries could 
always be made in the icy seas by perseverance and by 
promptly seizing any opportunities that might arise, so, 
when he decided to make another expedition north- 
word, he made up his mind to sail for the Spitzbergen 
seas, to conduct a careful examination of the ice over a 
large area, and then to prosecute his researches in the 
direction which seemed most promising. With this 
end in view, he had built for himself a steam yacht of 
360 tons burden and 50 horsepower, which he named 
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the Eira^ and with a company of twenty-nine, he set 
sail for the north in June i88a 

His first objective was Jan Mayen, but he was 
prevented from examining that interesting island by 
the fact that it was, as usual, enveloped in a thick mist 
He next turned his attention to the east coast of 
Greenland, which, of course, still oflfers a splendid field 
to the adventurous explorer, but here s^in he was foiled, 
for the coast was so encumbered by ice that it was 
impossible for him to approach it He then shaped 
his course for Spitzbergen, but falling in with the two 
famous whalers, David and John Gray, he learnt that 
the ice was equally bad in that direction. Accordingly, 
he determined to try his luck in the Barents Sea, and to 
discover once and for all whether there was a practicable 
sea-route to Franz Josef Land. Payer and Weyprecht 
had, of course, found their way thither in 1871, but as 
we have seen, they had been drifted there with the ice ; 
a Dutchman named De Bruyne had actually sighted 
its high land in 1879, but he had not succeeded in 
reaching it ; while, in the same year. Captain Markham, 
in his little yacht the Isbjom^ had pushed as far north 
as lat 78* 24', and had come to the conclusion that a 
steamer ought to be able to make its way through the 
loose ice with which the sea was cumbered without very 
much difficulty. There was, therefore, every reason for 
Leigh Smith to hope that he would be able to reach 
those shores which had never been visited since they 
were first discovered. 

Though the sea was covered with ice and dense f(^ 
were of frequent occurrence, he succeeded in bringii^ 
the Eira through in safety, and on August 14 she was 
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Ijring at anchor off May Island, which is situated just 
to the south of Hooker Island. Continuing her journey, 
she steamed past Barents Hook, round the southern 
shore of Northbrook Island, and up to Bell Island, 
between which and Mabel Island an excellent anchorage 
was found and named Eira Harbour. Making that his 
base, Leigh Smith surveyed the coast-line in all 
directions, adding about no miles to the maps, and 
forming an interesting collection of the flora and fauna 
of the country. Towards the end of August the 
weather became threatenii^, so he determined to bid 
farewell to Franz Josef Land for that year, as he was 
not prepared to spend a winter there. 

With a view to convincing doubters that the voyage 
to Franz Josef Land would be practicable in any year, 
he set out on his second voyage thither in the following 
summer. The Eira was more hampered by ice than 
had been the case before, but on July 23 land was 
sighted, and Leigh Smith set hb course for Cape 
Ludlow. After exploring much of the coast-line which 
he had been unable to reach during his previous visit, 
he made for Bell Island, off which he anchored on 
August 6. 

He had just finished examining Cape Flora and was 
thinking of turning eastwards, in the hope that he 
might pick up some traces of the lost Jeannette^ when a 
calamity took place which completely upset all his 
plans. For one fine Sunday morning, when the weather 
was beautifully calm, and there seemed to be nothing 
to fear, the pack-ice suddenly came down with the tide, 
and the Eira was caught between it and the land floe. 
She was protected by a grounded berg, and for a while 
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no injury was done to her. Then, without any warning, 
the berg gave way, the Eira heeled over, and the water 
came pouring into her hold, probably through a hole 
made by a tongue of ice. The pumps were tried, but 
without much effect, so all hands were set to work, 
passing provisions and anything else that they could 
save out on to the ice. Within two hours she was at 
the bottom, in eleven fathoms of water. 

There was now nothing for the men to do but to 
make the best of a bad business, and to set about pre- 
parations for the winter. Fortunately the land abounds 
with bears and walruses, and thanks to the united 
efforts of the crew and of Bob, their retriever, the larder 
was soon filled with a sufficient store of meat to last 
them comfortably till the spring. Bob seems to have 
been a veritable Nimrod among dogs, and to have 
combined an enthusiasm for hunting with an unusual 
degree of sagacity. On one occasion, while out for a 
constitutional by himself, he came upon a herd of sea- 
horses, and succeeded in conveying the intelligence to 
his human friends, to the great benefit of the larder. 
On another occasion, he decoyed a bear right up to the 
door of the hut, where it was promptly shot, while he 
once nearly died a sportsman's death in the embrace of 
a moribund bear, which, in his zeal, he had approached 
rather too closely. 

All the boats had fortunately been saved, and the 
winter was spent in making preparations for a voyage 
to Nova Zembla, where, it was hoped, succour would 
be found. This hope was amply fulfilled, for, on 
reaching their goal after six weeks of very hard work, 
they fell in with the Dutch exploring steamer, the 
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Willem Barents^ and later on with the Hofie^ which had 
been sent out to their relief by the British Government, 
and by which they were conveyed home none the 
worse for their experiences. 

Leigh Smith's voyages were valuable not only 
scientifically but also commercially, for he showed that 
walruses abound in those seas, a piece of knowledge of 
which hunters have availed themselves to the full. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

GREENLAND AND THE EARLIER JOURNEYS OF 

NANSEN AND PEARY 

ON the whole of the earth's surface there is 
probably no more desolate and uninviting 
country than Greenland. Extending for a distance of 
over 1400 miles from north to south, and of some 
900 miles from east to west at its broadest point, 
almost the whole of it is covered with a permanent 
ice-cap, which probably attains in places a depth of 
3000 feet, and on which it is absolutely impossible for 
a human being to sustain life for long. 

Some small portions of the coast are inhabited by 
tribes of Eskimos and by settlers, while here and there 
traces remain of its early Norse discoverers, many of 
them probably Christians, as Holm, in 1880^ found 
ruins of four stone churches in the Juiianshaab district 
These settlements are confined to small areas on the 
western coast ; the eastern coast, with the exception of 
a small tract between Cape Bismarck and Cape Fare- 
well, whither a few Eskimos migrated from the Parry 
Islands, is entirely uninhabited. This coast, indeed, 
protected as it is by an almost impassable barrier of 
ice and shrouded by perpetual fog, has never been very 
thoroughly explored, in spite of the persistent efforts of 
generations of daring travellers. During the earlier 
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days of Arctic exploration, Hudson, the Dane Daniell, 
Gale Hamke, Han Egede and his son, Olsen Wallor, 
and other whalers mapped out small sections of the 
coast, but their discoveries did not amount to very 
much. 

In 1822, however, Captain William Scoresby, jun., 
one of the most famous of Scottish whalers, visited the 
coast, and, in the intervals of fishing, succeeded in 
charting and sketching it from Hudson's Cape Hold- 
with-Hope to Gale Hamke Bay, making at the same 
time a number of valuable astronomical and trigono- 
metrical observations. Captain Edward Sabine, while 
engaged on his great pendulum work of 1823, visited 
Pendulum Island with Captain Clavering, who explored 
much of the coast in the neighbourhood, the field which 
he thus opened up being later developed by Koldewey, 
with whose voyage in the Gemtania we have already 
dealt Among others who have contributed to our 
still scanty knowledge of this desolate land are Blosse- 
ville, Wandell, Graah, Giesecke, Rink, Dalager, Jensen, 
Steenstrup, Knutsen, Knudsen, Eberlin, Garde, Ryder, 
Drygalski, and Nathorst, thanks to whose efforts much 
of the east coast has been mapped out 

For centuries even less was known of the great ice- 
cap which forms the interior, and, until recently, it 
remained practically untrodden by the foot of man. 
The Eskimos believed it to be the abode of the Kivi- 
togs, or sorcerers, and would not attempt to penetrate 
it, while few of the explorers who had the hardihood to 
venture upon it succeeded in achieving much. In 1870 
Nordenskiold and Berggren, the naturalist, succeeded 
in penetrating it to a distance of thirty-five miles from 
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Aulaitsivik Fiord, and discovered a true ice-plant and 
a dust of cosmic origin, which the geologist named 
kryokonite. Repeating the attempt in 1883, Norden- 
skiold, after fifteen marches, reached 48* 15^ W., at an 
elevation of 4900 feet Seeing that it was impossible 
for him to proceed much farther, he sent on two Laps 
on skis, who covered another 140 miles, and reported 
on returning that, though they had reached an elevation 
of 6600 feet, the ice-field still rose steadily. 

The first man to cross Greenland from one coast to 
the other was Dr Fridtjof Nansen, who was later to 
win still further fame for himself by his daring attempt 
to cross the North Pole in the Fram, Nansen was 
bom on October 16, 1861, and from his earliest youth 
he displayed the keenest interest in natural science and 
that absolute contempt for danger which proved of such 
immense service to him later on. It was in 1887, while 
curator of the Bergen museum, that he first announced 
his intention of crossing that terrible ice-cap which had 
hitherto defied the efforts of even the hardiest explorers. 
The announcement was greeted with ridicule, but, 
nevertheless, he received over forty applications from 
would-be companions, and the sum of ;^300, the 
estimated cost of the expedition, was presented by a 
generous Dane. 

No sooner had it been made possible for him to 
carry out his plans than he set about the preparations 
for the journey. Not only was it necessary for him to 
select his companions and to arrange all the details of 
the route which he proposed to follow and the equip- 
ment which he meant to take with him, but he also 
thought it advisable to test the various kinds of skis 
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and snowshoes on which the trip was to be made, and 
to accustom himself to hardships by sleeping on a snow 
mountain protected from the cold by only a bag. 

His companions were to be five in number, and 
consisted of Otto Sverdrup, a retired ship's captain; 
Lieut. Dietrichson, of the Norwegian army ; Christian 
Christiansen Frana, a peasant from North Norway ; 
and two Laps, named Balto and Ravna. Nansen's 
plan was daring in the extreme, for he proposed to 
land on the east coast of Greenland, and to make his 
way as best as he could to the west. It will be obvious 
that, having once embarked upon the trip, the party 
could not possibly turn back. Ahead of them lay 
civilisation and food ; behind them lay nothing but an 
uninhabited and inhospitable coast, where they would 
be compelled to die of starvation should they return 
to it By adopting this route, therefore, he burnt his 
boats behind him. 

In May 1888 Nansen and his companions sailed 
from Norway in the sealer which was to take them to 
Greenland. They had made an arrangement with the 
captain that business was to come first, and that he 
was not to go out of his way to land them. Accord- 
ingly it was not until July 17, when the ship happened 
to be within two miles and a half of the shore, that the 
explorers were able to put off in their two boats. As 
we have had occasion to point out more than once, the 
east coast of Greenland is generally encumbered with 
ice, and Nansen found that reaching the shore was by 
no means so easy a matter as he had anticipated For 
many days they were drifted about with the pack, some- 
times being carried as far as thirty miles out to sea, and 
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it was not until July 29 that they were able to effect a 
landing. Even now, however, they were not able to 
start immediately across the ice-cap, for in the course 
of their wanderings they had been carried 200 miles 
to the south, and it was necessary for them to make a 
toilsome journey northward before, on August 10, 
they were able to set their course for the west 
coast. 

They found at once that it was quite impossible for 
them to travel by day, as the snow was so soft that 
very little progress could be made. Even at night the 
conditions were but little better, for their way lay over 
rough and hummocky ice, which was frequently inter- 
sected by chasms, and rain fell in torrents ; con- 
sequently they were only able to cover a few miles on 
each march. As they travelled upward, however, 
towards that high plateau of which Central Greenland 
consists, the cold grew more intense, with the result 
that the ice became firmer, and they were able to travel 
by day. The cold, however, though it brought relief 
to them in one direction, was not without its dis- 
advantages, for they were unable to find any more 
drinking water, and were obliged to content themselves 
with snow, which they melted in Basks carried at their 
breasts. 

The upward journey occupied them about three weeks, 
and it was with the utmost relief that they found 
themselves at last on the plateau, at an elevation of 
about 9000 feet The ascent had been terribly steep, 
the work of drs^ing the five sledges had been ex- 
cessively arduous, and so much time had consequently 
been spent, that Nansen determined to change his 
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course, and, instead of pressing on to Christianshaab, 
to make for Godthaab, his nearest point in a south- 
westerly direction. The second half of the journey 
afforded a very pleasant contrast to the first Aban- 
doning the biggest of the sledges and binding the 
others together in couples, the explorers set sail and 
sent them racing down the slope while they glided 
beside them on their skis. As they neared the coast 
they were obliged to go more cautiously, for they very 
nearly tumbled head over heels down the first of the 
precipices which break up the ice-cap at this point 

With some difficulty they succeeded in reaching the 
shore, and here the party split up. Nansen, Sverdrup, 
and one of the Laps made a crazy and exceedingly 
uncomfortable boat out of willows, in which they sailed 
to the Eskimo settlement of New Hermhut Here 
they were received by a missionary, and a party was 
sent back for the others, who arrived in safety on 
October i6. 

Nansen had intended to return to Norway that 
autumn, but the last ship had sailed, and he was con- 
sequently obliged to spend the winter at Godthaab. 
He ultimately reached home at the end of May, in the 
happy knowledge that he had performed a feat which 
had hitherto been considered impossible, and that he 
had proved the interior of Greenland to be a vast ice- 
field. The journey had cost him far more than he had 
originally anticipated, but the deficit was soon made 
good by private subscription. 

Nansen was not the only man of the time who was 
attempting to solve the riddle of Central Greenland, for 
before he set out on his daring journey, the brilliant 
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young American, Lieutenant Peary, had already begun 
that series of raids upon the inland ice which were 
eventually to be attended by very remarkable results. 

Peary is a native of Maine, and he began his career 
as an engineer in the United States navy. He seems, 
however, to have been predestined by nature for the 
life of an Arctic traveller, for, as Sir Clements Markham 
well put it, he combines " forethought and prudence in 
planning his operations with great skill and undaunted 
resolution in carrying them into execution "— <iualities 
which more, perhaps, than any others go to make a 
successful explorer. It was in the year 1885 that he 
first turned his attention seriously to that branch of 
work with which his name is now so intimately 
connected. Realising that there was still a vast field 
for research in Central Greenland, he then su|^[ested to 
the academies and learned societies of the United 
States that he should undertake an expedition thither, 
with a view to pursuing scientific investigations in that 
practically unknown country, and to discovering once 
and for all whether or not Greenland was an island. 
The idea was taken up enthusiastically, and sufficient 
funds were soon raised to enable him to carry his plans 
into execution. 

His first trip was more or less tentative, for he was 
at that time totally inexperienced in Arctic travel, and 
it was, of course, necessary for him to find out exactly 
what difficulties he would have to encounter on such 
a journey as that which he proposed to undertake. 
Leaving America in May 1886, he was soon at God- 
haven, where he met his friend Christian Maigaard, a 
prominent official in those parts, who intended to accom- 
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pany him on his journey. Thence he sailed up the 
Pakitsok Fiord, at the end of which lay his starting- 
point After carefully reconnoitering the glacier and 
discovering a tongue of ice which seemed reasonably 
accessible, he started off with Maigaard and two 
Eskimos, their equipment consisting of a couple of 
sledges and provisions for about three weeks. Their 
way did not lie in particularly pleasant places, for .the 
ice-field was intersected with innumerable crevasses 
which needed a good deal of negotiation. He found, 
however, that travelling was by no means impossible, 
and the party succeeded in penetrating the interior to 
a distance of about a hundred miles before lack of 
provisions compelled them to beat a retreat 

He returned to America more enthusiastic than ever 
about his plans for exploring the north of Greenland, 
and fully convinced that he could accomplish great 
things there, given the opportunity. It was not, how- 
ever, until the year 1891 that he was able to set out 
on his second journey on the steamboat Kite^ com- 
manded by Captain Richard Pick. On this occasion 
he was accompanied by his wife ; Dr Cook, the distin- 
guished ethnologist ; Gibson, an otctithologist ; John 
Verhoeff, a mineralogist ; his own coloured servant ; and 
last, but by no means least, by Elvind Astrup, a young 
Norwegian who did splendid work not only on this 
but also on Peary's later expeditions. There was also 
on board a party of nine men of science, with Professor 
Heilprin at their head, whose task it was to make re- 
searches and observations while Peary was away on his 
long journey. 

One serious misadventure marked the passage out, 
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as Peary had the misfortune to break his leg, with the 
result that he was absolutely helpless when the party 
landed at M'Cormick Bay, and was precluded from 
taking part in any of the short autumn trips round 
Inglefield Gulf. 

The first days after their arrival at the bay were, of 
course,^ spent in the erection of the portable dwelling 
which they had brought with them, and to which they gave 
the name of RedclifTe House. As soon as spring came 
round Peary, who, under the care of his wife, had com- 
pletely recovered, set off on a short sledge journey round 
Inglefield Gulf, on which Mrs Peary accompanied him. 

It was not, however, until May 14 that he started on 
the long journey which was to be the crowning glory 
of his expedition. The first part of the journey was 
slow, for it took him a week to round Inglefield Gulf, 
during which time he discovered no fewer than thirty 
glaciers, ten of them of the first magnitude. On 
reaching the divide between Whale Sound and Kane 
Sea, he sent back two of the four men who had set out 
with him, and with Astrup as his only companion he 
pushed on north. On June 26 they reached the northern 
edge of the inland ice and, unable to proceed any 
further in that direction, they turned south-east in the 
hope that they would succeed in making the east coast 
of Greenland. Following the extreme limits of the ice- 
cap their journey brought them, on July 4, to a lai^e 
indentation, which they named Independence Bay, in 
honour of the day. From the top of a tremendous cliff, 
4000 feet high, they obtained a magnificent view of 
the land all round them, a view which left no doubt 
whatever in their minds that Greenland was an island. 
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Of the twenty-one dogs with which they had started 
only eight now survived, and as they were a full 450 
miles from home, they had no choice but to make the 
best of their way back to Redcliflfe House, which they 
reached without misadventure on August 6. The 
Kite arriving a few days later, Peary and his com- 
panions returned to America. Their party, however, 
had been reduced by one member, for the mineralogist, 
John Verhoeflf, had been overtaken by a snowstorm 
when out hunting for specimens and had never been 

heard of again. 

Peary's experiences convinced him that there was a 

vast field for discovery in the north of Greenland, and 
he promptly set about raising the money for a third 
expedition by delivering lectures on his experiences. 
The result of his efforts was so entirely satisfactory that 
the autumn of 1893 saw him once again established in 
Whale Sound. On this occasion, however, he was able 
to find far more satisfactory quarters in Bowdoin Bay, 
an indentation on the north shore of Inglefield Gulf, 
where he erected Anniversary Lodge, a house which 
might truly be said to have the most modem improve- 
ments, in that it was actually lit by electric light sup- 
plied by a dynamo, for the working of which his steam 
launch was responsible. 

On August 29 Astrup and three companions set out 
with the object of laying down caches of provisions for 
the great spring journey. Unfortunately, however, 
they had only deposited two caches when Astrup was 
taken ill, and they had to hurry home without properly 
locating the spots. 

On September 12 an exceedingly interesting event 
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took place, for Mrs Peary, who was SLgain a member of 
the expedition, presented her husband with a daughter. 
To Miss Peary consequently belongs the honour of 
having been bom in a higher latitude than any other 
civilised being. 

It was on March 6, 1894, that Peary set out on his 
spring journey accompanied by seven men, twelve 
sledges and ninety-two dogs, and with sufficient provi- 
sions to last for six months. Unfortunately, however, the 
weather was by no means so favourable as it had been 
on his previous journey. The cold was intense, and 
his men were frost-bitten and his dogs frozen to death 
before his eyes. Sending back the greater number of 
his party, Peary pushed on pluckily with three com- 
panions, but circumstances were too much for him, and 
he had to confess himself beaten in the end. When 
he finally reached Bowdoin Bay, on April 15, only 
twenty-six dogs out of the original ninety-two remained 
to him. 

The rest of the spring and the early part of the 
summer were spent in exploring and mapping out the 
unknown shores of Melville Bay. During the course 
of one of these journeys Peary reached Cape York, 
where he "unsnowed" two gigantic meteorites, the 
reports of which had attracted many previous ex- 
plorers, none of whom, however, had managed to find 
them. Later on he succeeded in conveying them to 
America, as well as a third of such vast proportions 
that its removal entailed several months of hard work. 

In August the Falcon came to fetch the explorers, 
but Peary was by no means satisfied with his year's 
work, and though prudence undoubtedly demanded 
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that he should return at once, seeing that he was short 
of provisions and fuel and that he had no means of 
knowing whether or not a ship would be able to 
visit him during the following year, with charac- 
teristic determination he proclaimed his intention of 
staying at Bowdoin Bay for another year with two 
volunteers, Hugh Lee and his coloured servant Henson. 
So, sending the rest of his party home, he set about 
making preparations for the winter. The greater part 
of the autumn was spent in gaining Eskimo recruits, 
in hunting and in attempting to find the caches laid 
down by Astrup. In the last of these enterprises Peary 
failed completely, but the hunting was very fairly 
successful, with the result that he and his two com- 
panions were able to spend the winter in comparative 
comfort. The spring journey was begun on April 2, 
1895, the party consisting of Peary himself, his two 
volunteers, four Eskimos, and sixty-three dogs, drawing 
four sledges. The Eskimos did not prove of much 
assistance as one of them deserted with his outfit on 
the third day, while, a little later, Peary had to send 
back the remaining three. With Lee and Henson he 
now pushed on in the face of appalling difficulties. 
Snow-storms raged around them, obliterating their land- 
marks and so concealing their cdche of pemmican that 
it was nowhere to be found. Lee was frost-bitten, the 
dogs died one after another, and game was conspicuous 
by its absence, yet Peary persevered and, by dint of 
almost superhuman eflforts, he arrived within a short 
distance of Independence Bay early in May. Here he 
was so fortunate as to kill ten musk-oxen, but no other 
game of any kind was to be found, and they now found 
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themselves under the necessity of rushing back to the 
camp with all possible despatch. They had only nine 
dogs left and food for seventeen days, but by going 
on short rations and making forced marches they 
succeeded in winning their desperate race against 
starvation. They were only in the nick of time, how- 
ever, for when they reached Bowdoin Bay, on June 25, 
they had eaten their last scrap of food, while only one 
dog remained to them out of the sixty-five with which 
they had started. The Kite calling for them later in 
the summer, they reached Newfoundland in September 
after one of the most hazardous journeys on record. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH EXPEDITION 

IT was, no doubt, the success which attended Mr 
Leigh Smith's expedition that first directed the 
attention of another well-known English explorer, 
Mr F. G. Jackson, to Franz Josef Land, and led him 
to think seriously of undertaking an expedition thither, 
with a view partly to surveying that still almost un- 
known country and partly to pushing on, if possible, 
another step towards the Pole. 

Mr Jackson first published the plans of his proposed 
journey in 1892, but, though they were very generally 
approved by those who were experienced in Arctic 
research, no one seemed particularly anxious to provide 
the necessary funds. Accordingly, in 1893, he deter- 
mined to undertake an expedition to the Yugor Straits, 
with the double object of exploring Waigatz Island 
and of testing the equipment which he proposed to 
use on his voyage to Franz Josef Land. His trip was 
attended by complete success, and when he had ac- 
complished the task which he had set himself, he 
determined to extend his journey round the White 
Sea and through Lapland, in order that he might 
become conversant with the ways of the Laps as well 
as with those of the Samoyads, with whom he had 

been travelling. We may mention incidentally that 
970 
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it was on this journey that he first learnt the value of 
the hardy Russian ponies which proved of such in- 
estimable service to him on his later expedition. 

It was while he was still far from home that he 
received a telegram conveying the welcome news that 
Mr Alfred Harmsworth (now Lord Northcliife) had 
generously undertaken to provide the funds for the 
journey to Franz Josef Land of which he hoped such 
great things. He did not return to England im- 
mediately, thinking that the objects of his new ex- 
pedition would be better served if he were to continue 
his investigations in Lapland. These completed, he 
hurried back and instantly set about his preparations 
for his forthcoming campaign. 

His first care was, of course, to select a vessel suit- 
able for the conveyance of his party and his stores to 
the unknown country which he was to explore, and his 
choice finally lit upon the Windward^ a steam whaler 
of 461 tons. The expedition was to be provisioned for 
three years, and with such care and good sense was the 
equipment prepared, that nothing that the travellers 
could possibly need during their lengthy stay in the 
Arctic regions was omitted. Mr Jackson was no less 
fortunate in the selection of his staff, and much of the 
great success which attended his expedition was due 
to the work of his doctor, Ranald Hettlitz; his 
botanist, Mr Harry Fisher; and his mineralogist, Mr 
Child. 

The Windward set sail down the Thames in July 
1894, and early in August she reached Archangel, 
where she took on board a number of dogs, four ponies, 
and three portable houses. The passage across Barents 
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Sea was not unattended by difficulties and occupied 
some eleven days, while another fortnight was spent in 
tacking about before Bell Island, a nearer approach to 
the land being made impossible by the girdle of ice 
which surrounded it On September lo, however, the 
Windward cast anchor off Cape Flora, the western- 
most point of Northbrook Island, and here the party 
erected their winter house, to which they gave the 
name of Elmwood. 

Mr Jackson made it evident at once that he had at 
any rate one of the qualities essential to a successful 
Arctic explorer, in that he was a splendid disciplinarian. 
He was convinced that if good health was to be pre- 
served, every member of his party must be kept con- 
stantly busy, so he saw to {it that his men alwa)rs had 
plenty of occupation. If they were not at work, they 
were sent out hunting, game being exceedingly plentiful 
on the island. If they were not hunting, they were 
made to play football or other games. The results 
triumphantly justified his methods, for during the three 
years that they spent on Franz Josef Land not a 
member of his party had an hour's illness and not a 
single man had to knock of work through indisposition. 
The crew of the Windward^ on the other hand, who 
were not under his immediate supervision, and who 
were allowed to please themselves as to how they 
occupied their time, became subject to scurvy, to which 
several of them succumbed. 

The winter passed without incident, and as soon as 
spring came round they set about trying their sledges 
and making preparations for their first journey of ex- 
ploration. This was begun on April i6, and in the 
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course of it Jackson and his two companions, Lieutenant 
Armitage and Blonkvist, pushed north as far as Back 
Island, where Nansen and Johansen were destined to 
build their winter hut four months later. They were 
prevented from going much further, however, by the 
fact that their way led them through a mixture of snow 
and mud, which their ponies were quite unable to 
negotiate ; accordingly there was nothing for them to 
do but to make their way home to Elmwood House. 

In June the Windward got up steam and set sail for 
England, leaving the explorers behind Her voyage 
proved to be one of the most trying description, for so 
dense was the pack that it took her sixty-five days to 
plough her way through it No provision had been 
made for such an eventuality, and she soon found her- 
self short of coal, with the result that she had to bum 
her masts, her bridge, and any other timber that she 
could spare in order to keep her engines going. 

Meanwhile Jackson and his companions, having been 
foiled in their attempt to penetrate far to the north, 
turned their attention to the vast tract of undiscovered 
country which lay to the west of them, and they spent 
the rest of the summer in exploring and mapping out 
Alexandra Land as far as Cape Mary Harmsworth. 

Two serious losses befell them during their second 
winter at Cape Flora, in that one of their ponies was 
found hanged in its stable one morning, while another 
fell sick and died. Otherwise, however, the winter 
months passed without incident. 

The spring was spent in another trip north along the 

shores of British Channel, during the course of which 

Jackson and his companions added islands and capes 
s 
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innumetable to the map of Franz Josef Land. Their 
discoveries, however, though of great gec^raphic value, 
need not be recorded at length here, and it was not 
until June 17 that an event occurred of which we must 
give any detailed account We leave Mr Jackson to 
tell the story in his own words. 

"Just after dinner," he writes, "Armitage came 
rushing down to tell me that through his field-glass he 
could see a man on the floe to the S.S.E. of Cape Flora, 
about four miles ofl*. I could hardly believe it ; such a 
thing seemed utterly impossible, and thought he had 
mistaken a walrus on the ice for a man, but having 
got a glass I could see he was correct I could also 
make out somewhat indistinctly a staff or mast, with 
another man apparently standing near it close to the 
water's edge. It occurred then to me that it might be 
one of my own men, although they had all been at 
dinner a few minutes before, but I, however, found that 
all were present. I got a gun with all speed, and firing 
off a shot on the bank to endeavour to arrest the 
stranger's attention, I started off to meet him coming 
across the ice. . . . On our approaching each other, 
about three miles distant from the land, I saw a tall 
man on ski with roughly-made clothes and an old felt 
hat on his head. He was covered with oil and grease, 
and black from head to foot I at once concluded from 
his wearing ski that he was no English sailor, but that 
he must be a man from some Norwegian walrus sloop 
who had come to grief and wintered somewhere on 
Franz Josef Land in very rough circumstances. His 
hair was very long and dirty, his complexion appeared 
to be fair, but dirt prevented me from being sure on 
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this point, and his beard was straggly and dirty also. 
We shook hands heartily, and I expressed the greatest 
pleasure at seeing him. I inquired if he had a ship. 
* No,' he replied, * my ship is not here * — rather sadly 
I thought — and then he remarked, in reply to my 
question, that he had only one companion, who was at 
the floe edge. It then struck me that his features, in 
spite of the black grease and long hair and beard, 
resembled Nansen, whom I had met once in London 
before he started in 1893, and I exclaimed : — 

" * Aren't you Nansen ? ' 

" To which he replied : — 

" * Yes, I am Nansen.' 

"With much heartiness I shook him by the hand 
and said, * By jove, I'm damned glad to see you ! ' " 

Such, then, was the unexpected meeting between two 
explorers who were both trying from different direc- 
tions to solve the problem of the frozen north. It was 
as well for Nansen and his companion that that meet- 
ing took place, for they had to confess that they were 
hopelessly lost, and small wonder, for Payer's map of 
the north of Franz Josef Land was quite unrecognisable, 
while, as their watches had run down, they were unable 
to discover their longitude. Now? however, their 
troubles were at an end, and they were saved from the 
necessity of attempting that awful voyage to Spitz- 
bergen in two frail kayacks, a voyage which must 
almost inevitably have resulted in their deaths. 

Jackson lost no time in taking the two weary 
travellers back to his hut, where they were refreshed 
with a good meal and a wash and brush up — the first 
in which they had been able to indulge for a year. We 
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are told that so begrimed were they after their journey, 
that the first application of soap and water had almost 
as little effect upon them as it had upon the historic 
tramp who washed and washed till he came to a flannel 
shirt. Time and honest endeavour, however, made 
their due impression, and Nansen and Johansen were 
soon able to boast that they cut as respectable figures 
as any of their companions. 

The two explorers had, of course, much in common, 
and they soon became such fast friends that Nansen's 
pleasure at the arrival of the Windward on July 26 and 
the prospect of an immediate return to the civilised 
world which it brought with it, was tempered by very 
real regret However his course was naturally obvious, 
and when the ship, after discharging the stores which 
she had brought for Jackson, sailed once more for Eng- 
land, she took with her Nansen and Johansen, as well 
as Blonkvist, whose health would not stand another 
winter in the Arctic, and Fisher, the botanist, who had 
now completed his researches into the flora of Franz 
Josef Land. 

During the ensuing year Jackson continued his ex- 
ploration of the new land, and his labours were always 
attended by the happiest results. The sum of them 
was to prove that it consisted of a cluster of islands, 
separated from one another by channels in which ran 
exceedingly rapid currents. These currents, keeping 
the ice constantly in motion, often made travelling ex- 
ceedingly diflicult, but they ensured open waterways, 
in which walruses abounded. He further proved that 
several countries hitherto marked on the maps, such as 
Gillies and Kii^ Oscar Lands, did not exist at all, and 
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made countless scientific observations of the greatest 
vatu& 

He had hoped that he might be able to extend his 
visit to Franz Josef Land over another year, with a view 
to making an effort to push north. This, however, was 
not to be, and when the Windward called for him on 
August 6, the force of circumstances compelled him 
and his party to return home to England. This they 
accordingly proceeded to do, having first established a 
depot of provisions for the benefit of Andr^e, should 
fortune direct the course of that intrepid explorer 
thither. 




CHAPTER XXX 

NANSEN AND THE " FRAM " 

A CAREFUL Study of the history of Arctic travel 
had convinced Nansen that the routes by which 
most of his predecessors had attempted to reach 
the North Pole were either impracticable or else 
beset by such difficulties that he who could over- 
come them would be fortunate indeed. Vessels at- 
tempting to penetrate far to the north had always 
been stopped by an impenetrable barrier of ice. 
Travellers trying to make the journey by sledge had 
found the ice so rough and the movements of the 
pack so disconcerting, that they had been invariably 
compelled to turn back before they were very far 
on their way, while, so far as has yet been discovered, 
there is no land in a sufficiently northerly latitude to 
form a suitable base. 

The experiences of the Jeannette^ however, turned 
his thoughts in another direction. It will be remem- 
bered that that ill-fated vessel was caught in the ice 
near Wrangel Land and drifted thence to New 
Siberia, where she went down. Three years later 
there was found, frozen into the drift-ice in the 
neighbourhood of Julianshaab, on the south-west 
coast of Greenland, a number of articles which had 
obviously come from the sunken vessel. These articles 

were first discovered by the Eskimos, and were after- 
•78 
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wards collected by Mr Lytzen, colonial manager at 
Julianshaab, among them being a list of provisions 
signed by De Long, a pair of sealskin breeches marked 
with the name of Louis Noros, one of the Jeannettis 
crew, the peak of a cap belonging to Nindemann, 
another of the sailors, and a manuscript list of the 
ship's boats. 

Professor Mohn, in a lecture delivered before the 
scientific society of Christiania, showed that these articles 
must have drifted across the Pole, a theory which was 
supported by the fact that Siberian larches had often 
been found on the east coast of Greenland ; and Nansen 
came to the conclusion that where they could drift he 
could drift too. His proposal to put his theory to the 
test was greeted with a hurricane of disapproval, especi- 
ally as it involved the abandonment of the well-known 
Arctic canon never to leave the shore. He was told 
that human hands could not construct a ship which 
could withstand the enormous pressure of the winter 
ice, and that he was simply throwing away the lives of 
himself and of those who accompanied him. Nansen, 
however, thought otherwise, and in October 1892 a 
specially-built vessel was launched at the mouth of the 
Christiania Fiord, and was christened by Mrs Nansen 
the Fram — anglice, " Forward." 

The sides of the Fram were thirty inches thick, and 
strengthened with stanchions at points where the 
pressure was expected to be greatest, while her hull 
was specially shaped in the hope that she would rise 
when squeezed by the ice. She was only 128 feet long, 
but very broad of beam. Her speed, under steam and 
sail, was expected to be eight or nine knots an hour 
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in very favourable circumstances; under steam alone 
she was not expected to average more than three knots, 
but speed was not, of course, a primary consideration. 
Her crew consisted of thirteen, and included Captain 
Sverdrup, Lieutenant Johansen, who was destined to 
accompany Nansen on his perilous journey over the 
ice, and Lieutenant Scott-Hansen, who was chiefly 
responsible for the scientific observations. 

The Fram set sail from Christiania on June 24, 1893, 
and was soon making her way along the north coast of 
Europe. On August 4 she entered the dreaded Kara 
Sea, but it was not until the end of the month, when 
off Taimur Island, that she met with her first serious 
opposition from ice. Here Nansen discovered a new 
group of islands, and at one time he thought that 
he would be obliged to make their closer acquaintance 
by wintering off them. Fortunately, however, a storm 
broke up the ice on September 6, and he was able to 
proceed on his way past Cape Chelyuskin. He had 
intended to call at Olenek for dogs, but the summer 
was so far advanced that he did not dare to linger on 
the way, so he pushed north past New Siberia and 
entered the pack at lat. 78" 50' on September 29. 

As soon as the ice had really gripped the vessel and 
there was no further prospect of release, preparations 
for the winter were set on foot. The rudder was shipped, 
the hold was cleared out to make room for a joiner's 
shop, the engine was taken to pieces and a mechanical 
workshop set up in its room, a smithy was erected, tin- 
smith's work was done in the chart-room, and shoe- 
maker's and sailmaker's work in the saloon. "There 
was nothing," says Nansen, " from the most delicate in- 
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stniments down to wooden shoes and axe handles that 
could not be made on the From. When we were 
found to be short of sounding line, a grand rope-walk 
was constructed on the ice. . . . There was always 
something to occupy us, and it was not difficult to 
find work for each man that gave him sufficient exer- 
cise and so much distraction that the time did not 
seem to him unbearably long." 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Nansen did 
not suffer occasionally from ennui ; and this was 
especially the case when the Fratn^ to his disgust, 
was drifted steadily south-west for several weeks. 
Presently, however, she started once more on her 
northward journey, and from that time onward her 
course gave her crew little cause for dissatisfaction, 
though she did not approach the Pole quite so nearly 
as had been hoped ; the ship, moreover, behaved her- 
self splendidly in the ice and resisted the most serious 
pressures. Contrary to the opinion of many experts, 
who had held that, frozen into the pack as she would 
be, she could not possibly rise from her bed and thrust 
the oncoming ice beneath her, she would sometimes be 
raised so high above the surface that her bottom was 
almost visible. 

Though Nansen saw from the Frames drift that she 
would follow very nearly the course he had anticipated, 
he thought that still more might be accomplished, and 
that the sea which lay beyond the ship's route could be 
more thoroughly examined if he and a companion left 
her with d(^ and sledges. Such an expedition could 
not, of course, hope to find the vessel again, as she 
would be constantly changing her whereabouts, and it 
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would be like looking for a needle in a bottle of hay. 
The prospect of being obliged to find his own way 
home to civilised regions did not, however, deter the 
explorer, and, leaving Sverdrup in command, he started 
off on March 14, 1895, accompanied by Johansen, 
with twenty-eight dogs, three sledges, two kayacks, 
thirty days' food for their dogs, and a hundred days' 
rations for themselves. 

The venture was rash almost to the vei^e of madness, 
but Nansen and Johansen entered upon it with such 
spirit and pluck that they succeeded in carrying it 
through successfully, though not without suffering 
fearful hardships. High-piled ridges of ice, on the 
slopes and summits of which the snow never had time 
to collect, were constantly forming in their path, and 
over these the men had to drag the sledges while the 
dogs, who did not care for that kind of amusement, sat 
down and looked on. To their great disappointment, 
too, the ice grew worse and worse as they journeyed 
north, till at last, on April 7, Nansen climbed to the 
top of the highest point that he could find, and saw 
nothing but packed, piled-up ice right on to the horizon, 
looking, as he says, " like a rough sea that had been 
petrified." Such being the case, he came to the con- 
clusion that it would be folly to continue the struggle, 
so, having reached lat 86" 14' N., the farthest point 
attained up till then, he and Johansen determined to 
turn south and make for Franz Joseph Land. 

Soon after they had started on the return journey 
they came upon better ice and progressed rather more 
rapidly. Unfortunately, however, in their anxiety to 
push on, they occasionally made inordinately long 
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marches, with the result that, when they halted for the 
night on April 12, more than thirty-six hours had 
elapsed since they last pitched their tents, and their 
watches had run down. They were able to make a 
reasonably good guess at the time, but from that day 
onward they were never able to obtain their longitude 
with any certainty. 

The inaccuracy of Payer's map, too, gave them a 
great deal of worry. Naturally believing in the exist- 
ence of Fetermann's Land, they expected to sight it 
towards the end of April. May passed, however, and 
then the b^inning of June, and still no land came in 
sight By the 22nd of the month travelling had 
become so arduous that, having shot three bears and 
a seal, thus relieving themselves of all fear of starva- 
tion, they determined to wait till the warmer weather 
had melted the snow. It was not until July 22 that 
they started once more on their way, and two days 
later their eyes were gladdened with the sight of land. 
To reach it, however, was no easy matter, for the ice 
was broken up by numberless channels which were 
covered so thickly with crushed floe that it was im- 
possible for them to use their kayacks. Accordingly 
they were obliged to jump from one piece of ice to 
another, dragging the sledges after them — a most 
hazardous proceeding which often nearly resulted in 
disaster. 

It was while they were preparing to n^^otiate an 
open lead that an incident happened which almost 
cost Johansen his life. Nansen was busy with his 
kayack, which he was holding with one hand to pre- 
vent it from slipping into the water, when he heard a 
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scuffle behind him, and Johansen's voice cried out, 
" Take the gun ! " 

Looking round, he saw that an enormous bear was 
throwing itself on his companion, who was lying on 
his back. He tried to seize his gun, which was lying 
on the fore-deck, but the kayack slipped out of his 
grasp into the water. ** You must look sharp if you 
want to be in time," said Johansen quite quietly, and 
Nansen, making a supreme effort, just managed to 
clutch his gun and shoot the bear before it was on 
its prey. 

After immense labour they succeeded in reaching 
Frederic Jackson Island, and here they decided to 
spend the winter, as they realised that it was too late 
in the season for them to attempt the long and 
dangerous voyage to Spitzbergen. Accordingly they 
set about building a hut and shooting walruses and 
bears, of which they found such an abundance that 
they had soon placed themselves beyond the possibility 
of starvation. The hut was small, but it was fairly 
comfortable. " By the aid of the lamps," says 
Nansen, " we succeeded in keeping the temperature 
at about freezing-point in the middle of the hut, 
while it was, of course, lower at the walls. The 
latter were covered with a thick coating of frost and 
ice, which in the lamplight gave them such a 
splendidly marmoreal appearance that in our happier 
moments we could dream that we dwelt in marble 
halls.'' 

They had nothing whatever to do, so for twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four they remained in bed, 
which, consisting as it did of huge, hard stones, was 
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not particularly comfortable. Christmas Day they 
celebrated by turning their shirts Inside out. Their 
clothes, by the way, were always a source of worry, for 
washing was a problem which they were quite unable 
to solve. They succeeded in keeping their persons 
fairly clean, partly by scraping themselves with knives 
and partly by rubbing in bear's fat and wiping it off 
with moss ; but though they tried the effect of boiling 
their underclothing and then scraping it with a knife, 
the plan did not answer very well, and they pined for 
a cake of soap. 

On May 19 they started off once more, and managed 
to make fairly good progress either on the ice or in 
open water. They had one or two accidents, one of 
which might have resulted disastrously, for the kayack 
which had their provisions and guns on board started 
off on a voyage on its own account, leaving them on 
shore. Nansen was obliged to swim after it, and 
became so exhausted in the struggle with the bitter 
water that he was only just able to reach it and 
scramble over the gunwale. Their troubles, however, 
were now at an end, for, when preparing breakfast one 
morning, Nansen heard dogs barking. At first he 
could hardly believe his ears, but the sound came 
nearer and nearer till at last there could be no doubt 
about it Rushing off on his skis to learn the solution 
of the mystery, he met F. G. Jackson, from whom he 
received the warmest welcome. As, however, we have 
described the meeting in the chapter devoted to the 
Jackson expedition, we need not dwell on it again 
here. 

In the meanwhile the From drifted steadily on with 
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the ice, reaching, on October i6, almost as high a lati- 
tude as that attained by Nansen. She pursued her 
journey to the edge of the pack without misadveoture, 
and after a series of blasting operations she was set 
free of the ice and made her way home in safety. 




CHAPTER XXXI 

CONWAY AND ANDR^B 

THOUGH Nordenskiold had succeeded in exploring 
North-East Land pretty thoroughly, and had 
shown that it is practically nothing but one lai^e ice- 
field, for many years very little attention had been 
given to West Spitzbergen, and up till the end of last 
century nothing whatever was known about its forma- 
tion or its geographical features. In 1896, however, 
the famous mountaineer. Sir Martin Conway, seeking 
for fresh worlds to conquer, decided to repair thither 
himself and to elucidate once and for all the mystery 
that surrounded that part of the world. 

Information concerning the nature of the regions 
over which he proposed to travel was, of course, diffi- 
cult to obtain. However he read all the literature 
that existed upon the subject, and having equipped 
himself with the Nansen sledges and ponies which, he 
gathered, would be absolutely essential for success, he 
started off on his travels with a party consisting of 
Mr E. J. Garwood, his photographer, Dr Gregory, the 
geologist, Trevor Battye, the ornithologist, and, as 
artist, his nephew, H. E. Conway. 

On reaching Advent Bay, which he proposed to 

make his starting-place, he was surprised to find an 

inn in the process of erection by an enterprising 

Norwegian company. An inn in an uninhabited 
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country like Spitzbergen might seem de trqp^ but the 
explanation was that a series of trips had been or- 
ganised thither, and a steamer was bringing out tourists 
once a week, most of whom were probably attracted 
by Andr6e's balloon, then waiting at the north end of 
the island for a chance to start on its hazardous 
voyage. 

Leaving three members of his party to prosecute 
their scientific researches near the coast, Conway and 
Mr Garwood set off on their journey across the island 
on June 20. It was not long before they discovered 
that their sledges and ponies were nothing but A 
handicap. They had expected, of course, to find the 
interior covered by a great ice-sheet like that of North- 
East Land. They actually discovered it to be a land 
of temperate climate, intersected by green mountains 
and boggy valleys, which were kept in a condition of 
perpetual stickiness by the constant rain. In the mud 
thus formed the ponies were always sinking, and many 
arduous hours were spent every day in digging or 
pulling them out. 

Conway had meant to make a hurried scamper across 
the island and back again. He found, however, that 
the island was in a process of mountain manufacture, 
and that the caflons in which the interior abounded, 
slowly eating their way into the ridges, were converting 
them by d^rees into isolated peaks. This process he 
found so interesting that he determined to change his 
plans, and he accordingly travelled slowly on, over the 
magnificent Ivory Glacier, down to Fouls Bay, and 
then back by a route that differed slightly from that of 
his outward journey. 
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On reaching Advent Bay he learnt that a tourist 
steamer had succeeded in advancing without difficulty 
or danger to lat 81* 32' N., an amazing record for such 
a boat. Fired by this, he promptly hired the 12 ton 
steamer Expres^ and started off on a trip round the 
coast, during the course of which he paid a visit to 
Wellmann's hut and Andr6e's balloon. He would 
have liked to have done more, but there was a 
dangerous ice-blink in the sky, and the captain refused 
point-blank to venture any further in such a tin-kettle 
of a boat. 

Sir Martin Conway paid another visit to Spitzbergen 
in the following year, on which he was again accom- 
panied by Mr Garwood. On this occasion the two 
explorers occupied themselves chiefly with studying 
the formation of the glaciers. 

As we have just seen, while Conway was making 
the first crossing of Spitzbergen, Andr^e was waiting 
for an opportunity to start on the daring but ill-fated 
Expedition for the discovery of the North Pole, by 
which his name will always live in the annals of Arctic 
exploration. Andr6e was a Swedish engineer and an 
aeronaut of unusual skill and enterprise, and it was the 
success of his attempt to cross the Baltic in a balloon 
that led him to think seriously of embarking upon that 
project which was to cost him his life. The idea was, 
it must be confessed, exceedingly tempting, and 
sounded feasible enough. A steady south wind would 
waft a balloon in a few hours to a point which a 
traveller over the ice could only reach after weeks of 
strenuous labour, and Andr^ had every reason to 
hope that within a very short time of his departure 

T 
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from Spitzbergen he would be hanging suspended over 
the Pole itself. 

The project, though its extreme rashness was not to 
be denied, commended itself to many, and the aeronaut 
had little difficulty in obtaining the necessary funds, 
among those who contributed to them being the King 
of Sweden, the late Alfred Nobel, and Baron Dickson. 
The construction of the balloon was entrusted to 
Lachambre of Paris. The material used was Chinese 
Pongee silk, cemented together in double, threefold, 
and fourfold layers, and covered with a coating of 
special varnish. Its cubical contents were 158,294. 
feet. 

It was to be guided by a sail fitted with guide ropes 
which would drag along the ground and prevent the 
balloon from being driven at the full force of the wind. 
The difference between the velocity of the wind and of 
the retarded balloon was to be utilised for steering. 
On trial the plan was found to answer very well. 

The Virgo, carrying with it Andr^e, his balloon, and 
a party of geologists, left Tromso on June 14, 1896, and 
nine days later a suitable place for building the balloon 
house was found on Danes Island. The landing of the 
balloon and the building of the house occupied nearly 
a month, and it was not until July 27 that everything 
was ready for a start Unfortunately, however, the 
wind, which had been for the most part favourable 
while the preparations were in progress, now veered 
round, and for the rest of the summer it blew steadily 
from the north, when it did not drop altogether. Week 
after week passed by without bringing any prospects of 
a start, and at last Andr6e was obliged to pack up his 
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balloon and return home, hoping for better luck next 
year. 

On May 30 he was back at Danes Island once more 
with his balloon, which had been undergoing sundry 
modifications during the winter. The house had fallen 
somewhat into disrepair, but it was soon put in order, 
and the inflation of the balloon, which was begun on 
June 19, was finished at midnight on the 22nd. Every- 
thing was now ready for a start, and on Sunday, July 
II, Andr6e decided to take advantage of a stiff breeze 
which had set in from the south. Standing in the car 
with his two companions, Fraenkel and Strindberg, he 
gave the orders for the ropes to be cut The balloon 
rapidly ascended, to a height of 600 feet, and, after 
a temporary drop, floated away north over the flat 
peninsula of Hollxndemaes. It remained visible to 
those at Danes Island for about an hour. Then it 
disappeared over the northern horizon, never to be seen 
again. 

The only news that the world ever received of Andr^ 
and his companions after this did nothing towards 
solving the mystery of their fate. Of the thirteen buoys 
which he carried with him on board his balloon only 
four were ever recovered. One was picked up at 
Skjervo, in Norway, and was found to contain a 
message to the effect that it had been thrown out at 
10 o'clock on the night of July 11. Another, which 
had been dispatched on its journey about an hour later, 
when the party had reached lat 82* N., long. 25* E., was 
recovered off the coast of Iceland. The two remaining 
buoys bore no message from the explorer. On July 15, 
1897, the sailors of the s.s. Aiken shot a carrier pigeon 
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which had been let loose two days previously in laL 
82* 3' N., long. 1 5* 5' E., but that was the latest intdli- 
gence of the explorers that ever reached their friends 
at home. 

Many expeditions were sent out to their rescue, and 
reports were brought in by natives of shots heard upon 
the ice and figures seen on the drifting floes. Fisher- 
men, toOy said that they had heard cries for help» and 
that they had seen what looked like a deflated balloon 
drifting on the sea. But, carefully though these clues 
were followed, they came to nothing, and it can only be 
supposed that, descending on some vast ice-field far 
fi'om human aid, probably somewhere between Spitz- 
bergen, Nova Zembla, and Siberia, the unfortunate men 
perished miserably of starvation and exposure. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

THE LATER VOYAGES OF SVERDRUP AND PEARY 

AS we have already seen, it was as Nansen's com- 
panion on his journey across Greenland, and as 
his second in command on the Fram^ that Otto Sver- 
drup first acquired the taste for Arctic travel which, in 
1898, led him to undertake an expedition on his own 
account The primary object of his new journey was 
to complete the survey of the northern shores of Green- 
land which had been so brilliantly begun by Peary, and 
to discover once and for all whether there lay any land 
beyond it in the direction of the North Pole. Failing 
that, he proposed to examine Grinnell and Ellesmere 
Lands, of which vast tracts still remained totally un- 
explored. 

Sverdrup sailed from Upemavik on August 5, in our 
old friend the Fram^ which had been refitted for the 
new voyage, and was soon well on his way up Smith 
Sound. On reaching Hayes Sound he decided to go 
into winter quarters there, as it was, of course, impos- 
sible to attempt to reach a much higher latitude that 
season, and there was plenty of good work to be done 
io the neighbourhood. A couple of sledge journeys 
across Ellesmere Island put him in possession of many 

new facts concerning the geographical features of that 
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country, and, as soon as spring came round, he bq^ 
his preparations for pushing north. Unfortunately, 
however, the season was very unfavourable, and he 
soon found that, for that year at any rate, his project 
of following the north coast of Greenland must be put 
aside, so he determined to explore Jones Sound, which 
had never before been followed to its juncture with the 
Polar Sea. 

In this he was entirely successful, and when the next 
winter came round it found him comfortably ensconced 
in winter quarters on the south coast of Ellesmere 
Land. It was while Sverdrup was away exploring 
the coast that the career of the Fram was very neariy 
brought to an untimely end by fire. Fortunately, 
however, she was saved, and early in Aug^ust she was 
afloat again. All serious thought of pushing up Smith 
Sound had now been abandoned, and instead, Sverdrup 
made for Belcher Channel, at the mouth of which the 
next winter was spent. During the spring and summer 
the work of exploration went merrily on, with the 
result that the indefatigable Sverdrup had soon added 
much of the unknown coast of North Devon to the 
charts. 

On returning to the Fram he found, to his regret, 
that she was so firmly fixed in the ice that even blasting 
operations on a large scale had no effect, and he was, 
in consequence, obliged to resign himself to the in- 
evitable and to spend another winter at the mouth of 
Belcher Channel. Fortunately, however, he had by no 
means exhausted the possibilities of that neighbour- 
hood, and he occupied himself with making a journey 
north, for which cartographers have every reason to be 
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grateful to him, though he failed in his endeavour to 
reach Aldridge's farthest In the following summer 
the Fram was set free, and was able to return to civilised 
regions. 

Sverdrup's voyage was unrelieved by any very sen- 
sational or exciting incidents, but the work that he did 
during those four years was admirable. He mapped 
out the west coast of EUesmere Land — ^a most arduous 
task, as it is broken up by a singularly intricate system 
of fiords — he discovered three large islands west of that 
land, he explored North Devon and the northern shores 
of North Cornwall and Findlay Island, and he proved 
that land existed north of the Parry Islands, a point 
on which diverse opinions had hitherto been held. 
Consequently, though he never reached the northern 
shores of Greenland for which he had set out, he had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the result of his 
journey. 

The energy and enterprise which Lieutenant Peary 
displayed in carrying on his chosen work in the Polar 
Regions aroused so much sympathy in America, that 
not long ago a number of those who were interested in 
it formed a club which they called the Peary Arctic 
Club, and which was founded with a view to providing 
him with funds for carrying on the explorations in 
which he had already achieved so conspicuous a success. 
It was principally owing to the exertions of this club 
that in 1898 Peary was able to set sail from Sidney in 
the Windward^ which had been presented to him by 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth, with the double end in view 
of completing his examination of the northern shores 
of Greenland, and, if possible, of reaching the North 
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Pole. This expedition was, probably, the most 
perfectly planned that has ever set out from any 
shores. 

The Windward had been preceded by the auxiliary 
ship the Hope^ which, after depositing her stores at 
Etah, sailed for home, while the Windwatd herself 
tried to push on north up Smith Sound. Ice, however, 
proved an insurmountable obstacle, and she was obliged 
to go into winter quarters near Cape D'Urville, on the 
north side of Princess Marie Bay. Peary's plans for 
the autumn were threefold. In the first place, he 
wished to survey the land around his winter quarters, 
in the second place, he was anxious to obtain a supply 
of fresh meat for his party, and, in the third place, he 
intended to convey as lai^e a supply of provisions as 
possible along the coast He was completely success- 
ful in fulfilling each of these three objects. By the end 
of September he had explored much of the surrounding 
country, proving the continuity of EUesmere and 
Grrinnell lands, and dissipating several illusions which 
existed concerning Hayes Sound, which he was unable 
to find at all, Buchanan Bay, which had hitherto been 
held to be a strait, and Bache Promontory, which was 
popularly supposed to be an island. Early in September 
he relieved himself of all further anxiety concerning his 
supply of fresh meat, by killing a herd of seventeen 
musk-oxen, while, by using every ray of moonlight and 
often working in complete darkness, he had, by Decem- 
ber 4, cached 3300 lbs. of provisions at Cape Wilkes. 
**No one," he says, **who has not had the actual 
experience can imagine the work and annoyances 
involved in transporting, in semi- or complete darkness. 
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those supplies along the frightful ice-foot which lines 
the Grinnell land-coast" 

On December 20, when the winter, that is to say, was 
at its worst, he started off with six men and thirty dogs 
on a singularly unattractive journey to Fort Conger. 
The darkness was intense, the weather was bad and the 
way lay through most unpleasant places, but they 
stumbled on over the rough ice as best they could, and 
on January 6 they succeeded in reaching their destina- 
tion. Peary, unfortunately, had to pay for his boldness 
in thus facing the Arctic winter, for he found, on 
arriving at the Fort, that both his feet were so badly 
frost-bitten that he was unable to walk, and when the 
time came to turn he had to be lashed to a sledge and 
dragged the whole way home. Worse, however, was 
to come, for the doctor found it necessary to amputate 
eight of his toes on his arrival at the ship in March, 
and Peary felt the effects of the operation for a long 
while afterwards. But he was not the sort of man to 
give in even to such a disaster as this, and in the early 
summer he insisted on making another trip to Fort 
Conger, in spite of the pain that walking over the 
hummocky ice caused him. 

The Windward was set free in August, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Etah, where Peary had decided to 
spend the winter, as he did not consider the ship fitted 
for an attempt to push northward through the ice. 
Here she was joined by the Diana^ which had been 
sent out with supplies, and, after spending a few weeks 
in walrus-hunting, the two ships sailed in company for 
America. 

During the latter part of the winter Peary and his 
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whole party left Etah for Fort Conger, which they 
succeeded in reaching by the end of March. After a 
few days' rest the commander, with some of his 
Eskimos, started off on what was to be the great 
event of the summer — ^a journey round the north coast 
of Greenland. The way was exceedingly rough, and 
days were often spent in the arduous work of hewing 
a way for the sledges through the rugged ice. Deter- 
mination, however, made light of the great difficulties, 
and they pushed gamely on past Lockwood's farthest 
point and round the north coast of Hazen Land, till, 
on May 19, Peary's eyes were gladdened by a fleetii^ 
glimpse of a mountain of peculiar shape, which he re- 
cognised as the peak that he had seen rising proudly 
to the north when, in 1895, he stood on the ice-cap 
south of Independence Bay. Unfortunately, a heavy 
fog came down upon the party, and they were pre* 
vented from exploring the rest of the Bay before lack 
of provisions obliged them to start for home two days 
later. 

Fort Conger was reached in safety, and the rest of 
the Arctic day was spent in laying in a supply of 
fresh meat for the long night On April 17, after an 
ineffectual attempt to push north, Peary and his men 
started off for Payer Bay. Here, as he expected, he 
met the Windward^ which had been sent out with 
supplies. All of these were taken ashore, and the rest 
of the summer was spent in re-establishing the line of 
caches to Fort Conger. The winter was destined to be 
trying, for several of the Eskimos fell ill, and Peary 
was consequently obliged not only to nurse and see 
after them, but also to do most of the hard work of 
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preparing for the summer journey single-handed. By 
February i, however, his arrangements were complete 
and most of his patients had recovered, so he started 
for Fort Conger once more, intending to make it the 
base of his dash for the North Pole. It was not, how- 
ever, until April i that he was able to leave Cape 
Hecla with nine sledges, and he soon found that the 
lateness of his departure made it practically impossible 
for him to win success that year. Huge pressure 
ridges, great masses of ice-rubble, frequent open 
channels and deep snow made the way almost im- 
practicable, and on April 21, after reaching 81* 1/ 2/', 
he had to make this entry in his joumaL 

"The game is off. My dream of sixteen years is 
ended. It cleared during the night and we got under 
way this morning. Deep snow. Two small old floes. 
Then came another r^on of old rubble and deep 
snow. A survey from the top of a pinnacle showed 
this extended north, east and west as far as could be 
seen. The two old floes over which we had just 
come were the only ones in sight It is impractic- 
able and I gave the order to camp. I have made 
the best fight I knew; and I believe it has been a 
good one." 

There was now nothing for them to do but to make 
the best of their way back. They reached Payer 
Harbour on May 17, where the Windward^ with 
Mrs Peary and her daughter on board, joined them 
on August 5. Shortly after this the whole party set 
sail for home. 

Peary has since shown, however, that the passage 
we have quoted from ^his diary was written in a 
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fit of momentaiy despondency, and that his dream of 
sixteen yean is by no means over, for last year he set 
sail In the Roosivdt on another dash for the Pole, the 
results of which are now being awaited with the keenest 
interest 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

OTHER RECENT EXPEDITIONS — ABRUZZI, WELLMANN 

AND TOLL 

FROM his earliest days Prince Louis Amadeus of 
Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi, displayed a strong 
taste for adventure, and while he was still very young, 
he made a name for himself as a mountaineer of more 
than average daring and skill It was in 1897, after he 
had returned from a successful attempt to climb Mount 
Elias, the great Alaskan mountain which had hitherto 
proved too much for even the most intrepid adven- 
turers, that he first conceived the idea of oiganising an 
expedition, the object of which should be the discovery 
of the North Pole. After spending some eighteen 
months in considering the problem and consulting 
authorities as to the best course to pursue, he pur- 
chased a whaler of 358 tons and 400 horse-power, 
which was originally known as the Jason^ but which 
he rechristened the SuUa Polare, and set to work to 
At her out for the expedition which he proposed to 
make. 

The SteUa Polare was provisioned for five years, 
and her company included Umberto Cagni, who sailed 
as captain. Count Franco Quirini, who served as lieu- 
tenant. Doctor A. C. Molinelli, and three Alpine guides. 
Sailing fh>m Laurvik, near Christiama» on June 14 
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1899^ she touched at Tromso, Hammerfest, Vardd and 
Archai^^el, where she picked up 120 Siberian dogSL 
Thence her course was set for Franz Josef Land, 
which was made in the neighbourhood of Jackson's 
house at Cape Flora. Finding the house in excellent 
condition, the Duke landed a store of provisions there 
to secure himself and his crew against starvation, in 
the event of their vessel being lost Having taken this 
precaution, he continued his voyage up British Channel, 
passing on his way the members of the Wellmann ex- 
pedition, who were being conveyed home in the Capella, 
From them he heard rumours of a new archipelago to 
the north of Franz Josef Land, of which, however, he 
subsequently failed to find any traces whatever. 

Ice rendered the pass^e up the channel very difficult, 
but the SuUa Polare succeeded in making her way along 
Karl Alexander Land and Crown Prince Rudolph Land, 
till she doubled Cape Fligely. Here further progress 
was totally impossible, so the Duke put back to Teplitz 
Bay, where he had decided to spend the winter. 

On September 8 the ice in the harbour became very 
much disturbed, and the Stella Polare was nipped so 
severely that she sprang a leak. The engine room was 
soon flooded, and for three successive days and nights 
half the crew were at the pumps, while the rest were 
engaged in transferring the provisions and equipment 
to the shore. Thanks to the efforts of the officers and 
men, the ship was saved, but, being half full of water, 
she was perfectly useless as a place of abode, and tents 
had to be erected on land. 

The winter was spent in making such short expedi- 
tions as the weather permitted, and it was while he was 
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away on one of these that the Duke had the misfortune 
to be caught in a snowstorm, during which two of his 
fingers were so badly frost-bitten, that they had to be 
amputated. This was particularly unlucky for him, as 
the wound had not sufficiently healed by the beginning 
of March to allow him to take part in the great sledge 
expedition which was to be the chief feature of the 
voyage. The command was, accordingly, entrusted to 
Captain Cagni, who started out on the 13th with general 
instructions to push as far north as he could. During 
the early part of his journey he was accompanied by two 
supporting parties, on whose stock of provisions he and 
his men were to subsist for as long as possible, in order 
that his own little store might remain intact until he 
was well on his way. The first of these parties to leave 
him was that conducted by Lieutenant Quirini, and it 
was never heard of again. The Duke sent out search 
parties in every direction, but not a trace of their missing 
comrades could they find, and it can only be supposed 
that they either fell down in a crevasse, or were over- 
taken by a storm, and frozen to death. 

In the meanwhile, Cagni and his three companions 
pushed on northward as rapidly as possible. They found 
the ice comparatively smooth, and by April 25 they had 
reached lat 86* 33', thus beating Nansen's record by 
some thirty miles. Unfortunately their provisions began 
to give out, and they were compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat The outward journey had been a comparatively 
simple matter, but on their homeward way they were 
beset by all sorts of unexpected difficulties which brought 
them to the very verge of starvation. The field of ice 
over which they were travelling was constantly drifting 
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in a westerly direction, carrying them further and furdier 
from the bay which they were trying to reach. Leads 
were always opening ahead of them, which had to be 
crossed by some means or other, but, though they had 
kayacks with them, these had been so damaged as that 
they were hardly seaworthy, while it was often quite 
impossible to use them amidst the constantly shifttng 
ice. On several occasions Cagni had to cross a channel 
on a small piece of floe, taking with him a rope by 
which his companions, with their impedimenta, were 
towed across on a laiger block, while once a short 
voyage was made on a large sheet of ice which was 
propelled by means of the sails of the kayacks. More- 
over, their provisions were getting very low, and for the 
last fortnight of their voyage they were obliged to subsist 
entirely on their dogs. Of the eighty with which they 
started out on their journey, only six remained when at 
last they reached the ship. 

To attempt to spend another winter in the ice with 
the ship in so bad a condition would have been folly. 
Accordingly, the leak in the Stella Polare's side was 
found and stopped, she was released from her bed of 
ice by means of gun-cotton, and on September 6 she was 
safely back at Hammerfest 

It was in 1894 that the American paper, the New 
York Herald, sent out Mr Walter Wellmann to search 
for Nansen and to make for the North Pole if con- 
ditions permitted. Leaving Tromso on the first of 
May in the Ragnald Jarl, he set his course for Spitz- 
bergen, which he proposed to make the base of his 
sledge expedition, and his ship was soon lying off 
Walden Island. A fortnight later Wellmann set off 
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north with a party of thirteen men and an equipment 
of the most improved design. He had only been 
travelling for about four days, however, when a sailor 
brought him the unpleasant tidings his ship had been 
crushed to pieces by the ice, and that but little had 
been saved. Wellmann, however, was not to be 
deterred from carrying on his plans, and he sent back 
orders to the captain to build himself a hut out of the 
wreckage, while he himself pushed pluckily forward. 
Unfortunately for him the ice soon became so rou|^ 
that further progress was out of the question, and he 
was obliged to abandon the attempt when six miles 
north of the east of the Platen Islands. Eventually 
the whole party made its way back to America in 
safety. 

Undiscouraged by his first experiences, Wellmann 
started out again in 1898 with a view to completing 
the exploration of Franz Josef Land. Reaching Cape 
Flora on July 28, he found Jackson's houses still in 
perfect condition, and, acting with Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth's permission, he proceeded to transfer one of 
them to Cape Tegetthoff, which he proposed to make 
his headquarters. During the next few months he 
succeeded in mapping out much of that part of Franz 
Josef Land which was still unknown, and he would 
doubtless have accomplished more had he not un- 
fortunately fallen down a small crevasse and injured his 
1^ so severely that he was obliged to order a retreat. 

At the present moment Mr Wellmann is consider- 
ing a plan for reaching the North Pole by airship, 
in which he hopes to have the co-operation of M. 

Santos-Dumont. 
u 
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Prafiting by the advance of science and the ex- 
periences of their predecessors, Arctic explorers have, 
of course, reduced the danger of travelling in the 
frozen regions to a minimum, and it is very rarely 
that an expedition ends in trs^edy. In recent years, 
indeed, with the exception of Captain Cagni and his 
party who perished during the Duke of the Abruzzi's 
expedition, only four men, Baron Toll, F. G. Seeberg, 
and their two hunters, have lost their lives in the cause 
of science in the Arctic r^ons. 

The principal field of Baron Toll's Arctic investiga- 
tions lay among the islands of the Siberian Ocean, 
whither, from the year 1885 onwards, he conducted a 
series of brilliantly successful expeditions, all of which 
added greatly to the world's knowledge of the geology, 
meteorology, botany, and palaeontology of these unex- 
plored lands. He started out on his last journey on 
July 22, 1900, in the splendidly equipped laboratory 
ship Sarya^ which was provisioned for four years, with 
the object of continuing the work by which his name 
had already become famous. The first winter was 
spent at Taimur, at the mouth of the Khatanga, and 
in the following summer he rounded Cape Chelyuskin, 
paid a visit to Bennett Island, and was ultimately 
frozen into Nerpchya Bay, where he met an auxiliary 
expedition sent out under Volossovich. On June 20 
he set out with the astronomer, F. G. Seeberg, and two 
hunters on a journey of exploration. From a record 
subsequently found on Bennett Island by Lieutenant 
Kolchak, we know that the party followed the north 
coast of Kotelnyi and Thadeef Islands, keeping their 
course towards New Siberia. Here the ice broke up, 
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and, taking to their boats, they reached Bennett Island 
on August 26. The record ends with these words: 
"To-day we are going southwards. We have pro- 
visions for 14 to 20 days. All in good health." That 
is all we shall ever know of the fate of Baron Toll and 
his companions. 

M. BrusnefTis of opinion that they must have perished 
on their way across from Bennett Island to New Siberia. 
Before they could have reached the end of that journey 
the weather was becoming cold and ice must have been 
forming upon the sea, making it impossible for them 
to cross it in their boats. They had only provisions 
for a fortnight or three weeks, and little prospect of 
adding to their supplies, while, to make matters worse, 
they had no warm clothing with them. It is to be 
feared that the latest victims claimed by the Arctic 
regions must have suffered severely before death 
brought them release from their troubles and robbed 
the world of two of its ablest and most enthusiastic 
men of science. 

So ends the story of Arctic exploration up to the 
present time. Those who have read these pagcfi can- 
not fail to have been impressed by the gallantry with 
which generations of brave men have wilh'ngly faced, 
in the cause of science, the terrible privations and 
suflferings only to be met with in the frozen North, or 
to have felt proud of the part which Great Britain has 
played in solving the secrets of the Polar regions. 
Yet, dangerous tl^iough the service unquestionably i.<i, 
it is a fact that at no time in the whole of its history 
has the death-rate among those engaged in it exceeded 
the average death-rate of the navy, while so immense 
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has been the advance made in the science of Arctic 
travel during recent years that the risks attending it 
have now been reduced to a minimum. 

Much has been accomplished, but much still remains 
to be done. There is around the Pole a tract of over 
two million square miles which have never j^et been 
visited by a human being, and there can be no doubt 
that if this tract can be made to give up its secrets the 
world of science will profit immensely. The Pole 
itself still remains to be conquered, and though it is 
difficult at present to see how that terribly arduous 
journey over the rough seas of palaeocrystic ice is to be 
accomplished, science will doubtless find a way. Of 
this, at any rate, we may be sure; so long as the 
Pole retains a single secret, there will not be wanting 
brave men who will gladly go through any dangers, 
and suffer any privations, if they can but wrest it from 
its prison of ice. 
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THE MOTOR YEAR BOOK FOR 1905. 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Crown Sew. 51. ntt, 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Crtnm 8tv. it. «■//. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With 13 Coloured Plates. Pott 
i6mo, *s. td. Hit, 

Abbot (JaoobX See Little Blue Books. 

AbbPtt (J. H. ]L)b Author^of 'Tommy 
Cornstalk.' AN OUTLANDER IN ENG- 
LAND: Impressions of an Australian 
IN England. Siomd Edition, Cr.^vo. 6r. 

AeatM (M. J.X See Junior School Bookie. 

Admins (Frank). Jackspratt. With 24 

Coloured Pictures. Su^tr Roynl\f>nto. ax. 
Adenay (W. F.X M.A. See Bennett and 

Adeney. 
JEflCbylQl. See Classical Translations. 
JBSOP. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 
AUlBWOrth (W. HarriSOnX See illustrated 

Pocket Library. 
Aldls (Janet). MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Portraits and Illustrations. 

Stcond Kdiiion. Demy Bvo. loc 6d. n€t. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Aldenon (J. P.). MR. asquith. with 

Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8tw. 

•js. td. tut. 

Alexander (WlUlam), D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Selected by J. H. Burn, B.D. Demy i6mo. 
9S. 6d. 

Aiken (Henrn the national 
SPORTS 07 great Britain, wuh 

descriptions in English and French. With 
51 Coloured PUtes. Jloyai Folio. Five 
Guinems net. 
See also Illustrated Pocket Library. 



Allen (Jessie). See Little Books 00 Art. 
lllflB (J. BomillSr), F.S. A. See Aadqiuuys 

Books. 
nniMi»V (S.\. See Little Books on Art. 

Amberst (tady). A sketch of 
egyptiaiThistorv from the 
earliest times to the pre. 

SENT DAY. With nany Illntiatkms, 
some of which are in Cokwr. D^tmj tow. 
xor. fid, net. 

Anderson (F.M.y. THE STORY OP THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Cromn Sdw. as. 

Anderson (J. O.), B. A., Examaier to London 
University, the College of Preceptors, and 
the Welsh Intermedute Board. NOUV- 
ELLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 
Crown %vo. 2t. 

EXERCISES ON NOUVELLE GRAM- 
MAIRE FRANcpAISE. Cromn Zvo. 
IS. 6d. 

Andrewes (Bisbop). PRECES PRL 

VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 
Brichtman, M.A.,orPusey House, Oxford. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Anfflo-Anstrallan. after-glow me- 

.MORIES. CrowM B70. 6r. 

Aristopbanes. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. HuNTiNcroRD, 
M.A., Professor of Clasucs in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Crown Bvo. xr. 6d. 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, urith an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Buknrt, M.A., Pro> 
fesAor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy Ssw. 
I or. 6ti. net. 

Ashton (R.). See Little Blue Books. 

Atkins (H. O.) See Oxford Biographies. 

Atkinson (CM.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Demy 8tv. 5X. net. 

Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the Author 
and others. Fca/. Bvo. 31. 6d. net. 
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•A GLOSSARY OP TERMS USED IN 

ENGUSU ARCHITECTURE. /««/. 

8tv. V. 6d, ntt, 
Andtll (T.), M. A. , F.S. A Sm Ancient Cities. 
AnreUns dUreas). See EnglUh Lib. 

rary. 
Auiten (JanAX See Little Library and 

Ettgli^ Library. 
ATes (Bmast). See Books on Bnsinets. 
Baoon (Frandl). Sea Littk Library and 

English Library* 
Baden-Powell iB. B, 8.), Maior-GeoeraL 

THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 

Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1805. With at 

Illustrations and a Map. Tiird Editi0n. 

L^^T^ Crfwn %va. 6r. 
AColonial Edition is also published. 
THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 

With nearly 100 Illustrations. Famrtk mud 

CluaMr Edition, Lmrgt Crtwm 8x«. 6t. 
A Colonial Edition is also pnblisbed. 
Baile7(J. CXM.A. SeeCowper. 
Baker (W. 0.X M.A. See Junior Exanuna. 

tion Scenes. 
Baker(JllUanL.XF.I.C..F.CS. SeeBooks 

on Business. 

Balfour (OrahamX THE life OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Ssc^d 
Edition, Tw0 y^immus. Dtmyhiw. 951. 

Htt, 

A CoIcMiial Edition is also published. 
Bally (8. &X See Commercial Series. 

BaUB (EUsabeth L.X the auto. 

BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 
GIR L.* With a Portrait of the Author and 
her Dog. Second EdUicn, Crvwmiv^ 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barham (E. H.X See LitUe Library. 

Barisf (The Hon. Haoriee). with 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Third Edm^n. Demybo0. fs.^dtut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Barlnf - Gonld (8.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Withorer 
450 Illustrations in the Text, and la Photo- 
gravure Plates. Gilt to/. Largt quarts. 

T^E* TRAGEDY OF THE CeSARS. 

With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 

Ciems, Cameos, etc Fifth Edition. Royal 

%vo. I or. 6d. tut, 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 

by Akthur J. Gaskin. Socond Edition, 

Crown Stitf. Buckram. 6r. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 

lUostrations. Crown 8r#. 6r. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

lUnstzatioiis by F. D. Beofohd. 

Crown%oo. Bmekrum. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW : A 

Biography. A new and Revised Editi<m. 

With a Portzait. C9vmn9oo. ^t. 6d. 
DARTMOOR : A Descriptive and Hiatorical 



Sketch. With Plans and nomereas Illus- 
trations. Crown Bvo. 6t. 
THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With. 

numerous Illustrations. Twoo voinmrt. Vol. i. 

Devon. Socond Edition. Vol. 11. Cornwall. 

Second Edition. Crown 9vo. 6s. oach. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown tvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 

many Illustrations. Crvwn tno. 6s. 
THE RIVIERA. WUh many lUostrations. 

Crown ivo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 
A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 lUnitra. 

tions by D. Murray Smith. Sgcond Edition. 

Crown 9vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 lUustra- 

tions. Fifth Edition. Larrg Crown^vo. 6s. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 

English Folk Songs with their Traditional 

MeUxlies. Collected and arranged by S. 

IIarinc-Goulo and H. F. SHBrrABO. 

Dtmy Ato. 6s. 
SONGS OFTHE WEST: Traditional BaUads 

and Songs of the Wtst of England, with their 

Melodies. Collected byS. BAKiN&<k>ULD, 

M.A., and H. F. SHBrPAai>, M.A. In 4 

Parts. Parts /., //., ///., sr. 6d. each. 

Part ly. , 4X. Its Ons yolums, PaporSides^ 

Cloth Bachf lor. not. ; Rfan^ 151. 
See also The Little Guides and Half- 

Crown Library. 
Barker (Aldred F.X See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Barnes (W. &X D.D. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Bamett (Mrs. P. AX See Little Library. 
Baron (R. B. M.X M.A. FRENXH PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr. 9po. 

9S. 6d. AV/, js. not See also J nnior School 

Book*. 
Barron (H. IE.X M.A., Wadham College. 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 

a Preface by Canon Scarr Holland. 

Crown 8(V. xs. 6d. 
Bastable (C. F.X M.A. See Social Questions 

Series. 

Bateon Oirs. BtetihenX A BOOK OF 

THE COUNTRVANDTHE GARDEN. 
Illustrated by F. Cakkuthbks Goulo and 
A. C. Gould. Demy Bvo. roc 6d. 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
FLOWERS. Fca/.BfPO. ys. 6d. 

Batten (Loring, W.XPhD.,S.T.D.. Some 

time Ftofes«or in the Philadelphia IKvinity 
School. THE HEBREW PROPHET. 
Crown Zvo. 31. 6d. net. 

BeamanCAHnlmeX ponsasinorum: 

OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition, Femp, 8v#. m. 
Beard (W. 8.X. See Junior Eraminarion 
Series and Beginner's Books. 

BeekfOrd iPeterx THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. EdiCedhyJ.OTHoPAfiBT. 
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lUd br C- K. Iallahd. Stin^ 
rrSditvn. Dtmrttt. 61. 

, S« Uillc UbniT. 

, , „ J.A., CuuB U WW. 

Binser. S« LiWwT of DevMioa. 

BtfU* (Okrold). MASTER WORKERS. 

With lUlHUUiooI. DtmrtPt. jl.U.mtt 

BehnUBIJAMbl. OIALOCUESOXTHK 

SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Ediied bj 

BtflM(aiUiMX PARIS. Wiifa^i 



Jlluioukitu. Crrt 



r. H.I, U.A 



kfapiud 



A PRIUER OF 



S«eaL 



rtt |W. _ 

THE BIBLE. 

V.6J. 
BMUiatt (W. H.) 

BIBLICAL INTKODUCTl 

Bdititm. Crrmtt (h u t^. 

n lATabUmap). GOD'S BOARDS 



d AdOMT 

ODUcrro 



(w. r.). 



B«IU0I1. (A. 0.x U.A. See Oifonl Bio. 

Brauon (R. K.). THE WAY OP HOLI- 
NESS : ■ Dnodoul Ccoiuhiuit on >)m 

Banurd (S. R.! M.A., Cuoa of S^mbmr. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Paf. B». 



MONK OF LLANTHONi'. 'Wiih Ilhu. 
uuiDot. Dtmy tiv. icu. e^. ntl. 
A Coioniil Edition u also publiibcd. 

Bitluun-BitwardKlL). HOMelipein 

FRANCE. With muy tUiutmimu. 



baalo of Tfamloei 
BUetlK.). Sr SynnODC Tuu. 
Usp (C. E. D.), D.D. S« Churchmin' 



Biiuu (Hbhit Btthi). THE LIVE OF 
WALT WHITMAN. With PortnuliMd 

A Colonial Ediliun iiilio publiihcd.' 
nnnD (Lanroion). THE DFATH OF 
^VDAU, AND OTHER POEMS. CnK-m 



^wmrir. jti, ii. K«c^ »ol, I. 

EtnaOngKBlbtl). S«LiitlcB<<okionAii. . 
■Utr (Rabart). 5« Illtumiad Pocket 1 

BblM(WllUanX s« lUnniusd Pockei 

Ubnir imd Link Libruf. 



Bodlei 



?. Burm, ILA. SBAKB- 
RE-S GARDEN. WitklllM. 

-^ - -: BiviiiBcr'm BcnhL 
;T. B.), U.A. S« T«i BchAi 

ifT(chaak>)ry. 

■ (J. E.d). Autborof 'FraT.™.' THE 
\ Of EDWAKD VII. 
n£t. By Comsund of the 

Body Kleoree)- D.D. THE SOUfS 
flLGklMAGE ; DivMioiuJ Rndi^l 

?.'i?i'i""' .mingtdby J. H. Bukh, SEl 

F.R.S.E. Pctlttir. ti.u. 
Boiutatrdln^ SecUbmyofDnMioa. 
Boon (F. O. ). 9H Commerciiit Scria. 
Borrow (OeOTga). S«LIllIeLibnry. 
Boi (J. BlUemft). AG R I CULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY. Tnnililtd by J. R, AlMt- 



MVY (J. E 

CORON.'l 



BWUbc (C 0.1, e.A. EASY GRKKK 
EXEKCISES. Crrmmtm*. M. S« Bbs 

Bonlton (E. M.X U.A. GEOUSTRV ON 
MODERN LINES. Cnmm»B». n. 

Bonlton IWiniMB B.L THOU AS 
GAINSBOROUGH : Hk Lif^ Ti_«. 
Worli, Siltsi, luiit FricnU. Withu^ul 
IiUloei, Dtrnjirt. ittal.mtt. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Witfc ta 
lUiimiiou. Drmrip,. ii.fj, ml. ^ 

Bowoan (B. K.X the iuitation of 

BUDDHA: Being Qdoudoiu fn* 
Guddhiil LiieiMiurt rue uch Day in the 
Yar. FiflkF.dili^.. Crtrntmi. mm. 6J. 
BCfflaCV.I. CHBlST.MASATTHEZOa 
With Vena by W. Boirijt tad 14 Cnkmnd 
PiciuKt by H. B. Kuuoh. S^frr Smfmi 

BrabutCF. O.), M.A. S« IJitle Gnido. 
TIAN ARCH.€OLOGY. With but 

., jKg 

SLINGSBY CASTLE. Wiib 

ndwu. CwxSn. if. &iL 
Brook! rB.Tr.1. S« ByanliiH Totl. 
Brown (P. B.}, Pimiet Ptofcmr o( AncMII 

iJcMlSth)Hiuaryu the Unimiily of EdiB- 
lUiEb. SCOTLAND IN THE TlUE OF 
QUEEN MARY. Dtm^tot. ti.6d.mtt 
Brown* (Sir TbomM). S« Sundnd 

buwn^ (C. ]^). THE HEART Of 
JAPAN. Illuslrual. TA/iV SJilitm. 
Crtwm Gm. 6>. ,■ rnltr Dtmji hvL &£ 
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A Sh Little Libt 



(iFnnds T.). CUHIOS^KS 
ur NATURAL HISTORY. With Itlus- 
tnlioiu b* Uxiiv a NaituM. Crrmm 

BncUon (A. IL> THE BURDEN OF 
ENCELA: ■ Billad-Kpic Smmd XM- 
litn. Crmm Irw u. &£ ml. 

FAGF.R HEART; A Hyittrf FiKf. Ftartk 

' '" "" "th'k gods of 



tSe 

Calourtd Fbti 

7'm fr/nHi. R, 



E tCyPTlANS. __ , . 

and many llliuti 

Bnira*nir*'™i ^pi-ii^ ^^D AND 

our soldiep- '- ■ — 



Stand EdUift 



Biinnii (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GkESS. Edited, Mh w InUDduciian. 
br C K. FinTH.&LA. Willi « lllunm- 
tibn. by R. Annihg Bill. Cr. Km. 6>. 

S« ilio Libaiy of DevMioo ud Eofliih 

Bnrdifa'. J.V m.a., F.ils. a hanuai. 

OF KI.KCTRICAL SCIENCF, Wiih 

incrouo IllBitniioiu. Ct 

tMt (Oalatt). COOP 
_i BETHEM. Wiihni 

tiont. .•JmalUl,. (a. 

Bnrk* (Edmandx s« Encliiii likmjr. 

BnmCiTE.), DD.,Pnb«Kiu7<>f Lii^ificld. 

$« Hvidbaaki of Theolofr- 
Bom (J. H.X B. D. See Ubrmrr of DeisUan. 
Bmnmod (Sir F. 0.> RECORDS AND 

RF.NiNlSCKNCES, PERSONAL AND 

GENERAL. Willi k Fmnii It H. v. 

HiiKouiir. Crmn tcv. FtmrtJi and 

A Colonial liJiliiin 'a alK pabliihid 
Bonu (Kolwrt), THE POEUS OF. 
Edited by Andiiw Laho nitd W. A. 
Cuicii. Wiih Fonnii. TJkird EdUitm. 
Drmr iut.rill lef. 6r. 
Boiiilldt (W. T.\ M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. CmnBiw- u. 6^ 
BarUm (AU[««0- 5« lUuttMed Pocket 

•Bn»^tP. TT-I. D.D., Felkxr nd Vice. 
Preudtnt bC IlnienoH CoUtse, Oifixd. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS: Tlu Buap. 
Ion Lectuca tor 1905. Dimjt kK lu id. 

igtiih Libn 

aOdSTVOOd (D. ax KadBuur of Uh Nor- 
nul School, Edinl.'inch. TEST CARDS 
IMEUCLIDANDALCEBRA. Inth 
pKktti oT H, with Aamn. u. each. 
■a ibne Bselii, prica td., td., wid >£ 



lUSTRALlA. Dtmf ft 



OUMa (TlUBaa). THE FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION. Ediud br C R. L. 
Fletcku, Felkw of Hanlaln Collen, 
Oiford. Ttrrr Vtlrma. Cmm *». itf. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OP OLIVER 
CROUWELL. With an InlroduciioD 
br C H. FitTH, M.A., imd NolB aod 
AppeBdica b* Un. S. C, Lohai. Tkrri 
yUmmii. Dttujin. lU.nH. 

Culyto (R. a. .Ud A. J.). H.A. See 

'CftipantM. . 

IN ART. ._ . 

CtKtmtr*. 61. 

OHunbarlln (VUbur B.I. ORDERED 



PAST AND PRESENT. With ti full. 



pare Inusu 

duttartai 

EogliihUt 



EogliihUbcwy. 
niMMMUldaoTdX THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON- Kdiied, nib aa InirodiK- 




RS iTuSic 

fbod^l 



(JOMVh). See En 
Ott (AltndX D.D. 



RICHARD W. 
DRAMAS : ~ 



lotikhfW. T 
oartiW. ( 
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IMUUI (W. S.X M.A. See Charchman't 
Libnrr. 

(kflOXUUU HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
haTwln ude paper. P^lio. TkrteGmMemstui. 

Combe (Wuliaxn). See illustrated Pocket 
Ubrary. 

G00k(A. ll.)f M.A. See E. C Marchant. 

Oooke-Taylor (B. W-X See Social Ques- 
tions Series. 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN: A Tribute to the 
Noble Life of Victoria Regina. SituUl 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Smu^t^. is, 
Corkran (AllceX See Little Books on Art. 

Cotat(R(Meziiar7). DANTE'S garden. 

With a Fronuxpiece. SecMid Etiiticn. 

Fe»p. Stv. 9T. 6tf.; Umtkgr^ y, 6d, tut, 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 

and Plan. /^ca/. tow. sx. 6d, net, 
CowleyCAtnrmliamX .See Little Library. 
QowSn (WiUlmm), THE POEMS OF. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 

T. C Bailsy, M.A. With Illustrations, 

including two unpublished designs hy 

WiLUAM Blakb. Tw9 VehtrnfM. Demy 

%V0 lof. 6^ n«t. 
Cox (J. CharlesX LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 

Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 

Cities. 
Cox (HanddX B.A. See Social Questions 

Senes. 
Crabbe (OeonreX See Little Library. 

CraigleCW. A.). A primer of burns. 

Crwwn 8vtf. af . 6</. 
Craik(Hr8.X See Little Library. 
Crasliaw (Bicbard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (F. 0.). See Mary C. Danson. 
Cronoh (W.X BRYAN KING. With a 

l^ortrait. Crcwm %V0. xs. 6d. tut. 

Cmlkabank (O.) THE loving BAL- 

LAD OF LORD BATE MAN. With ii 
Plates. Cr0WH iSme. tt. 6d. tut. 

From the edition published by C Tilt, 
181T. 

Crump (B.). See A. L. Geather. 

Cimllffe (F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many IIlus- 
trations. Flans, and Portraits. /« s pels, 
Quario. 15T. enck. 

CnttS (B. L.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Danlell (O. W.X, M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Marr C.) and Crawford (T. 

O.X FATHERS IN THE FAITH. 
Stttallive xs, 6d. 

]>ante. LA com media di dante. 

The Italian Text edited by Pagxt Toynbkk, 
M^,D.Litt. CrvflM 8cw. 6t. 



THE PURGATORIO OF DAKTK. 

Translated into I^MOscriaa Proas hf C. 

GoKDON Wkusht. With the Italnui text. 

Fcm/, 8mi. 8X. 6d. tut. 
See also Paget Toynbee and Littk IShrmy, 
I>arl67(060rC0> See Uule Lifaranr. 
D'ArQTlR.F.lM.A. A NEW TRIGON- 

O.METRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crwmm 

8ml MS, 6ii, 
Davonport (C^lil> See Ownoi— ciu ^s 

Libruy and Liule Books 00 Art. 
Davia (H. W. C), M.A., Felknr and Tmtor 

of BalUoI College, Author of * Charfcmacne.' 

ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 

AND ANGEVINS: io66-ia7a. With 

Maps and Illustrations. Deniy Sie, toe 6d^ 

tut, 
Dawwm (A. J.X MOROCCa lUIng a 

bundle of joltings, notes, imprMnoBs, 

tales, and tributes. With many Ilhistra> 

tions. Demy Sew. zoc 6d, mel, 
I>oaa«(A.aX Sm Little Library. 

DelboaCLeoBX THE metric SYSTSM. 

Crevm%ife. as, 
DomoatlMnM. THEOLYNTHIACSAND 
PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a new 
principle by Otko Holu^nd Crwmm 8mi. 

DemostbanM. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabubuy, by F. Dakwim Swirr, M.A. 
Fcm^, Bve. ar. 

UolCOniCCbazlatfX See Little Library and 
Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. First Series. 

Cremm Sew. 4X. 6d. tut. 
Dickinson (0. L.). M.A., Fellow of KinfTs 

College, Cambridge. THE ORKEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. FemriA Mditiem. 

Crewn %ve. ax. td. 
Dickson (H. N.X F.R.S R., F.R.Met. Soc 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Crewn 

8ve. ax. 6d. 
DilkeCLadyX See Social Questions Scries. 
Dillon (Edward). SeeConnoisseur'sLibrary. 
Ditcbfield (P. H.), M. A., F.S. A. 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS. With an Introduction by 

Augustus Jbssopp, D.D. Seeend£diiien, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Creum Btxe, 6e, See 
also Half-crown Library. 

Dixon (W. U.\ M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Sscend Editiett, Crwwn 

ENGIJSH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
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Lydon (Noel 8.X See Junior School Books. 
LyU6lt0ll(H0ILlIr8.A.X WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. Crowntvo, v.itd. 
M.M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 

WEAR. Crown %vo, ts.net. 

MacanlaTaordX CRITICAL AND HLS- 

TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C Mon- 

TAGinCfM.A. Three yohanes. Crown 9vo. 

x8r. 
Tlie only edition of this book completely 

annotated. 
M'AUan (J. B. B.X M.A. See Commercial 

Series. 
MacCllUOOh (J. A.X Sec Churchman's 

IJhrary. 

HaeCum (Floranoa). mary stuart. 

With over 60 Illustrations, includinj; a 

Frontupiecc in Photogravure. Vemy Zvo. 

I or. 6d. net. 
A (Colonial Edition is al»o puUtshcd. Sec 

also I.caders of Religion. 
MoDamiOU (&&,). Sec Books on Business. 
M Dowali (4JI.X Sec Oxford Biographies. 
Maokay (A. M.X See Churrhman's Lihrsry. 

llafnaa(Lanrta), M.A. A pkimrr oV 

WORDSWORTH. Crewntro. ws.6d. 

Mahaffycj.P.XLiii.P. A history OF 

THE EGYPT OF THE l»TOLKMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. C'rf»fi«M 8r^ fa. 
Maitland (F. W.X LL. n. . Downing Proftivor 
of Um Laws of England in the Umvcrnity of 
Cambridge CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Eorollvo, js. bd. 

■aldaa (E. &X M.A. ENGUSH RE* 
CORDS. A CMnnanion to the History of 
England. Crown Bno, v. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Steond EdMou. Crmm 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY. 
With many lUostratiotts. Crown ipo, u.$d, 

Wamhant (B. aX M.A., Felkm of Peter, 
bouse, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY. Second EdiHoiu Crown boo. 
3t.6d. 
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Hkrohant (B. a). M.A.. and Cook (A. 1L>. 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Second EJitim, Cr^wn 
Zvc. yt. 6if, 

MarlOWO (GhrLrtOpllOr). See Engluh 
Library. 

lUrr(J.B.XF.R.S., Fellow of St JohnS Col- 
lege. Camlwidge. THE .SC1>:NTIF1C 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second E4liti0u. 
Illastrated. Crcwn 8r«. 6x. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With num- 
erous Illustrations. Crown Srv. 6t. 

Marvell (AndrewX See Little Library. 

Masefleld (J. B.) SEA life in net^ 

SON'S TIME. With many lllustr-itions. 

Crown 8rv. \$. bd, ntt, 
Maikdll(A) See ConnoUaeur's Ubraiy. 
Ma80n(A.J.),D.D. See Leaden of ReUffion. 

KasseeCOeorm). THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LI FE : Lower Form5. With IUu<. 
t rat ions. Cronm 8rv. ». 6d. 

HastermmncaF.axM.A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Croum 

MaUl680n (Hon. S. F.X COUNSELS OF 
LIFK« />«/. 8cv. 9s.6d,mt. 

A volume of Selections in Prose and 
Verse. 
Hur (PhU). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition, Ato, j$. ntt. 

Mellows (Emma S.X A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Zvo, \t, 6d. 
MethnOn (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. tV. 8tw. a*. 
not. 
A revised and enlarge<l edition of the 
author's * Peace or War in South 
Africa.' 
ENGLAND'S RUIN : DfscufvSFn in Six- 

TERN LeTTKRS TO THE RfOHT HON. 

Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Crown Bvo. 
jd. net. 

IllcheU (B. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other Illus- 
trations. Dtmy 87*9. xof. dd, 

milais (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which a are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy Zx*o. 
7s. 6d. net. 

XillaiB (Sir Jolrn Everett). See UtUe 

Galleries. 
MilllB (C. T.X M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Kline (J. Q.X M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 

MUton, Jolrn, A MILTON DAY BOOK. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Eea^ 8zv. 
tf . 6d. net. 

See aUo ilittle Library and Eiigllsh 
Libcary. 



! WBOllln (H. CX M. A., and Poel (B4b««X 
' OXFORD. AViih 100 lllutntioos in 
Colour. Crown 990. 61. 

mteli^CF.ChaliiMnXM.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustiated. Ssc^md Edi- 
tion. Crown Bvo. 6t. 

Mltton (O. B.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER ENGLAND. With many Pertnuu 
and lUastrations. Second EeHHom. I>om^ 
Bro. lor. 6d. net. 
A Cokmial Edition is also paUiihecL 

'MOUJAV See Books on Business. 

MOirOXlI.). See Littla Library. 

Moner (L. O. Ohlooa). RICHK.S AND 
POVERTY. Second Ediiiom. I>omj%oo. 
5x. net. 

Moore (H.E.X See Sodal Qucsdoos Series. 

Moran (Claieaoe a). See Booia oo 

Bu.<«iness. 
More (Sir Thomai). See English Lifamy. 
MorflU fW. R.X Oriel CoU^e, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Mapsand Pbns. Croton 8rw. 3s. 6rf. 
MoriobCR. J.X late of Clifton CoUeg*. See 

School Examination Series. 

«Morrla (J.) the makers op japan. 

With many portraits and Illnstimtkms. 

Demy tvo. i%».6d. net. 
A Cdonial Edition is also publidted. 
Morris (J. B.X See UtUe Gmdes. 
Morton (MiMABdmOBX See Miss Brod- 

MOUle (H. 0. 0.x D.D., liOfd Bishop of Dor- 

ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Moir (M. M. Pattlwmx M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary 

Principles of Chenu.^ry. Illustrated. Crown 

Bvo. at. td. 
Mlindella (V. A), M. A. .See J. T. Dorni. 
Munro (R.), LK I ). See Antiquary's Hooks. 
Nayal Officer (AX See Illttstrated Pocket 

Library. 
Neal(W.aX SeeR.N. HalL 
Newman (J. H.) and Otlien. See Library 

of I>evotion. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). .See Little Library. 
NlCklln (T.X M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Crvwn 

8tV. 21. 

Nlmrod. See Illttstrated Pocket Library. 

Northcote (James). R. A. THE CONVER- 

SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernsst Fubtckbr. With many Poftxaits. 
Demy Bvo. zor. td. 

Norway (A H.), Author of 'Highways and 
BywaysinDevonandComwalL' NAPLES, 
with 35 Colotu^ Illustrations hv Maurice 
GRBiFrKNHACBN. A New Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fem^. Bvo. v. 6d. 

OUpll«Bt(Mn.X See Leaders of Reli^on. 
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Omail<a W. a), M.A., Fellow of All SooU' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. Vol II.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Dtmy %90, xoff. 6J, tuL 

OiUey (R. L.h D.D. See Handbooks of 
llieology and Lenders of Religion. 

Owen (Bonidai). See Books on Business. 

Ozf<»d (M .H.KofGuy's HcspitaL A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Stctmd Editiim, 
Crmtm ff09, 3#. 6/. 

PakM (W. CO.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustxatioos. 
Dtmv 8sw. xp. 

Ftlm«r^t«derldO. with kuroki in 

MANCHURIA. With many Illustrations. 
Third Editwn, J>emyBw, 'j$,6d,mt, 
A Colonial Edition is abo published. 



Paiker (Gilbert). A LOVER'S diary : 

SONGS IN SEQUENCE. Fcmp, 8tv. js, 
PuldlUKm aollfl£ PARADISI IN SOLE 



PARADISUS TERRISTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Felh. £a, 4s. net. 

Pinii«iit«r(Jolm). HELiaTROPKS, or 

NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, X635. 
Edited by Pbscival Landon. Qitartp, 
3^ . 6d, tut, 

Parmantter (Fro£ Leon). See Byxantine 

Texts. 

PtaeaL See Library of Devotion. 

Faitoa (G60XI9). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. fm^erimlOmarta. £9, i2X. 6d. 
tut. See also Little Books on Art and Illus- 
trated Pocket library. 

PateEn01l(W.R.KBeiiJaminSwiftX LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr0nmBtHf. js.ed, 
met. 

ratt«nOll(A.H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgatb. Second Editi^m, 
Crown 8tv. 6«. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of ol«ervations on the Birds, 
Ktjthes, Mammals, Reptiles, and stalk-eyed 
Crustaceans found in that neighbourhood, 
with a li&t of the species. With is Illustra- 
tions in colour, by Frakk Southgatb. 
Second Editiffn, Croom 8vtf. 6«. 

PeaetMft (K.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peaxoa (E. R.). m.a. annals of 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many Illus- 
trationii. Demy 8tv. 7*. 6«/. 

Peel (Sldliey). late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Omh- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Crown %fo. tt.6d. 

Peten (J. P.). D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrie ( W. K. Flinden), D. C L. , LL. D. . Pro- 
fessor of EKvptology at Unirerstty College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, rwou thb 
Eakubst Times to tub Pbbsbnt Day. 



Fully Ilhastrated. In six vohtmet, Ct 

8cw. 6f . each. 
Vol. I. Prehistoric Timks to XVItn 

Dynasty. Fi/ih Edition, 
Vol. il Thb XVI Ith and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition, 
Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt or the Ptolbmies. 

J. P. Mahafpy, LittD. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middlb Ages. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully lUostxated. 

Crown %vc. as. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown 8tw. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Twc faimmes. Crown Zx^. 
3s, 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
1 30 Illustrations. Crown 9po, 31. 6d. 

PhllllPfl <W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

PhiUpotto (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pbthy- 
BRIDGE. Second mnd Cheaper Edition. 
Lmrre Crown Btw. 6s, 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Sheppbrsok. 
Crown 4/A u. net, 
A volume of poems. 

Pienaar (Philip). WITH STEYN and 

DE WET. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
3X. 6d. 
A Colonial Eldition is also published. 

Plarr (Victor) and Walton (F. W.). A 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX. With many Illustrations. Crotvn 
Bro. IS. 6d. 
Plantna. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus CcUlege, Oxford. Demy tvo. 10s, 6d, 
met. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), RA., King's 

College^ Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion ^nes. 

Pooock (Roger). A frontiersman. 

Third Edition. Crown Boo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publi<ihed. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN spiri- 
tualism. Two Volmmet, Demy Boo, 
SIX. net, 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le). A modern 

LEGIONARY. CrMPn 8m. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pollard CAllceX See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard (A. W.r. OIJ> PICTURE BOOKS. 

With many Illustrations. Demy Boo. 7s, 6d, 

net 
Pollard (EUia F.). See Little Books on Art. 
PoUook (DaTld), M.LN.A. See Books on 

Busia< 
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Pond (a F.) A MONTAIGNE DAY- 
BOOK. Edited by. i-cap.^oo, 9s,6d.M€t. 

Fotlcr (M. OX M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Uliutratcd. Sic^nd Editiotu Crvum 8cw. 

Ai,6d, 

Poitor Boy (An Old). WHEN I WAS A 

CHILD. Crtwn Zvo, 6r. 

PradMia (O.). A key to the time 

ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 

COMEDY. WithaDtaU SmmiifuarU. 

jt, ^d» 
PraaoefO.). S«eR. Wyon. 
PrMOOtt (O. L.K ABOUT MUSIC. AND 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crwum Bw. 

Pilot (L. L.)» M. A., Fellow of Oriel CollM^e, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fpmrtk Edi- 
ti^m. Crown 8v#. zs, 6d, 

Primrose (Dobonli). A MODERN 

BCEOTIA. Cmm^u0, €s. 

Pnsln and Rowlandwm. the MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
Miniature. With 104 lUustnaions in 
colour, fu Thru Volumtt, Smmil 4A?. 

'Q'^^.^Qoillor Conch). SeeHalf-Crown 

Library. 
QnOTOdO VUImmuI. See Miniature Library. 
O.R. and B. STtH E WOODHOUSE COR- 

RESPONDENCE. Crowntioo. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is al»o published. 
tt«#»vii«Tw (]^ B.), M.A. See Westminster 

Commentaries. 
Bandolph (& W.), D.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 

Bannie (D. W), M.A. A STUDENT'S 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bpp. 
y. fid. 
Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College. Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. CrmvH 

Bawstome (Lawrence, Esq.). See Illus- 
trated Pocket Library. 

A Real Paddy. See Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

Beason (W.), M.A. See Social Questions 
Series. 

Bedfem (W. B.), Author of ' Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge,' etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely 
Illustrated in colour and half-tone. Quarto^ 
£2, 3x. fuL 

BeynoldS. See Little Galleries. 

BobertS (H. £.). See C. C Channer. 

BobeitSOOL (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of xoor. Dtmy 8r». tax. itd, lut, 

Bobertson (d. OrantX M.A., Fellow of All 

Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
X90I-I904- SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
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AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, x66o-i838. Demy 8iw. xoc &£ 

Bobertson (0. Grant) and Bartbidomow 

IJ. OK F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. THE 
TUDENTS HISTORICAL ATLAS 
OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Qmmrtm 

BoKntson (Sir O. 8.) K.CS.I. See 

Half-Crown Library. 
BoUnson (A. W.), M.A. See Chnxchman's 

Bible. 

BoUnaon (CeeUlaX THE MINISTRY 

OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Crown Bvo, x$. 6d, 

Robinson (P. 8.) See Coonoisseor's Library. 

BOOhefoncanld (La). See Little library. 

BodweU (0.x B. A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, i).D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcnp.%tfo. v*6ii£ 

BotfPted). ANCIENT COFrSRS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many lUustratioiis. Qmnrio, 

OLI?' ^OAX FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, inchiding 1 
fronti^ece in colour. Demy 800. i oc tk*. 
net* 

Bogers (A. O. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Bomney. A GALLERY OF ROMNBV. 
Bv Arthur B. Chamberlain. With 66 
Plates in Photogravure. Im^eriai QmrnrU, 
£%. xs, net. See Little Galleries. 

Boscoe (B. 8.). ROBERT HARLEY, 
EARL OF OXFORD. lUustnted. Demy 
Stv. 71. 6i/. 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 
See also Little Guides. 

BOSe^wardX the ROSE READER. 
With numerous IlIuKtrations. Cron*n 8xv. 
31. 6(/. AUe in 4 Parts, Purts I. «utd //. 
td. each : Part III. Bd,j Part IV. xod. 

Bowntree (J68lina». the imperial 

DRUG TRADE. :iecoHd Edition, Crvwn 
Sva. 5^. net. 
Bnbie (A. B.). D.D. See Junior School Books. 

BnsseU (W. ClarkX THE LIFE of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLI NGWOOD. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8tv. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 
St. AwAlm See Library of Devotion. 
St. Augnstine. See Library of Devotion. 
Sjt. Oyrss CViSCOnnt). See Oxford Bio- 

flraphies. 
'Sa]d'(H.lCnnro)i REGINALD. Second 

Edition. Fcap. 8v#. %t. 6d. net. 
Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 

Devotion. 

Salmon (A. L.). A popular guide 

TO DEVON. Medium 8sw. 6d, net. See 
also Little Guides. 
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lannMBt (JA M.A. annals of 

WBSTMINSTBR SCHOOL. With 

numerous Illnstnuions. Demy ^vo, is, 6d. 
fatliaiCa). See Byzantine Texts. 
8<^llllti(J0lmX See Byzantine Texts. 
SOOtL (A. M.X WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILU With Portraiu and lllus- 

trationi. Cr^wn 8cw. 31. 6d, 
8«elffr(H.G.)F.R.S. DIUGONSOFTHE 

AIR. ^th many lUttstrations. Cr.Ztfo. 6s. 
Sells (V. P.X M.A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE. lUustrated. Cr, 9vp, 

9S.6d. 

seioot (BdnnrndX tommy smith's 

ANIMALS. Illttstrated by G. W. Ord. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap, Zvp, sx. teL 
Bettla (J. H.X ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS, in Peace and War. Crtwn 
8cw. 31. M. luL ^ 
A Cok>nial Edidon is also published. 

ipi i^)[ fff Djmn (WlUiMii). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1633 ; 1633 ; 1664 ; 
x(Z^ Each Four Gmtuas net^ or a com- 
plete set, Tw€lo€ Guiutas M€t, 

The Ardm 81ift]ceq»eare. 

Dtmy Btw, %s, 6d, net each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden, 
Utt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 
DowDRN, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited "by M. Mac- 

MtLLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morbton 

Luck. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowdbk. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cunincham. 
KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edited by W. O. Brigstckke. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 

Dbighton. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 

H. C Hart. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Mokbton 

LUCB. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by C Knox Poolkr. 

The Little Qiuurto SliAkMpeere. Edited 

by W. J. Craig. With Introductions and 
Notes. Pott x6mo. In 40 yolume*. 
LeathoTf^rice t#. met emch volmtne* 
See also English Libnuy. 



Sliarp(A.X VICTORIAN POETS. C^vmi 

dvo, sx. 6tl. 
Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 

Shedloek (J. 8.). the pianoforte 

SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 

Cnmm %vo, $s. 
ShelleY (Pennr B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

' Endymion,' etc Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, iSzr. 3x. tut^ 
See also English Library. 
Bherwell (ArUiaiO^ M. a. See Social Ques- 
tions Series. 
SbipleT (MUT BA AN ENGLISH 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 

REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 

Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Part I. Crown %vo, ax. 6d. net, 
Siohel (WalterX DISRAELI : A Study 

in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

Demy 8cv. xs«. 6tL net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
See also Oxford Bit^raphies. 
Sime ( J.X See Liule Books on Art. 
SimoxUKm (O. A.X FRANCESCO 

G U A R D I. With 41 Plates- Imperietl 

\to. jCif ax. net, 
SketchleyCB. B. D.X See Little Books on 

Art. 
Bkipton CH. P. K.X See Little Books on 

Art. 
Bladen (JHngitmX SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort, with over aoo Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 5X. net. 

Small (SranX M.A. the earth. An 

Introduction to Phvsiography. Illustrated. 

Crown 8tw. ax. 6a. 
BmallWOOd, dL ax See Little Books on 

Art. 
Smedley (F. KX See Illustrated Pocket 

Library. 

Smith (Adamx THE wealth of 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Tiifo volumes. Demy Zvo, axx. 
mt. 
See also English Library. 
Smith (Horace and jameeX See Little 

Library. 

Smith (H. BonipaeK M.A. A new 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crown 8tw. 
%s,6d. 

Smith (John Thomas). A book for 

A lOMNY DAY. Edited by Wilprid 

Whittbn. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, xax. 6<& 

net. 
SneU (F. J.X A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
SnowdeiKC.E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Bvo. ^ 6d, 
Sojlhoclea. See Classical Translations. 
Somet (L A.X See Junior School Books. 
8oath(WUtOBB.XM.A. See Junior School 

BookSi 
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fkmXbay (&.) engush seamen. 

Edited, with aa Introdoctioa, by David 

Hannat. 
VoL L (Howard, Qifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, CaTendishX Stc^ndEditi&m. Cf9$m 

8e». 6f. 
VoL ti. (Richard Hawkins, (kvnville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). CrvrntSw. 6f. 
•PUIM (C. H.X M. A. See School Examina- 

tioo Series. 
Spooner Cff» A.X M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
SUabridge (J. W.X B.D. See Ubrary of 

Devotion. 
'BtamoliffB.' (K)LF DO'S AND DONT& 

Second Edition, Pcm^. Ssw^ ij; 
Stedmui (A. M. M.X M.A. 
INITIALATINA : Easy Lessons oo Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Eigkik Editipm. Fcap, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8sw. sf . 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin PrisMT and 
Vocabidary. Sixth EdiOonmritU, iSsm. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiCSAR. 
The Helvetian War. Soeond Edition. 

EASY SELE(mONS FROM UVY. Part 

I. The Kings of Room. x8m». Stcmtd 

Edition, IS. 6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Ttnth Edition Femf. 

8sw. u. td. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. Firrt Ezerdses 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabuhu-y. 

Third Edition. CrtmnUfO. is. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 

SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 

Vocabulary. Ttnth mnd CAea/er Edition, 

rfwritton. Crown Svo. xs. 6d, Originoil 

Edition, zs. 6d. Ksv, 3;. n^t. 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 

Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. is, 6d. With Vocabulary. 

NOTANDA 9UAEDAM: MiscelUneoos 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcaj^. too. 
It. 6d» With Vocabulary, zr. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according 10 Subjects. 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. %no. \s. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
i8mm> Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. iSmo. IX. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
Bvo. IS. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, r»- 
vised* Fcap. 8tv. vs* 6d, 



GREEK VOCrABXJLARISS FOR KS. 
PETITION. Arranged aooording to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. FcmAdtno. xs.6d. 

GREER TESTAMENT SELECTION& 
For the use of SdMols. With Inuodoo- 
tion. Notes, and Vocabulary. Fomrtk 
Edition, Fcmp. %oo, t. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH* Sixth Edition, 
\%mo, 9d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. SonentAEdi^ 
tion. rtoistd. Crown tew. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Eds'- 
tion. reviaed, Fcmp. Sew. ix. 6a 

EASY FRENCH EXERaSES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fomrth EdiHmu Crvnm Sm. as.6A 
Kbv. «f . not, 

FRENCH VCK:ABULARI£S FOR ItE- 
PETITION : Arranged aococding to Sub- 
jects. TiaeythEdiUom, Ftm^9mo, is. 
See also SchooA Ryimnarion Series. 

tt6«l OL Elliott). M.A.. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
lUustratioas. Setomd Edit ion, CfwsMs tvw. 
9e.6d. 
See also School Examination Series. 

•topiieilMB (0.), of the Technical CdUcge, 
Bradfocd, and Soddardfl (F.) of the 
Yorkshire CoUefe, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
lUustrated. Domty Sew. Third Edition. 
7t-6d. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE chief 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Crown Bpo. 3». 6d. 
Sterne (lAnrence). See Little Library. 
Sterrr (W.K M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vff. is. td, 

Stenart (Kattierlne). BY Allan 

WATER. Second Edition. Croo/k9»o. 6x. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and In- 
troductions, b^ SlDNBY COLVIN. Sixth 
euui Cheaper Edition. Crown tvo. lac. 

Library Edition. Demj too. 2 rwb, 35«. 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA letters. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strakg. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8c«. Bnchrant, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 

TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevknson during 
1887-6 to her sister, Miss Janb Whytb 
Balpour. With an Introduction by Georgb 
W. Balpour, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.S. 
Crown 9oo. 6r. net, 
• A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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ttOddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio. 

grai^ies. 
SUnM (B. D.). M.A. SELECTIONS 

FROM THE ODYSSEY. Fcap. 8r*. 

8Um« (8. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellcrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Crttxm 8cv. 6f. 

Stralrar (F.K See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. See Textbooks of 
TechnokieT. 

Stnitt (JOMBbk THE SPORl-S AND 
PASTIMESOF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illastrated by many engrav* 
inn. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, aif. tut, 

StlUfft((kirt Donald), the STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crm»m tow. 
6f. 

Starch (F.X, Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County CouDdL SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS 
IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW. 
ING. /m/. 4/tf. 

•Sockllnf (Sir John), fragmenta 

AUREA : a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Pecces, written by. And published 
bv^ a friend^ to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by hb own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey MosBunr, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Prinoet Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
1646. 

SnddardS (F.). See C Stephenson. 

Snrtaes (X* S.). See Illustrated Pocket 
Libcary. 

Swift (Jon&thanx THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbn. Cr. 
Srw, 6f. 

SymM (J. B.), M.A. THE FRENCH RE- 
YOLUTION. Sec9mdBdiU9H, Crpwm 8iw. 

Svrett (Votta). See Lktle Blue Books. 
Tiidtlia. AGRICOLA. With IntroducUon, 

Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A. 

FlcaA 8rw. ax. 
GERMAN I A. Bv the same Editor. Fem^. 

8rv. ax. See auo Cfa»sical Translations. 
Tallack (W.) HOWARD LETTERS 

AND MEMORIES. DtmjZv^. xoi. 6d, 

ntL 
Tanler (J.). See Lil»-ary of Devotion. 
Taunton (S. L.). A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With lUos- 

trations. Demj 8tv. srx. m//. 
TiUFlor (A. S.). THE ELEMENTS OF 

METAPHYSICS. Demy Sw. lor. 6d, 

net, 
Ta3nor(F.CI.),M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biocnphies. 
Tajlor <T. IL). M.A., Fellow of GonriUe 

and Calm CoOtte, Cambridce. A CON- 

STITUnONAL AND POLITICAL 



HISTORY OF ROME. Cr(nvn Zv0. 

T^myson (Alfted. Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crvwn 8tw. 6x. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chukton 
Collins, M.A. Crewn Zvo. 6s. See also 
Little Librar>'. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Terton (Alice). LIGHTS AND shadows 

IN A hospital. Ctoum Btv. 3s. 6d» 
Thackeray (W. IL). See Little Library. 
Theobald (F. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

Illastrated. Seamd Ed, Revised, Cr. 8v«. 

9X. 6</. 
Thompaon (A. H.). See Little Guides. 
TUestonCMaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twelfth £ditMN. 

Fcap, 80V. 9X. tii. net. Also an edition 

in superior binding 6x. 
Tomphina (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See Little 

Guides. 

TOwnley (Lady Snaan). MY Chinese 

NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
a Maps. Third Edition. Demy Srw. xox. 
td. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Toynbee (PamtXM.A., D.Litt. dantk 

STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. Demy 
8rv. lox. 6d. net. See also Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Trench CBerbert). DEIRDRE wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown Zfo. v. 
Treyelyan(0. M.X Fellow of Trinity College, 

Oimbridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Pbuis. Secona 

Edition. Demy Bvo. lox. 6d. net. 
Troatbeek (O. &X See Little Guides. 
TnCkweUCGertrade). See Sodal Questions 

Series. 
Twining (LoniaaX See Social Questions 

Series. 
Tyler OS. A.X B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
Tyrell-Oill(FranoeaX See Little Books on 

Art. 

Vardon (Harry), the COMPLETE 

GOLFER. With numerous Illustrations. 
SirtA Edition. Demy Bvo, xor. 6d, 
not. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vanfhan (Henry X See Little Library. 

VoeffiBlinjA.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Wade 10. W.X D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition. 
CronmBe^o, 6s, 

Waaler (BldiardX Set A. L. Oeather. 

WalUJ. 0.) DEVILS. lUustratcd by the 
Author and from photographv Demy tvo, 
4S. 6d. net. See also iGitiquary's Bocmcs. 

Walter! A. B.X See Little Books 00 Art. 

WaltQa(rrW.X Sm Victor Flair. 
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Walton (Inac) and Ck>tton (CliailM). 

See IUu»crmteti Pocket Lttirary, £iiKlibh 
Ltbcary, and Little Library. 

WaniieIo(]>.8.Va]i). ON COMMANDO. 

With Portrait. CrvnmBv0, y.6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wat«rlioiiM(]En.Alfired). with THE 

SIMPLE-HEARTED : Uttle Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Sec0nd Editwn. 
SmuUi P0tt 8rv. ar. net. See also Little 
Library. 

Weatlmrliead (T. QX M.A. examina. 

TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. 8w. 

sx. See also Junior Examination Series. 
Webb(W.T.X See Uttle Blue Books. 
Webber (F. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

WcSbi (Sidney H.X See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Weile( J.X M.A. , Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 

Colle^ OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIFE. By Members of the Univetsity. 

Third Edititm, Cr»ms 8rv. v. &/. 
A SHORT HLSTORY OF ROME. Sixth 

£dit$0n. With 3 Maps. CrmMm 8cv. 

^This book is intended for the Middle 
and Upper Forms of Public Schoob and for 
Pass Students at the Univernties. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc Sec also Little 
Guides. 

Wetmore (Helen C.X THE I^^ST OF 

THE GREAT SCOUTS ('Buffalo BillX 
With Illustrations. Stc^md Edition, Demy 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WhibleyCC). See Henley and Whibley. 

Whibley (L.X M.A., Fdlow of Pembroke 
Colleire, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER- Crtwn^vo. 6*. 

WUtaker (G. H.X M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

WMte (OUbertX THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C MiALi,, F.R.S.. assisted by W. Wards 
FowLBR, M.A. CrmDM^xft. 6s. See also 
Methuen's English Library. 

Wbitfleld (E. E.X See Commercial Soies. 

Whitehead (A. W.X GASPARD DE 

C O L I G N Y. With many I llustrations. 
Demy 8<v. i3x. 6-/. ntt, 

Whiteiey (R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 

the Technical Institute, West Bromwich. 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crpwn 

8VI9. %s. td. 

WhitleyCMiSlX See Social Questions Series. 
Whitten < W. ). See Thomas South. 
Wh7te(A.0.Xf^*Sc. See Books on Business. 
WUberforoe (WUCrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wilde (OeCtrX DE PROFUNDIS. Fi/ih 

Editi0H. Crvmn Bt*/*, 5X. tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Wilkini(W.H.X B.A. See Social Qvesdoos 
Series. 

W!llrin»(WI (J. FJromeX See Sodal Ques- 
tions Series. 

WUliameon (W.X THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. Ilhistratcd. Demy Bra. 
IOC 6d. 
WUliameon (W.X H.A. See junior Ex- 
amination Series Jniuor School Books, and 
B anner's Books. 

Wnmot-Baxton (£L M.X MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cfwwm fcw. Fmmrtk Editimi. 
y. U. 

A Text-book of European History lor 
Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With lUps and 
lUustFations. Cretwm Stw. ^r. <UL 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WUeon(8iehop>. SeeLifarwyofDetvtion. 

Wllleon(BeoldeeX LORD strath- 

CON A : the Story of his Life. lUostnted. 

Demy %O0. jt. 6a. 
A Colnnia I Edition is also published. 
Wilson ( A. J.X See Books on Business. 
WUeon(H.A). See Books on Businsss. 

WUton (Bichaxd). M..\. lyra pas. 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Chmcik, and 
Home. PeU 8t«. at. 6d. 

^nnbolt (B. B.X M.A. EXERCISES IN 
L.\TIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Srw. w. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Co m position. Crwmmtve. 3s. 61^ Kkt, 
5*. met. 

Wmdle (Bw a AX D.Sc, F.R.S. See Anti- 
quary's Books and Little Guides. 

Wlnterbotham ((Uuun&X M.A., BwSc, 

LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 
W00d(J.AE.X See Textbooks ofTechnofoey. 
Wood (J. mbkorrX DAN LENO: His 

LiFB AND Achievements, With manr 

Illustrations. Third Ed. Crvww 8p». 6c 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wood <W. Blrkbecl1.M. A., late Scholar of 

Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmondl 

(Major J. E.X RE-. D.A.Q.-M.a A 
HISTORY OF THE AlilERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. With an Introduction by 
H. Spenssk Wilkinson. With 34 M^>s 
and Plans. Demy Stv. ixr 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (ChrlatOPherX See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.>. See Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and (kOeridi^ (8. T.X 

See Little Library. 

Wright (ArthnrX M. A., FeHow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churaunan& 
Library. 

Wright \C Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (SoidlieX GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcm^ tew. 
1$. 6d. 
\ Wrong. (Ctoorge M.X Professor of History 
in the Univeraty of Toronto. THE 
KARL OF ELGIN. With lUastratioQs. 
Demf tew. 71. 6d, net. 
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WMde (A. B.X MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Dtmy Zvc, 

WTlldluail CO.). THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Dtmy Zvc, Buck- 
ram^iilt t»p, lof . 6</. 

W7oiiaL)aiidPraiioe(a.x THE land 

OP THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 

a description of Montenegro. With 40 Illus> 

trations. Crown 8e«. 6Jr. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Tefttg (W. BJl AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSE. Reviud mnd Enlarged 

Edition. Crown ^00, 31. td. 
TendisClLX THE GREAT RED FROG. 



A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures. Fcn^» 
Zvo, IS. net. 

Ton]ur(Flllon> THE COMPLETE 
MOT O R I S T. With 138 lUustraUoos. 
F(/tk Edition. Demy 8cv. xax. 6d. net. 

Tomif (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With an Introduction 
by Elijah Hblm, Secretary to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Crown Bvo, 
CiotA, 9S. 6d. ; Pn^er hoards^ is. 6d. 

Zenker (B. V.X anarchism. DemyZvo. 
•fS. td. 

Zimmem (AntoniaX what do we 

KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI. 
CITY? Crown Zvo, is.6d.net. 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc. F.R.a 
Crown Sv0. 41. 6d. net. 



Chbstkx. lUnstrated by R. H. New. 
Shrxwsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A 
Illustrated. 



Cantbkbury. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 



Antiquary's Books, The 

General Editor. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 

Demy %vo. Js. 6J. net. 



Emclish Monastic I.irs. By the Right 
Rev. Ahbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

RssiAiNS or THE Prkhistoric Agb in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Sbrvicb Books of thb English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A , and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other illustrations. 

Crltic Art. By 1. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



ARCH.AOLOGV AND FAI.SB Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Shrines or British Saints. By J. C Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

The Royal Forests or England. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illus- 
trations. 

*Thb Manor and Manorial Records. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. With many Illus- 
trations. 



Beginner^s Books, The 



East French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. /<«/. 8fv. is. 

Easy Stories rrom English History* By 
E. M. Wilmoc-Bnxton. Author of Makers 
of Europe.' Cronmtvo, xt. 



Easy Exercises in Ajutmmbtic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. /V»/. 8nr. Without 
Answers, is. With Answers, is. yL 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
WiUiamson, B.A. homrth Edition. Fceip. 
Zvo. IS. 
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By 



Bnsinefls, Books on 

Crown S/vff, 2s. 6d, tut, 

A series of vdltimes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activiw. The volumes are intended to treat separatelv all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are Illustrated. The first rolimies 

PoKTS AND Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

Thb Stock Exchangk. By Chas. Daguld. 

Second Edition. 
Thb Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

WiUon. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N. A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side or Aorkulturb. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
T.AW IN Business. By H. A. WOsoo. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C, F.CS. 



Thb AuTOMOBn.B Industby. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Miking Iitvbstmbmts. 
*A.MoiL* 

Thb Business or AovBRnsiit c. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. inuatrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Orage. 

CiviT. Enginbebing. By T. Churtoa Fidler, 
M.InsL CE. Illustrated. 

The Coal Industry. By Ernest Ares. 
Illustrated. 

Thb Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. lUus- 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kavtblls. By 
F. W. Hirat. 

The Cotton Industry and Tradk. By 
Prof. S. J. Qu^Mnan, Deaa of the Faculty 
ofCoounerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Ilhisttated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A, Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 



Zachariah op Mitylene. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy Zva, tax. 6d. n€t 

Kvagrius. Edited by L^on Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy ivo. los. 6d. met. 



The History op Psellus. Edited by O 

Sathas. Demy Sewi ty, tut, 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Prolessor 

LamtNTOS. Demy 8xv. ft, 6d, net. 
The CHRONia.E or Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. DemyZvo, is*, net. 



Churchman's Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epirtlr of St. James. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford, M.A. Fca/. 8cv. i*. 6d 
net. 

Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Twe 
Volumes. Fcetp. Stv. zx. net eetck. With 
Map. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostlb to 
THE Kpmesianx. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. Fcap. Sro. is. 6d. net. 



The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin* 

son, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. &tfo. 

IS. 6d. net. 
EccLESiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 

D.D. Fca^. 6vo. is. 6d. net. 
The Epistle o9 St. Paul the Apostle to 

TUB PITTlippians. Edited by C. R. D. 

Bigf^, D.D. Second Edition. Fca/ itfo. 

IS. 6d. net. 
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OhurchiiiAn's Libnury, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 
A series of volumes upon such questions as are occupying the attention of Church 
people at the present time. The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
scholars, who, naving made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 
position to furnish the best results of modem research accurately and attractively. 

The Bbginnincs op English Chkistianitv. 

By W. E. CoUios, M.A. With Map. Crvwm 

8cw. V. 6^. 
SoMB Nbw Testament PioBLBMsi. By 

Arthur Wright, M. A. CrgnmUnK 6**. 
The Kingdom or Heaven Hebe and Hbke> 

AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

BbSc., LL.B. Cmtm 8rv. y. 6^. 
The Workmanship OP the Pratrr Book: 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. Iiy J. 

Dowden, D.D. Stc^md Edition, Crown Zv0. 

yu6d. 



Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Lht.D. 

Crtnvn Zv0. y. tif. 
The Old Testament andthe Xew Scholar* 

SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8tv. 

6*. 
The Churchman's Introduction to the 

Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

Crown 8cw. 3*. 6d, 
The Chi rch op Christ. By E. T. Greea, 

M.A. Crown 8cv. 6r. 
Comparative Theolo(;v. By J. A. Mac- 

Colloch. Crown Zvo. ts. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. K. Fox. M..\., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crtrwn ^vo, 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literal y 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

.EscHTLUS — Agamemnon, Cboephoroe, £u« 

rocnides. Translated liy Lewis Campbell, 

LL.D. ST. 
Cicero— De Oratore L Translated by E. K. 

P. Moor, M.A. 31. 6d. 
Cicero— Select Orations fPro Milone. Pro 

Mureno, Philipmc 11., in CatilinamX Trans- 
lated by H. F^ D. Blakiston, M.A. 5^. 
OcERO— De Natura Deonun. Translated by | 

F. Brooks, M.A. 31. 6</. 
CiCRRO— De Oifidb. Translated by G. B. , 

Gardiner, M.A. 2«. 6d, \ 



Horace— The Odes and Epodes. TranslatctJ 

by A. D. Godley, &LA. ax. 
LuciAN — Six Dialogues (Ni^rinus, Icaro-Mc- 

nippus. The Cock, The Ship, I'he Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. y. UL 
Sophocles — ElectraandAjax. Translated by 

E. D. A. Morsbead, M.A. 9*. &/. 
Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 

lated by R. B. Townshend. ax. (id. 
The Satires op Juvenau Transbted by 

S. G. Owen. ax. 6«/. 



Commercial Series, Methnen's 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown %vo, 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying u^ful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the Business life. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. sf- 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fnlTyfrom lioth the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies prom 

Cuxabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gabhtns, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, ts. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbtns, Utt.D., M.A. ix. 6d, 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

& Gibbina, LitcD., M.A. Second Edition. 

it.6d. 



A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Ilally. With Vocabulary, ax. 
A Commercial Geocrapmy op the British 

Empirf.. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. /'onr/A 

Edition, tx. 
A Commercial Geocrapht op Foreign 

Natio.ns. By F. C. Boon, B.A. ax. 
A Pkimer op BusiNtssL Ity S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, to. 6d, 
Com MERci a l A k it h metic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fonrtk Edition, ix. ftd. 
French Commercial Corrrspondrncr. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocaboiary. Third 

Edition, ax. 

\Continned. 
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Mbthubn's CoMMSKaAL SEnK9—cpmiimmgd» 

German CoMMSRaxL CoRKssroNDBNCS. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. s<. &/. 
A Frknch Odmmercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabalarr. Sec^tad Edition, ax. 
Precis Writino and Opficb CoREBsroND- 

ENCB. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition, 2t. 



A Guide to Propessions and Business. 
By H. Jooes. ix. 6d, 

The PRXNaPLESOF Booic>icBBnNG by Dourlb 
Entky. By J. E. B. M 'Alien, M.A. ax. 

Commercial Law. By W. DoogUs Edwards. 
Second Edition, sx. 



Connoisseur's Library, The 

fVidg J^o/ai 8w. 251. uef. 

A sumptuous series of 90 books on art, ¥nritten by experts for oollectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and coloiu*. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated The first volumes are— 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport With 40 Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Plates in Photogravure. Photogravure. 

PoRCRUiiN. By Edward Dillon. With .9 '"^^S^JJ^a^ W±S; J^'^ ^ ^^^^ " 

Plates in Colour. «, in Collotype, and 5 in E^^uSS^v'iSi^^^Ty, S. Robinson. 

Photogravure ^jih ,5^, pi^^,^ ;„ Collot™ and one in 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 Photogravure. Second Edition, 



DeTotion, The Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Zv0t cloth^ 2s. ; leather^ 2s. 6d, net. 

These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such Introductions 
and Notes as may Ije necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 



Thb Confessions op St. Augustine. Edited 

h" r Ligg, D.D. Fi/ik Edition. 
The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D. D. Third Edition, 
The Imitation ok Christ. Edited by C 

Bigg, D. D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book OK Dbvotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. SKond Edition, 

Edited by Walter 



Devout and Holy 
Second 



Lyra Innocentium. 

Lock, D.D. 
A Serious Call to a 

Like. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. 

Edition, 
The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D. D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Sun bridge, B.D. 
The Psalms ok David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. Edited by Canon Scott 

Holland and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
The Innkr Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts ok Pascau Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 



On the Love ok God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual ok Consolation from the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
The Song ok Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions ok St. Ansrlm. Edited bv 

C. C J. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. By John Banyan. Edited 

by .S. C. Freer, M A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, RD. 
Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 

Westminster. 
A Day Book from the Saints and Fathbxs. 

Edited by T. H. Bum, B.D. 
Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 

English Mystics. Edited by E. C Gregory. 
Light, Like, and Love. A Selection from the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 

M.A. 
The Devout Like of St. Francis db Sales. 

Translated and Edited by T. Bams, &LA. 
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Uethnen's Half-Crown Library 

Crown Sfo, 2s. 6d, net. 



The Life op John* Ruskin. By W. G. 
ColUngwoodtM. A. With Portraits. Sixth 
Edition, 

English Ltkics. By W. E. Henley. Second 

Edition, 
Thk Golden Po«p. A Procession of English 

Lyricx. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

Second Edition, 

Chitkal : The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
Sir O. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. ^ Third 
Edition, With numerous Illustrations. 



StRAKGR SURVn'ALS AND SCPERSTITIONS. By 

S. Baring-Gould. 'J hi rd Edition, 
VoRKSHiRR Oduitirj; and Strakcr Events. 

By S. Baring.Gould. Fourth Edition. 
EsGi.fsii ViLLAGE,s. By P. H. Ditchfield, 

M.A., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. 
A Book op E.nglish Prose. By W. K. 

Henley and C. Whibley. 
The La.vd op ,the Black Mountain. 

Being a Description of Montenegro. By 

K. \V yon and G. Prance. With 40 Illustra* 

lions. 



Illiistrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Fiap %vo, 3J. 6d, fi€t each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



Old CoLOtriiBO Books. By George Paston. 

With 1 6 Coloured Plates. Fcaf.%00. ^s.net. 
The Lipe and Death op John Mytton, Esy. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 

Edition. 
The Life op a Sportsmak. By Nimrod. 

\fvS^ 35 Coloured Pbtes by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Ckoss. By K. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
Mk. Sponge's Spokting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John I.eech. 
JoKROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. 
This volume is reprinted from the ex> 

tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrationii 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With i.) 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates bv 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour op Dk. Syntax in Search op 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour op Doctor Syntax im Search 

op CoNSOi^TiON. By William Combe. 

With 34 Cok>ured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Thirj> Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipe. By William Combe. 

Witha4 Cokmred Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Lhtle Foundltnf of iIm late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of 'The Three Tours.' With 

34 Coloared Plates by Rowlandson. 



The English Dance op Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Ttvo I'olumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

The D a nce op Li pe : A Poem. By the Author 
of 'Doctor Syntax.* Illustrated with 96 
Coloured Kn^ravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Lipe in Ix>ni)on: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, £s<^., and his 
Klegant Iriend, Corinthian lom. By 
Pierce Rgan. With 36 Coloured I^lates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Lipe in Lonix)n : or. the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc 
Two I'oiumes. 

I The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 

I With 27 Cobured Plates by ^'heodore Lane, 

i and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar op Wakepield. By Oliver Gold* 

smith. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Row* 

land son. 
The Military Adventured op Johnny 

Newcosie. B)* an Officer. With 15 Coloured 

Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports op Great Britain. 

With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 

by Henry Aiken. 
Thb book is completely different from the 

large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by 

the same artist, and none of the j^tes are 

similar. 
The Aovbntubes op a Post Captain. By 

A Naval Officer. With 34 Cotoured Pbtes 

by Mr. WilUams. 

[Continned. 
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The Illustratso Pockrt Libraky-<mi//mmk/. 



GAMomA : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of makins Planta> 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Ravstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloorei Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horssmbn : Con- 
tainii^ the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Canterinc, Galloping. 



Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O*] 
By a Real P^ddv. With 19 ' ' 
by Heaib, Maik% etc 

Ths ADvnmntas op f ohmmv Nbwcoms in 
THB Navy. By Alfred Barton. With 16 
Coloared Platas by T. RawiaadaoHL 

Tub Old Englisn Squirb: A Pmb. By 
[ohn Careless, Eaq. With ao Colowed 



TTMKiu, Aroi^iinK, ^^wriuK, v^Mtvyu.^. j^ Careless, En. With ao Coloi 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Ilfuttrated with , ^IL^^Z^ «S?«r T 5«-SLJi^-r 
77 Colo»5;d Plates, and adorned with a PUtes after the style of T. Rowlwidsoo. 

Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey , ^hb English Srv. By Bcraard Black- 
Gambado. Esq. mantle. With 7a ColovrMl Plates by R. 
Real Lipr in Irbland. or, the Day and i Cruikshaak, and naay Hhntcatioas oa 
Night Scenes of Krian Roru, Ksq., and his wood. T'mf IV/mmm. 

PLAIH BOOKS 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. ; Thr Towf.r op London. By W. Harrison 

1 llu5t rated by t a Etchings executed by Loub ' Ains worth. With 40 Plates and st Woodcuts 

Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of in the Text by George Craikahank. 

William Blake. With an Engraved Title Pace ; Frank Fairlu-.n. By F. £. Snedky. With 

and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 30 Plates by George Cruikshaok. 

The illustratioas are reproduced in photo- I Handy Andy. By Samuel Lorer. With »4 

frravure. i Illostrationsby the Author. 

Illustrations op thr Rook op Job. In- The Complbat Amglbr. By Ixaak Walton 

ver.ted and engraved by William Blake. and Charies Cotton. With 14 Plataa mad 77 

These Csmous lllustrations—ai in number . Woodcuts in the Text. 

— ore reproduced in photogravure. This volume is renrodooed from the bcaati- 

.Cfiop's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by ' ful edition of John Mijor of iSaa. 

Thomas Bewick. The Pickwick Pai«rs. By Chailea Dic^eas. 

Windsor Castle. BrW. Harrison Ainsworth. ! With the 43 Illnttnlioos by S e ytwa aad 



With 32 Plates and 87 WoodcuU in the Text Phiz, the two Bun Pbtes, and the 3a Coa- 
by George Cruikshank. temporary Onwhyn Platet. 

Junior Examination Series 

Edited by .\. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fca/. Btw. Xi. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is intended 
fur the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practicr 
tor the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subiect 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. Tliey 
may be used vivd voce or as a >»Titten exammation. 

Junior French Examination Papers. By Junior Greek Examinatiox Papkxs. By T. 

F. Jacob, M.A. C. Weatberfaead, M.A. 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. ByC. Junior General Inpormation Examika- 

G. Botiing, M..J. fhird E^tttoH. tion Papers. By W. S. Beard, 
-'"w^'^-ir''"'" t-JjAJ^-^ATiON Papers. By .^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^.^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 

w, Williamson, m.a. » r^ »^ _ . 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. Junior Geography Examination Papxbs. 

By W. S. Beard. Stamd Editioiu By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By Junior German Examination Papkrs. By 

S. W. Finn. M.A. i A. Voegelin, M.A. 

Junior School-Books, Methnen's 

Edited by O. D. I.nskip. LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 

by teachers of experience. 

A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By The Gospel According to St. Matthbv. 
W. Williamson, B. A. El€vtnik Editi0m. Cr, l^xlitMl hy K. WUtoo South, M.A. With 
8p<'. xr. 6d. Three Maps. CrmmBp^, u. 6d. 
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IfBTBVni'S JOXIOK SCHOOUBOOKS— tfM/lMMi/. 

TiiBGosnELAccoRDiMOToST.MARK. Edited 

bv A. E. Robie, D.D. With Three Maps. 

CrmmiPSk u,6d, 
A Junior English Grammail ByW.William- 

■oa. B. A* With tmineioiu passMes for parsing 

ana analysis, andacfaapter on Suay Writing. 

Sfc^md Mdiiimt, Crwwn flew. 9t. 
A Tun lOR Cmbm istry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

V.CS. WithTSIUostratioos. Second Edi^ 

ti0m, CrvwH tvp. 21. 6d 
Ths Acts or ths Atustlbs. Edited by A. 

E. Ruble, D.D. Crmm %O0, 9S. 
A Junior Frrnch Gkamm ar. By L. A. 

hornet and M. J. Acatos. Crown Zvo, 

EUEMBMTARV EXPBRIM XNTAL SCIRNCE. PHY- 
SICS by W. T. Cloughy A. R. CS. Chbmistr v 



by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With s Plates and 

154 Diagrams. Second Edition, Crown 

ivo. us, 6d, 
A luNiox Gbombtky. By Noel S. Lydon. 

With 939 Diagrams. Crown 8«v. ax. 
A Junior Macnbtism AND Electricity. By 

W. T. Ciough. With many Illustrations. 

Crown ivo, as. 6d. 
Elrmentary Experimental Chemistry. 

By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With 4 PUtes 

and X09 Diagrams. Crown 8ro. as. 
A Junior French Pkosb Composition. 

By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. Crown 8e«. as. 
*Thb Gospel According to St. Luke. With 

an Introduction and Notes by William 

Williamson, a A. With Three Maps. Crown 

9tfo, IS, 6d, 



Leaden of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. M.A., Canon of Westminster. WifA Portrai/s. 

Crown Bvo, 2s, net, 

A aeries of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and coimtries. 



Cardinal Newman. Bv R. H. Hntton. 
John Wesley. By J. li. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A* 
Cardinal Mannihc. By A. W. HuUon, M. A. 
Chj^rles Simeon. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. OH^uuit. 
Lancelot Andrewbs. By R. L. Ottley, 

D.D. Stcond Edition, 
Augustine or Cantbrbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition, 
John Knox. By F.hLacCuxtn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Georcb Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 



J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 

Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated, Dtm^ i6mc, 2s, 6d, 
A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. 

6. The Treasure op Princegatb Priory 
By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 
Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. 
Webb. 

9. The Lost Balu By Thomas Cobb. 



I. The Castaways of Meadows an k. By 

Thomas Cobb. 
a. The BBBCHNtrr Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E.V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Uvn. By T. Hilbert. 

4. .\ School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peeles at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



Little Books on Art 

IVttk many llltutrations. Demy iSmo, 2s, 6d, net, 
A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute dciaiTs. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Kac h volume consists of abotit aoo pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photograYure. 
Grkek Art. H. B. Walters. Second Edition, I Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 
Bookplates. E. Almack. | Romnev. George Paston. 

[CotUinued, 
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LiTTLS Books om KvtT-~€0ntiMued. 

Watts. R. E. D. SkeCchley. 

LxiGMTON. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid WUberfocce and A. R. 

GUbert. 
Geeuzk and Boocmxe. EUa F. PoUard. 
Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 
TuBN BE. Frances Tyrell-GUU 
DOrbe. Jessie Allen. 
HopFNKB. H. P. K. Skipton. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



BuBNB-JoNBS. Fortan6e de Lisle. 

Rbmbeandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharps 

COEOT. Alice PoUard and EtlMl BamdmL 
Raphasl. a. R. Drybmst. 
MiLLST. NeKa Peaoodc 
Illuminatkd MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Creist in Aet. Mrs. Henry Jeancr. 
Jbwkllbev. Cyril Da^ 
Claude. EdwvdDiUon.' 



little Qalleries, The 

Demjf i6mo, ax. 6d, mi* 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
E.ich volume contains ao plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallbbv of Reynolds. | A Littls Galuuy or Mtllais. 

A Little Gallery of Romnbv. I X Littlb Gallkbv or Ekgush Poets. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner. \ 

little Guides, The 

Smali Poit 8tw, cioth^ 2s. 6d. mi.; Uathtr^ 3f. 6«/. nH. 



§; 



J. Wells. 



ew. .9txM 

By a. 
Edition. 



Oxford and its Colleges. 

M.A. lUustrated by £. H. 

Edition, 
Cambridge and rrs Colleges. 

Hamiltoo Thompson. Second 

Illustrated by £. H. New. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E, 

H. New. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 

H. New. Second Edition. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant. M.A. Illustrated 

by E^ H. New. Second Edition, 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

Illuitrsied by F. D. Bedford. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. IHustrated by 

B. C Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 

by B. C Boulter. 
Britta.nv. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 

by J. Wylic. 
Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Tmr English Lake**. By F. G. Brabant, 

:. H. N 



yi.X, Illustrated by E. 



lew. 



nhntrated by F. IX 
HhulcEtod by B. 



Kent. By Ob Clinch. 

Bedford. 
Rome B;y C G. Ellabj. 

C Bouftcr. 

Thk Isle of Wight. By G. CHach. 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Subrby. By F. a. H. Lambert. lUoatrated 

by E. H. New. 
BucKiNGHAMSHtRB. By E. S. RoEooa. niasp 

trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. IllOTtrated by J. 

WyUe. 
Derrvshirb. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S^A. 

IllustratedbyJ. C Wall. 

The North Riding of Yorkshirk. By J. 
E. Morris. Illustrated by R. J. S. 
Bertram. 

Hamf<;hire. By I. C Cox. Illustrated by 
M. E. Purser. 

Sicily. By F. H. lackson. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illnstrated. 

Cheshire. By W. M. GalUchas. Illustrated 
by EUxabeth Hartley. 



many 



Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Phutogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8tv. Each Vbltimc^ cloth ^ ix. €d, net ; leather , 2s. 6d, net, 
A .series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles letups. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. Each one 
contains an introduction which gives (i) a short biography of the author; (a) a 
critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, short notes are added at 
the foot of the page. 
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a photogravure rroDlispicce, and tbe books are produced with 



_ V. Lucas. Sirtmi Hifilnm. 

HAWtliariu (MAthuileli. 

LETTER. Ediicdbyt 



OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Bubun QL KX THE INGOLDSBY KMta (John). POEMS. Wim in IBDV- 

LEGENDS. Edited bv I. R Atlav. duciioa l>r I. BiNrOH, ud Notei b* I. 

BuMtt «n. P. A.I. A LITTLE BOOK KlngUke (A. W). EOTMEN. WUb u 

~F ENGLISH PROSE. Iniraductionjual N 



ILLIAU BLAKE. EdilEd by M. 



First Ed;iic 

.OSCJElLOW. Ediud 



_-E ROUAKV KYE. J»lii«l by John L. M. Fai _ 

Samhok. HarV«U (Andrew). THK POEMS OK 

Browniiix (BoHertL selections Andrew makvkll. Edited b* e. 

FROM THE EARLY POKMS OF Whicmt. 

ROBERT KROWN INC. Edited by W. MUton IJotalO. THE MINOR POEMS 



Hau. Gxii 



OF lOHNMlLTON. Edited by H. C 

CumiUIOMIge). SELECTIONS FROM Bekchin.:, M.A., Cjinon orWamJiMtr. 

THE ANTrjACOBIN: irith Geoice KolrfD.KI. UANSIE WAUCH. Edil< ' 

■■'■■■" ^.. . . ■ ^. Hkm 
oll«.l 

(Mwler (AhndutBil. the F.SSAVR OF English sonnets. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C BOCbefOncaDllKLa). THE MAXIMS OF 



CAmiKo's iiddiIi«uJ Poenu. Edited by byF. Hkhd»h>.'<. 

Llovd Sanqkh^ mcholKJ. B.B.). A MTTLE G 

SONNETS. 

l(l(La). THE MAI 

- JF.FOUCAULa TiuulitRl 

by Dean STANHon. Edited by a H. 

niUi iHimMi and Jax 

ADDRESSES. Ediii 
M.A. 

SteiiM (Laomice). A sentimental 

„ JOURNEY. Edictd by H. W, Pauu 

RICHARD CRAWSHAW. TUIITHII tUfred, Lord). THE EARLY 



Cr»»tl«aw (Rlchardx the English journey. EdiitdbyH. 

POE.M^ OK RICHARD CRAWSHAW. TUIITHII tUfred, Lord). ' 

Edited by EnwAHDHimnB. POEMS OFALFKKD. LORD TKNNV. 

Suite OllsUarU. THE INFERNO OF SON. Ediiid by J. Churtoh Coujhe, 



>lAt«I by H. F. Cakv. 

■- ~ "' '•'■■ IN MEMORIAM. Edited by K. 

THE FRIN'cESS. Edited by EijtA* 

' DANTE. Tr*n>- MAUD. Edited by EuiABrrHWoaixmi 
-- ■■ - •- — fiW.li.\ VANITY FA 

N I S. Edited by S. Gun 

ESMOND.'"] 



■ 11. 0.1. 
-HT VERSL 
kKOhartM. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
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Ths Littlb lAMRAxr-'^c^miimmtd, 

Walton (Inak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 



WordSWOrtll(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowxu. 

C Smith. 
Wordswortli (W.) and CMtozldM <8. T.V 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited^ Gidbcb 

Sampson. 



Waterhonse (Kn. Alfired). A LITTLE 

BOOR OP LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Eighth Editi$tu 

Miniature Lihraryy Metlmoii's 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which hare qnalities of 

humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



EurasANoa: A Dialone on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Trom the edition jhiI>> 
lished by W. Pickering in Z85Z. Dtif^ 
3aivMi l>4ath€r, as, tut, 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
185a. Demy yumo, Lemihtr^ at, tut, 

Ths RubAivXt or Omak KhayyXm. By 
Edward FitxGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Third Editun, Leather^ u, tut. 



Thb Ltfk of Edwakd, Loao Hkiwbkt or 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill in 
the year 1764. Meditttm ^amg^ Z emthe r, 
as. lut. 

Thb Visions or Dom Fkanosco Qvbvbxx> 
Villbcas, Kn^ht of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Heningman, 1668. 
Leaihtr, as. tut, 

PoBMS. By Dora Green welU From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Lemthgr, as. tut. 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, 9vo, Each voluwu^ cloth^ 2s, 6d, net ; leather^ y, 6d, net. 
These books are written by scholars of repute, who combme knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presenution. They are illustrated from 
authentic material. 



Dantb Auchibbl By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With IS Illustrations. Sscond 

Edition, 
Savonabola. By E. L. S. Horsbur^, BLA. 

With Z9 Illustrations. Stcmtd Edition, 
John Howako. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Vicar of Leeds. With zs Illustrations. 
Tbnnyson. By a. C Bbnson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Ralsigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

I a Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By £. F. H. Capey. With is 

Illustrations. 
Thk Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With sa Illustrations. 



Robbrt Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With 19 Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowmlL With \a 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With z6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. A. Phillips. With za 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconspibld. By Walter SicheL With sa 

Illustrations. 
Gobthb. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illus- 
trations. 
^Fbnblon. By Viscount St. Csrres. With 

za Illustrations. 



School Examination Sories 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Zvo, 



aj. &/. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteetith Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on applicatiun 
to the Publishers. Fi/lh Edition. 
Crown ^vo. 6s. tut, 
Latin Examination Papers. B^ A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Trvsi/ih Edition. 
Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
ts. tut. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eirhih Ed:tiott, 

Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6x. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich. Sixth Edition, 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s, tut. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Socond 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papbrs. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General KNOWLEt>GB Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M A. 
Fifth Edition. 

Xby {Third Edition) issued as above. 
7X. tut. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8m 2J. 6d, 

A scries of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 



Tradk Unidkimi— Nkw and Old. By G. 

HowelL Third Edtti^, 
Thh Co^pkkativb Movemsnt To-day. Ey 

G. J. HolyoAlce. Fourth Rdition. 
Problems or PovKmr. By J. A. Holtson. 

M.A. Fifth Edition, 
The Commerce or Nations. By C. F. 

Baatablc, M.A. Third Edition, 
The AusN Invasion. By W. H. Wilkin^RA. 
The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson 

Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox, 

B.A 
A Shorter Working Dat, By H. de GIbbins 

and R. A. Had6eld. 
Back to the Land. An Inauiry into Rural 

Depopulation. By H. £. Moore. 



By R. W. Cooke. 



Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By j. Stephen ; \V. Reason, M.A. 
Jeans. I 



The Factory System. 

Taylor. 
The State and its Children. By Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 
Women's Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss 

Bullcy, an<i Mis-* Whitley. 
Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 

Kauflmann. 
The Problem or the Unemployed. By J. 

A. Hobson, ht.A. 
Life in We5T Ixjndon By Arthur Sherwell, 

M.A. Third Edition, 
Railway Nationalization. By Clement 

I*xl wards. 
Workhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa 

Twining. 
I Univeksity and Social Settlements. By 



The English Library 




Me<;<rs. METHt'EN are publishing a new series of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, which are accessible in wious forms, and also some rarer lx>oks, of which no satisfactory 
edition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their anibiticui to place the best books of all 

reader. All the 

will be repre* 

;ess ok Text. 

7. COMrLETRNESS. I- CHEAPNESS. 4. ClP^RNESS Or TVPE. 5. SIMPLICITY. In a few 
cases very long books are issued as Double Volumes at One Shilling net or as Treble 
Volumes at One Shilling and Sixpence net. The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at 
One Shining net, or in the case oi a Double or Treble Volume at One and Sixpence net and 
Two Shillings net. 

These are the early Books. 

The Works or William Shakespeare. In 

10 volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merr>' Wives of Windsor ; 

Measura for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. II.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love s 

Labour's Lost; A Midsammer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venke ; As Yoa 

Like It. 
You uu— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Wintci's Tale. 
Vou IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of ICinE Richard the SmmmnI ; 

The First Ftft of King Henry !▼• ; The 
Secood Ptet of King Hevy lY. 



• Vf>l. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vl 
•Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry vi. : 
The Tragedy of King Richard iii. ; The 
Famous HiMory of the Life of King 
Henry viii. 
Tnb Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
The Novels or Jane Austen. In s volumes. 

Vou L — Sense and Sensibility. 
Thb Encush Works or Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam. 
VoL I.— Ectays and Counsels and the New 
Achmtts. 
Tns Pobms AMD Play* or Oliybr Goussm rr h. 
On thb Imitatkw or Christ. By Thomas 
hKoBpis. 

{C0niimmU, 
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The Engush Library— cMt/mivri^ 

Thb Works or Bbn Jonson. In about is 
volumes. 
•Vol. I.— The Case is Altered ; Every Man 
in His Humour ; Every Man out of His 
Hnmocur. 
•Vol. II.— C^'nthia's Revels; The Poetaster. 
Thb PROSB Works OF John Milton. 

Vol. I. — Eilconoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Sblbct Works ofCdmuno Burkr. 

VoL I. — Reflectionson the French Revolution. 
Thb Works of Hrnrv Fiblding. 

Vol. I.— Tom Jones. (Treble Volume.) 
Thb Pobms op Thomas Chatterton. In a 
volumes. 
•Vol. I.— Miscellaneous Poems. 
*Thb Lipb of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
Thb Mbditations of Marcus Aurblius. 

Translated by R. Graves. 
Thb History of thb Dbclinb and Fall of 
THE Roman Emfirb. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 volumes. 

The Notes have been revised by J. B. 
Bury, Litt.D. 
Thb Plays of CHRtsTOPHBR Marlowb. 
• VoL L— Tamburlane the Great ; The Tragi- 
cal History of Doctor Faustus. 
*Thb Natural History and Antiquitibs of 
Sblbornb. By Gilbert White. 



Thb Pobms of Pbrcy Bysshb Shxllky. In 
4 volumes. 
•Vol. I.— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc 
•Vol. IL— Frometheas tJnboond ; The Ccod ; 
The Masque of Anarchy; Pefer Bell the 
Third; Ode to Liberty; The Witch of 
Atlas ; Ode to Naples ; OBdipos Tyraninis. 
The text has been revised by C D. I«ooock. 
*Thb Littlb FijOwbrs of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
Thb Works op Sir Thomas Bxowkk. In 6 
volumes. 
•Vol. 1.— ReUsio Medici and Urn BoriaL 
The Poems op John Milton. In s voloaMt. 
•VoL L— Paradise Lost. 
•Vol. II.— Miscellaneous Pbemsand Paradise 
Reesined. 
Sblbct Works op Sir Thomas Mork. 

•Vol. I.— Utopia and Poems. 
•Thr Analogy of Rbugion, Natotkai, and 

Rbvralbd. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
*Thb Plays op Phiup Massingbr. 

VoL I.— The Duke of Milan ; The Bocm!' 
man ; The Roman Actor. 
•The Poems op John Keats. In a volumes. 
•The Republic op PLATa Translated by 
Taylor and Sydenham. 



Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fully Illustrated, 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Third Edition, Crown Sev. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fonrik Edition, Crown 8r*o. 3*. 6d. 
Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition. Crown Bvo. ys. 6d, 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., 

M..\. Crown 8rv. y. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practicau 

Bj* Clare HilL Second Edition. Crown Zi*o. 

7S, 

Practical Chemistry. Part l By W. 
French, M. A. Crown Bpo. Third Edition, 
u. 6d, 



Practical Chemistry. Part 11. By W. 
French, M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A. 
Crown tvo, is, 6d, 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C T. Millb, M.l.M.E. Crmon 8c^. 

ys. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Dem^ 
Bvo. 71. 6d. 

Bitilders' Quantities. By H. C Gnibb. 
Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

Repouss£ Metal Work. By A. C Horth. 
Crown Bvo. zr. 6d, 



Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Ottlev, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Text*books, adequately representing the present position 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 

The XXXIX. Articles op the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Third tutd Chtoiptr Edition in on* 



Volnnu. Demjf tvc, xm. 6d. 



An Introduction to the History of 

Religion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., 

Litt.D. Third Edition. Demy Srit. 
\os,td, 

{Contimmed, 
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Havdmoks of ttuouKPt^e^mtinued. 

Tmk DocnuMB OP ths Incaknation. By R. 

L. Oulej, D.D. SuMtd mnd Ckim^ 

Edition, Dtmy 8e». isf. 6i/. 
An iMTKODOCnON TO THR HlSTOKV OP THK 

Crbbos. By A. R. Rnrn, B.D. Demy 
8np. sor. ^d. 



Thb Philosophy op Rblicion in England 

AND America. By Alfred Caldecoct, D.D. 

Demy 8iv. lor. tUL 
A History op Early Christian Doctrinb. 

By J. F. Bcthune Baker, M.A. Dewey %o», 

los. 6^. 



Westminster Commentaries, The 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK. D.D.. Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical. to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinatdy, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept* 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 

Thb First Epistlb op Paul the Apostle 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goadge, M.A. Demy 8fw. 6$, 

The Epistlb op St. James. Edited widi In- 
trodnctioo and Notes by R. J. KoowUiq;, 
M.A. Demy 8np. 6f . 



The Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and NoccK by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fourth EditwH Demy 8«p. io«. &£ 

Thb Buok op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Ste^mdEdHwm, Demyjitfa, 6s. 

The Acts op thb Apostles, edited by R. 
& Rackhui. M.A. Demy 8m. Second and 
Chem^ Editi0m. me, 6d, 



Part IL — Fiction 



Alteaeil (S. lUiiai Susannah and 

OSE OTUEtLJF^mr/A Editi^m. Crvwm 

Bve. 6s. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition, Crenm 8xw. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE Secomi Edi- 

Hen, Crenm Stv. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

CfVflniSfv. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Crown Sfw. 6s. 
ImteT (F.X Author of *Vice VenA.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL lUustrated 

by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 

Crown tvo, ys. 6d. 
BaclMItarCIlTing). Antborof 'Ebcn Holden.' 

DARREL OFTHE BLESSED ISLES. 

Third Edition. Crown tew. 6s. 
BaAytCBldULTd). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. FomrtkEd. Cr.9po.6s. 
BalfOHrfAndrewX See Strand Novels. 
Bailllff-Gknild (8.). ARMINELL Ei/ih 

Edition. Crown dro. 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. CrownUfO. 6s. 
IN THS ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. Crown U>o. 6«. 
CH EAP JACK ZITA. Fonrth Edition. 

MARGERY* OF QUETHER. Third, 
EdsHom. Crown Ufo. 6s. | 



THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ih Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
JACgUETTA. Thini Edition. Crownivo. 6s. 
kiriY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.&po. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illttfttiaied. Fonrth Edition. Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fi/Uk Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cronm %vo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Crown %t*o. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Crown fcw. 6s. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown %vo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Crown 9»o. 6*. 
WINEFRED. lUostratcd. Second Edition. 

Crown 8tw. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Ufo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Crown ^vo. 6s, 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Crvwn loo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. Second Edition, Crown 

Srw. 6s. 
LITTLE TU PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 

Sec also Strand Novels. 
BazlOW (Jansi THE LAND OF THE 

SHAMROCK. Crown Ufo. 6<. Sceako 

Strand Novels. 

Barr (SobcrtX IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Crowntro. 6s. 
* A book which has abniKiancly satisfied us 
by iu capital hmuonai.'^Dmify ChrouicU. 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. Tkiri EUti, 

* T>Kn ii much uuight id 



;■ tbi very Iku we Inn wen. —PtU MmII 
THe'lADY ELECTKA. Stcfml Edilint. 



MPEtJTUOUS PETTICOAT, 



ADVENTURES 



BmU* (Harold). TMK ADVl 
OFSIHJOHN SPARROW. Ct. 

BeUoclBUlln). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 
MERCHANT. Wiib yi llluHwiont by 
G. K. Che-Itiiitoh. .(nvW MJiiiBo. 
/-— -nSw. 6.. 

.(B.F.X SeeHlmuJNovtli. 

(KlTKarrt). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cfm^Siw. ji. 6rf. 

BMut (Sir Valtei}. s«5itu«iN<H'ei9. 

BOIime(B»TaI<lC.). Sm V. Lanjbrid«. 

Barton <J. BlonudsU*'). THE ykaR 

ONK : A P.-.ge of Ihc Ffcnch RevoLuiion. 



S« (Uo Stnnd N 

CWUM (BanULTdk Abuib n - iiK L.ue Di 

^FiBt' THE KXTRAORDINARY CON. 

FESStONS OF DIANA F LEASE. Timl 

EiUlitn. CmmivB. 6t. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Ftmrlt E,i. Cr.Bw.4r. 

"*■ -svCWUtakBtbr), THKTRAGKDY 

^•,o .-i.i?..p EMERALD. " 



"okTk 



'he great e 



ClUrOrd (Hucllli 



frf.e l.ance of 



rd (Hucllli 

Clifford (Ifct. T. K.). Bee Sirind N 



Cobb cnioniu> 



CHANGE OF FACK 



M XJili. 



VENDETTA. TiMily-Sii«ul SdilUn. 
THELMA. ' ThlHy-TUnl Edilint. CnmiK 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Sij^liiHlkEJilitn. Cnmmit 

THS TOUL of LILITH. Tkirlantk 
EJiiif. Ctwuhv. bi. 

WORMWOOD. FtMrlanik EJilitn. C 



__ a of (he I 

\ the i m eji imt i^ bwitT of ihw wriiiiif 
■* ncoocUad u Is Iha dHiu of Iha ooa- 
»V(ii)B. Tbfa "Drum of the Wortd'i 
Trmitdr' U ■ loftr and not laadagiuH 
puaplinM of tb« muivu* rlHiiTT of iIh 
tupued IUI«U*B.'— OvIMt XnicK. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/Htlk 
Sdilm. Cmmtet. 61. 

' A wr pmnKfiil pteca e( wmk. . ■ ■ 
The eooe tpU M ii ■■|iitli ■!. Bud ii likdy 
10 win u aUdiaf i^aoi vitkun llw 11— wimj 
D(iiiMB....Tb*amtbsT bu Ihubcbh oaa- 
Dund of luifnm^, vkd ■ liailled MBdacilT. 

liuntan oftlM day h fasMMk. ... A 
littnry pbeoofnaDoii . . . aoTalt Bad evt> 
>ubIime.Cw. T. Stsad in Q^Rttirmrf 

THE^MASTER CHRISTIAN. tfatf 

ilu "Tb* HbM 



it Miilna at tha raac sf dn Ulo* of tbe 
Chniebe*— lb* decay of ttUb— n ■ Bannar 
which ibowi the innitaUadiabite* b«uia< 
iin. . . . Tb* ■sod Cudivl Boapr^Va 

■■'-'" """':es 






aacomrealioAeJity and 



POWER: A STUDY IN 



SUPREMACY, \yilk 



and cerutin Hiffgauwai for Iba b«Lefn«fii 
of hununiiy. . . . If Ibeehief ImentioB of 
Ehe book wm 10 hold the miirorup lo abanu, 
inJuUkcv, duhonefity, cmeltj. ond i9e||leet 

GODS_GpOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 



itMreU (Oo 
AND THE 



tkTkinammd. Cm 



I anil BMT (BobsitX 



Crins ratenhan) . 

THE O'RUDDY. 
Crockett (8. E.X Ambor or-THe Rudci*,- 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illiulrated. Third 

Edilitn. C™m8«. 61. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. rnpii|»j 

Craker<B.H.X ANCEL. EnnAsdUim. 



PXCCY OF THE BARTONS. Siili St 

Crimtet. «i. 
THE OLD CANTONMENT. Crrmm B< 

if. 
A STATE SECRET. Tlilnl EMtimi. Cm 

*. Crmn tr*. I 

A NINE DAVS' WONDER. TMlrJ 

EdiHt^ CrrmmtBt. &t. 
DSTMO U. J.). DANIEL WHYTE. 

CnrHlx*. 31. U. 
DOTto (A. OouaX AWhor of 'Shalacl 

HalBHi,' 'The Wbita Campwiy,' cic. 

KOUNb THK RXD LAMpT Wnit 

Eiititn. Crwmttm. U. 
^ {••nt jMUIMtU) {Mrv Ennnl 
THOSE DELIGHTFU: 
lllouawd. Third 

B^arm. (. mHi nv. 61. 
THE FOOL IN THE DESERT. Cmn 

■n Kf. 
A VOYAOE OF CONSOLATION. Cm™ 



NARROW WAY. 



CoKil THOSI 
AMERICANS. 



r(« 

rtird Eiiili. . 

THE ROSE OK JOY. 

Crrmatmt. 6a. 
Sc« lUw Stmnd NoviK 
nUpftbla OE.) THE WEANS AT 

RUWALLAN. IILuiualtd. SiamdEJI- 

Fltzstepben (0«'ntldx morf. KIN 

THAN KIND. ("-win. Sr^. fir. 
Fletcbar (J. i.). LrClAN THE 

'"■"■"■'"'■ " " S/. 

TlH-Sukn 



Fntar <Kr«. Blub), Amhor 

Emnnor.' THB SLAKlNCi OF THI 
SWORD. fmngcA tt. 

CsnmKIMroUiM), Auibm or- i^ui, BaW- 

THE CONQUEST Or LONDON. 



Hoi.y 



I KJilUn. 



MADE OF MONEY. Crwmittnr. 61. 
THK BRIDGE OF LIFE. CivwHko. 6.. 
THE IMPR OBA BLE IDYL. Satitd 

Sc« «lio StTKivl NotfU. 

0«rud (mim THE HERONS- 
TOWER. Cms In. b. 

Oladu (OMTnl Auiba gf ' Dnm/ ' In 
lb* far of TaUlM,- Etc THE TOWN 
TRAVKLLUL StctmJ BdiHrm. Cr*n 



_«« a.\ PATIENXE 

DEAN. Cm.>.i*». «.. 

Hlehm (SolMrt> Twv. prophet of 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Saind Edititm 



FEI.IX. Fi/lktidilit^ fmmtf. tt. 
THE WOMAN WITH THK FAN. .Ii>/A 

Ediiim. Cmittv. ii. 
BYEWAV& c™ 
THE GARDEN 

Edition. Ctttvi, ^. — ..-. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. 
BobbMaetm OUtst). Aullior 01 -KoMtl 

0«n(«.' THE SERIOUS WOOINO. 

Ctvwtittt. ti. 
Bom (AntllDtlT). THB COD IN THE 

Car. Tmlk EdiliKK. Cnwuerv. 6t. 

'A very rcmajk4lilc book. cUicrviiic of 
cndcA] uklyiu impouibU within out Jimit; 
briUiuit, botnoliuptrlicill : nil ceniidani, 
bat D0< oUbonlcil; conilniciod with Ih* 
provciLdl mrt that conceAli, bul yet aIIowi 
iiicif lobvcnjintd by KAdcn to whoa 6n« 
I^owy meibod it ■ Ihob plmnn.'— Tlu 

Sixth Edllin. 

a comiIt, tnK Id 



}r>ll Mr. Hope'i booH " -- 
^- " A Lbc one which bent compue* wii 



Ktnof 

Nmlittal 

THe'cHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 

TON 10. SmnlkEdilln. Crtamtn. 61. 

'Il 1> ■ ptrftcily €9ChutIn( HutyoflnTi 



II^OFTi 



THE TAMING OF THB BRUTE. Cm 



■odM Bod UDdv of lover*, a pcerkm 
ralleaun, an IninpU iicbtcr, ■ (ailhluJ 
TrieMl, tad . i.Mniinlmoo.To..'J.«»rrf,«.. 
PHROSO. IIJuMtawd by IL K. MtLLAi. 
Sixlk £dllj„». Crtiimtt-. ti. 

■Tboultii Ibunofhly fnib.qalcb wtlh 
iriulity, uirrini the blood. '-.tJ. Jmmti; 



SIMON DALE. Iltuu 



l.ilh Killlm. 



'Tim u Hafcbini uuilyrii of hunu 
utBE«, with m racM L^cnloovly c« 
owted ploL Mr. Hep* tiu diavn I) 



' In •Unace, drlicacy, ond tict it nnhi 
with lbs ^14 of bit nonlt. whilt in ih* 
widannfieritiponnitiiniindihi ubtiliy 
of iu uuilyiU it wfjmii kit hi* laiUn 
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QUISANTE. F^miA EdiHpn, Crvwn 8fw. 
6r. 

*The book is nouble for a very Ufh 
literary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every poM.'— 2>a//y CnrvnicU, 

THE DOLLY DliUlOGUES. Crvnm Saw. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Fwrth 
Edition, Cravm iv^ 6s. 

Hope (Qrahain), Author of * A Cardinal and 
hu Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 
OFLYTE. SiC0MdEd. Cr»nm9v^ 6t. 

HoiuKb gsm«non>. THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. Illustrated. CrvtMsSiv. 6t. 

Hoafmaa (demenot). AGLOVALE DE 

GALIS. Crvrtm Bv&. 6*, 
Hynt (G. J. Cat(dlfll»X Author of 'Captain 

Kettle.* MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Edition, Crown %vo. 6f. 
JacolM (W. W.1 MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty ii^fjktk Edition, Crown ^vo, 

SeS' URCHINS. Twtlfik Edition, Crown 

8tw. ax. 6d, 
AMASfEROFCRAFT. Illaitiated. Sixth 

Edition. Crown Sow. y. 6d. 

* Can be unreservedly recommended to all 
who have not lost their appetite for whole- 
some laughter.' — Spectmtor, 

' The best humorous book published for 
many a ^j.'— Black and IVhtte, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. jr^ 
Edition. ^ Crown Bivo, y. 6d. 
^ ' His wit and humour are perfectly irre> 
sistible. Mr. Jaux>bs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jollieAt lot that ever sailed.' — Dailr Nrws, 

* Laughter in everypage.' — Daily HfmiL 

James (HennrX THE soft side, .s^c^m/ 

Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s. 

the better sort. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Stcond Edition. 
CroTvn 8vo. 6s, 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Crown ivo. 6s. 

Janson (Qust&f). ABRAHAM'S SACRI- 
FICE. Crown 8rw. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. HQtcliem. HE that 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

Langbrldge (V.) and Bourne (G. 

Harold). THE VALLEY OF IN- 

HERITANCE. Croum 9vo. 6s. 
Lawlew (Hon. BmllyX See Strand Novels. 
Lawson (HarryXAuthor of 'When the 

Billy Boils.* CHILDREN OF THE 

BUsH. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Le Qnenz (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, Crown 

8r0. 6s, 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

Crown 8cv. 6x. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 

6c 



BEHIND THE THRONE. TJk^JEdiiitm, 
Crown Boo, 6c. 

Lerett-Teata (■.). ORRAIN. Stcomd 

Edition. Crown Woo, 6s, 

Linton (EldnuD. THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Chziattaa and 
Communist. TmMh Mdiiiom, Modimm 
Spo. 6d, 

Lang (J. lAtlm), Co-Aothor of *Tbe 
DarUng of the Gods.' MADAME 
BUTTERFLY. Crmom9vo. 3t,6d, 

SIXTY JANE Crwwntoo, 6c 

l.ymU jMua derrick vaughan, 

NOVEUST. iamd Tkonmmd, Cr. 

\s.6d. 
M'Oartliy (Jutin H.), Aathor of ' Ifl 

Kinfc' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. 7^16^ Mditiam, CrvMs tm 

6f. 
THE DRYAD. SnmsdEdHiom, Cnmmioo. 

6s. 

Haenanflitaacai THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 

Blalet OAcasX 'colonel enderevs 

WIFE. Sonrth Edition. Ctmmm 8ml 
6x. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. JVom 
Edition. Crown fine 6c. 

UTTLE PETER. SoeondEdUiotu Of 
9vOk 3X. 6d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi 
Crown Sew. 6s. 

THECARISSIMA. FomrUEditmu Co9mm 
9tfO. 6m. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. FmsrtkEdi. 
tion. Crown 8oc 6c 

*In "The Gatclew Barrier" itb atooce 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malec Imis pre> 
served her btrtbright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual wridng, is above even 
the high level of the books that were bom 
heXoTt^^lt^estminsttr GmMotU. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. 

'A picture finely and amply coooeived. 
In the strength and insigbt in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its exe* 
cution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, '* Sir Richard Cabaady" 
mu^t rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. ''^Literature. 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's teniae 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
ana terriUe.'— yS]Aec/«/^r. 

lIann(Mra.M.E). OUVLA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Crown B^o. 6c 
A LOST ESTATE A J^ew Edition. 

Crown 9vo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A NewEdiiion, 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE 

Crown Boo. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE Crown BO0. 6c 



Fiction 
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MRS. PSTER HOWARD. CrvMSMi 6s, 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New EdiHem, 

Crwnm 8Mi 6f . 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edii^tu Crewu hoe. 6f . 
See also Books for Bojrs and Girls. 
KaXTloU (GhailM> Antbor of *The 

Colnmn.' GENEVRA. Second Edition, 

lunhotieiuurd). THE Twickenham 

PEERAGE. Secemd Ediiiem, Cr. 8m. fir. 
A DUEL. CrpwH 8fv. 6s. 
THE MAROyiS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Editien, Crewm 8r#. 6«w 
See also Strand Novels. • 

MaMn (A. B. W.), Author of * The Courtship 

of Maurice Buckler ' * Mirrnda of the BaT 

cony/ etc CLEMENTINA. lUustimted. 

Cream 8cw. Secemd Editiets. fir. 
HaUMn (HMtolDt Author of *Comin* thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Femrtk Editiem. 

Crewn 8cvl fir. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr^wn 

8r«. ts. 
THE FERRYMAN. SecemdEdiHen. Crewm 

8tv. fir. 
■azwwll (W. B.K Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. SixtA ESffen, 

Crwm Isv. fir. « 

KaAda CL. T.X DRIFT. Set^md EdUUn. 

Cfvwis 9sf0, 6s, 
RESURGAM. Cnmw Sew. fir; 
See also Strand Novels. 

Mereditli (ElUsX HEART OF MY 

HEART. Crewmhpe. fir. 
Mist Mol^' (The Author of)L THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr»w«8e#. fir. 

lfltford(B«itnaiX THE sign OF the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. SixiA Editiem, 

Crewm 8e#. %s, 6d, 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

TAird EdiVem. Crnwuhoe. fir. 
THE RED DERELICT. Secemd EdUiem. 

Crewm %V0, fir. 
MontTMOr (F. F.X Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE AUEN. 

Third Editiem, Crewmhoe, fir. 

Uoniion (ArthnrX TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Sixth Editiem. CrewmWve, fir. 
'A great hook. The author's method is 
amasittgly dTectnre, and f»roduc«s a thrilUag 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a 
master hand. The book b simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is humor- 
ous also ; without humour it wouk! not make 
the mark it is certain to make.' — Werld. 
ACHILDOFTHSIAGO. FemrtkEdiHem. 
Crewm 9me, fir. 

'The book u a waMakexiitbcm^^Pmli Mmil 
Gmaetie. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Seeemd Editiem. 
Crewm %pe. fir. 
'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
and tender, vnemjCbt^ic and 
J—Dmify TelegrmpC 



CUNNING MURRELL. Crewmhee. 6s, 
'Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief ... a most artutic and satisfactory 
achievement.'— >Sytfc/a/#r. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Feurik Edi- 
tiem. Crewm Zfe, fir. 

' A masterpiece of artistic realism. 1 1 has 
a finality ot touch that only a master may 
command.' — Dmify ChremcU, 

'An absolute masterpiece, tHiich any 
noveUit might be proud to chum.'— iPrwMiV:. 
' "The Hole in the Wall" u a matt^ly 
piece of work. ^ His characters are drawn 
with amaang skilL Extraordinary power.' 
^Dmily Teleermpk. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr^wmhoe. 6s. 
NMbit (E.). (Mrs. E. BlandX THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Femrtk Editiem. 
Crewm Sew. fir. 
See also Strand Novels. 
VoZTlfl (W. B.X THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Secemd Editiem. 
Crewm 9pe. fir. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Crewm 

NIGEL'S Vocation. Crewmhve. fir. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Secemd Ediiiem. 

Crewm hoe, fir. 
See also Strand Noveb. 
OlUTant (AllMX OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eighth 

Editiem, Crewm hoe. fir. 

(& PhUUpeX MASTER OF 
EN. Third Editiem. Crewm Sve. fir. 
OxtnlUUn (JolmX Author of 'Harbe of 

Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Secetid Editiem. Crewm hoe. fir. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Femrih 

Editiem, Crewm Srw. fir. 
Pain (BarT7>. THREE FANTASIES. 

Crewm hi*e. is. 
LINDLEY KAYS. Third Editiem. Crewm 

hoe. fir. 

Pazlnr (CHIIwrtX PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Editiem. 

'Stories happily conceived and finely 
executed. There is urenctb and genius 
in Mr. Parker's style.'— /Vw/^ Teltgrmph, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Editiem, Crewm 
hoe, fir. 

'A splendid study of character.'— 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Secemd Editiem. Creofi^hoe. fir. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. ^Nimih Editiem, Crewm hre. U. 
'A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressiUe.' — Z^'(r 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. F\/tk 
Editiem, Crewm hoe, fir. 

* Here we find rossance— real, breatbmg, 
Itvang rooanoB. The character of Vahnond 
is drawn uDerringly.'— /^i// Mall Cmeette. 
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OF THE NORTH: 



Tkiri Edititm. CrjmmaH. 61. 

•totit* of th* grat Voflb.' ~ Giatfrtw 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lAia- 

Dued. FnrlttnlAEil.lisH. Crrm Ktv. te. 

'Mr. PnrMr hiu produ«d o nMy fine 

■ A [mt bo^-—BI*a mmj Wkilr. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG; b 
Rcmwiux of Two Kinidaiu. Illustnud. 
Pi^kEMlitn. Cmnlvw. ta. 

hu come fion Mr. Gilbul Pului Ihwi 
Ihil novel. '—i.ifmnrr7. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILKTTKS. 
Stct%d Ediiitn. Cmmivt. y.&/. 



fort — /-afl JV-// CaoMf. 



Fift» J 



/Trfi/,. _. 

t CROWN THEE KING. Witb inailni- 
liofu hj Fruk Duld uid A. Fomidcr. 

rU^OtU (Bdak). LYING PROPHETS. 

Cmmttt. 61. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE HUMAN BOY. WLih ■ 

/■■aufii£,tititM. OwmBw. 

'Mr. PbUlpalu koowi . 

tchool-boyf do, and cm la 

peiv&d;aE lenKC of huD. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. 
Ediiln. CrnnSm 6'. 
'A book of ilruige power and &acic 

THE RIVER. ThirdEdi. 






BRENDLB. StaadE^UImt. Crrmmir- U. 
■g/ Auluc of 'Dad Uul Rook.' THE 
^HITE WOLF. Stumd Bditiim. CfWM 

tor. 61. 
BbTI (Snoi). THB WOOINC OF 

JThSILA. Snrmit £didm. Crrmm >iw. 

61. 
THE PRINCE OF LtSNOVER. Crmm 

Rliyi (OnM) mud i 

V^ERTED VJ' ' *'■ 



LOST PSOPEKTY. 



BldKa <W. Fcttk 

ERB. Smd Kditi^T^^^Sp*. 

A SON OP THE STATE. A tftm 
Cmrabw. jt.U 

ABREAKEROF LAWS. A/ftw 
Crrwmtet. v.td. 

MRS. OALEK-S BUSINESS. S^immJ 
Edilitii. Cmmait. U. 

SECRETARY TO BAVNE, U.P. Crrmn 
S», v.6d. 

KltOlll*<Kn.Itt.TU a.}. THS TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. r»»8p<. *.. 

EobarU (0. Q. D.}. THE HEART OF 
THS ANCIENT WOOIl. Cnn Im 



HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. inunttd. 

See alio Sennit Novrli. 
Mnsmnt (Addla*> ANTHEA-S WAV. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHEU C»m 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Stamd 

Edition. CmmhBt. 6t. 
MRS. LYCON'S HUSBAND. Cr. Sh, 



i'&" 



nolhmBiopktimsqueulhuDcwr 
/M'lrKmfalu^new book i> i 
froni rankofEiicU^ noveliall.'— / 



THE AMERICAN 

THE SECRET WOMAN.' F-mrtk Edilit, 

C^u»8m. 61. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Thit 

PieHboT WMBUkdnke). SaTd THl 
FISHERMAN. Fiflk BdiUtm. Crrw 



BONDS. CrPi 
TOOmPMB <" 

LIFE. Cn> 

Urqnhait cm..\ A tragedy in com- 
monplace. S^cmtd Ed. Crtwn ■». Si; 

T&lnsman (P&tdX BY A FINNISH 
LAKE. Crtwntve. 61. 

THE SONG OF THE 

Siv. &r. See alio SituhI N 

Wtttion (H. B. KkiTlott). 



SPINNERS OF 



ALARUMS 



VelU (S. Q.) THE SEA LADY. Cnn 



mram /ItaaltVlAatkar of A G(Bil«n 
sfPnUtt.' U>n5kKTHEKED ROBE. 

Wilk niHOBInB b* It- C WOODTILU. 

NiatUttUh BdilUn. Cnnm%et. 6i. 

vuwauwutKX Auiiwsr-'nKBiud 

Ti«iL'(X)NJURORS HOUSE. A 
RoswmofllMFiKTna. StamdE^ttm. 

WtUt^mij). ' THE SYSTEH. TlUnI 

Edititm. Crnrm Bw. til. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Slt*nd Sdilitm. 



T ADVKSTVRV,' 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Crrwn »n.. 



THE WOHAN WHO DARBDl 

THE SKA COULD TELl. S 

THE castle' of THE SHADOWS. 
T%ird Et/iUrn. Crrmrnttr. &i. 
5« hIh Stnad Novtii. 



THE PRINCESS PASSES. 



Mottaufln's Btnnd Norals 

Crtwm&v*. Clath, is. tict. 
KtfCODKA^ut by th* froit bkI iUkdjr Hit of Ibar Sbcpciuir Novell Uofn. Met 
dctattll»dtoiliac4BeVKinof fictHD tlalcnr price DDder Uc litlc of ' UEmnri 
Novcu.' Tba* busln u* nil printed aad vdl boond in citik, uxl the enccUei 
iniilr t^ef bfl fin^ad from the naacs of lbo« juthort wbo conlribaJe Ibc cvlr i 

M(H*. Kctkna mold point m Ikst the bDoki ue u(Dod and u toojr 7S a i 
nevtJ, thai ibcy tcv boaad in cloth aod not tn puer. and llwt tbcir price b Otie St 
Tbej fo»l IT that llw jinMic will upprocialt wict good aiutcbcapliuiitne, and Ihe 

na lint Tsluca an— 

BaUonr Uadnw). vengeance is 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
BUlnX-OoaU OL). MRS. CURCENYEN 

OFtURGENVEN. 
DOM IT! A. 
THE FROBISHERS. 

Bwlmr Uua). Auiin of 'tmb Idviii. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDINO OF FORTUNES. 






.„„ ICTORS. 

(OMrnl. THIRTEEN EVEN 

INCS. 
Bmaon (K. J.\ Auiboi of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bwut jUr ValUr). A fiye-VEarS' 

BowIesiG.aMwfutl. A STRETCH OFF 

Brooke (Emnuii, tmk KJKTS Child. 

BoUocK (Sbuk F ). 1 1II£ BARRVS. 

THF. CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREF.N. 

THE RKD LF.ACUEBS. 

BnrUm (J- Blonodalla). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
THF. CLASH OF ARMS. 

CheinwrVweMherbr). THE BAPTIST 

KINO. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED CALLF.ON. 



JOHN TO PP. 
Ciurord Wn. ' 

summer: 



\ K.X A FLASH OF 
THE DOCTOR 



THE ROMANCE OF 
WOLF'S 



OF The 'JULIET. 

Coinltold a. Oop«k SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cnna OMplunl. WOUNDS IN THE 

Denny jfl. &I. TH 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
MckwntBmnW. THb 

BREKD. 
EmbTM (CL F.). II I'iART OF FLAME. 
Fsnn (a. Mftnvill*^ AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
Pindlfttv iKurl. OVER THE HILLS. 
FotTMt (ILSj. THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEI. 

rnael*ai-B.V miss erin. 

Oallon (Tom). RICKERRV'S FOLLV. 
CMnid (DontlMU- THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED- 

.. ijH£ DESPATCH 



THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

OordcmUiiUn). MRS- CLYDE. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. 

OOM (0. F-V THE REDEHPTtON OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
BalMU.a.). lAIR THE APOSTATE. 
HMdKtMOOMbBMt). MARY BAMII, 

TON. 
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■ndMB Otai. BaitM). api 

OFTHKUtLLS. lUtutruciL 



iataB.BditM). Apxnrczss- FM»(Hn.P.JU auixxdmauu- 

;fUtLLS. lUiutrUBL ACS. 

- THE SINGER OF MAKLY. IkUlpOtti Cld«X THS STRIKIKC 



FANCY FREE. 

„tA' (im. OaSn). ANNE HAULE- iMtUlU.). AUMT BETHIA'S BUTTON. 

VERER. EannoadtVattwt. rORTUNB^ DAK- 

■•ut (FlonaM Rmai. with hoops i.ing. 

of STEEL Btajl nraoa). the DlVKmTMD «LI, 



BMWak THE SINGER OF MAKLY. lUllpOtti 

WmmiT fl UMJi oa). THE UISSISSIPPI HOURS. 

"bobbul fancy FR 

~Bte' am. Oasym). anne haule- ButdalU.)- 

VERER. Eandaadf 

llll (nwill* nillll WITH HOOPS I.ING. 

OPSTEEU Btajl «M-.. . _- 

[TniMflTnr l—'V MAKLCHa ACS. __ 

BOMli^ilLAWOlUN OFSENTI- RIekart(B4UU. OUTOFTHECVPRESS 

MEHT. SWAMP. 
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